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Once more has the navy of the 
United States added greatly to 
its fame, and by the destruction of Admiral Cer- 
vera’s fleet given an object lesson to certain Euro- 
pean nations that should prove extremely useful 
in quieting a tendency to meddlesome interference, 
besides completely setting at naught the predic- 
tions of many foreign naval attachés and com- 
manders. Positively, as many clerks chosen at 
haphazard and gifted with ordinary powers of ob- 
servation would have come nearer the mark, and 
been of more service to their respective govern- 
ment sthan these so-called experts. For were we 
not told with wearisome reiteration that our disci- 
pline was notoriously bad, our guns old-fashioned, 
and our crews for the most part aliens, who would 
promptly desert their guns in action, and finally 
that Manila was no fair test, the respective forces 
being quite unequal, and that the magnificent 
cruisers of Spain could and would meet us ship for 
ship, with even chances of success? As a matter 
of fact, within less than half an hour after the first 
gun was fired in the engagement off Santiago, five 
of Cervera’s squadron were out of action, and the 
sixth only delayed her capture by onan a cleanér 
pair of heels than her sisters. 

We would not for a moment appear to belittle 
the efforts of Admiral Cervera to save his fleet, or 
to exult over so amiable and kindly a fallen foe, as 
the Spanish commander has shown himself to be, 
but when we are told by excitable correspondents 
of the “magnificence” of his dash from Santiago 
harbor, and the “daring” of the attempt, we un- 
fortunately can but think of so many rabbits driven 
from their borrows by a ferret, and scampering 
off before the dogs to find another shelter. It seems 
to us that under like circumstances Dewey or 
Schley would have kept his squadron well in hand, 
and under the guns of the forts have fought it out 
to the bitter end. How immeasurably the Spanish 
nation and navy would have risen in the world’s 
estimation if her fleet had closed with ours in a 
death grapple instead of running for dear life! The 
loss of Spanish lives could not well have been much 
greater, and instead of one man killed on our side 
we might have had one or more ships crippled or 
sunk. Surely, to lower a ship’s flag after a hard 
fought action is far more meritorious than this 
Spanish method of running away, hoisting a white 
flag and then beaching or attempting to scuttle the 
surrendered ship. 

Until Sampson’s detailed report is given to the 
public the credit for the clever handling of such of 
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our ships as were engaged cannot be rightfully - 


awarded, although there is a distinct impression 
abroad that there will be an attempt made to ig- 
nore Commodore Schley’s share in the affair. This 


is partly owing to Admiral Sampson’s telegraphic 
dispatch which, in somewhat bombastic phrase- 
ology, presented the Spanish squadron as a Fourth 
of July gift to the nation, stating that it was de- 
stroyed by the fleet “under my command,” but al- 
together omitting a generous word of praise for his 
second in command. Later on it is hoped that 
there will be some revelation of the reasons, politi- 
cal or otherwise, for this constant overlooking of 
Commodore Schley, who has so far carried off all 
the honors, and should certainly have had the com- 
mand of the Eastern Squadron. But for his watch- 
fulness and the execution of a clever ruse, Cervera 
would probably have passed Santiago by and have 
reached Havana after first eluding our scouts, 
and it seems as if Justice herself held the scales 
when, in Sampson’s absence, Schley, temporarily in 
command, dashed after the fleeing Spaniards and 
with fierce determination drove the Colon ashore. 

Since the landing of General Shafter and his 
army there has been little delay in the advance on 
Santiago in spite of innumerable and almost in- 
superable difficulties. As might have been expected 
the Spanish soldier, when entrenched or in hiding, 
proves to be no mean foe, and the recklessness and 
indifference to danger shown by our men has made 
the sad roll of killed and wounded far longer than 
it should have been. But what an admirable little 
army it is! Light-hearted under discomforts that 
would have discouraged almost any others of the 
world’s soldiers; burned by a tropical sun, chilled 
in the muddy trenches by the drenching rains, and 
worst of all, half starved, their only desire has been 
to get at the enemy by the shortest route and with 
never a doubt of the result. That Santiago has not 
already fallen has been owing to Shafter’s humane 
desire to avoid bloodshed on both sides, and in 
consequence several “last chances” have been given 
General Toral to make up his mind to gracefully 
and unconditionally surrender his army and the 
city ; in fact, as we write the good news comes that 
the surrender has taken place, the Spanish flag has 
been hauled down, and the Stars and Stripes now 
float over Santiago de Cuba. 

It is a far cry to Manila, and although the first 
reinforcements have already reached Admiral 
Dewey, it will be some days before the second ex- 
pedition makes the Philippines. Whether that ad- 
dition to their strength will seem to the American 
military and naval commanders sufficient to war- 
rant an immediate attack on Manila is possibly 
known to the Washington administration, but can 
be only a matter of conjecture to the public. That 
a considerable force will be necessary to subdue, at 
one and the same time, the Spaniards, impress and 
control the insurgents and tame the arrogance of 
the Germans, is becoming more evident with each 
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day. That the latter power is seriously bent on 
interference with our disposition of these islands is 
unquestionable, and while Germany has certain 
commercial interests at stake, they are so incon- 
siderable as compared with those of England that 
her recent actions will be taken as evidences of 
hostility to the United States; in fact, the assem- 
bling of the greater part of her Asiatic squadron at 
Cavite, the openly expressed sympathy of its of- 


ficers and men for the Spanish cause, to say noth-* 


ing of actual counsel and aid given the enemy in the 
construction of defences, constitute something very 
like a breach of neutrality for which she will be 
shortly called to account. 

With the arrival of the Monterey and Monad- 
nock at the Philippines Dewey will be in sufficient 
force after the capture of Manila to turn his atten- 
‘tion to the Teuton, and it is not impossible that 
our doughty admiral may read a lesson to Prince 
Henry and through him to his War Lord at home 
that will be invaluable to Kerniany as a guide to 
future dealings with the United States. 





The difference between the 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin races 
has of late been measured by the most severe of all 
tests—that of actual warfare. At the outset of the 
hostilities between the United States and Spain it 
was confidently predicted that pronounced racial 
traits would not be long in asserting themselves. 
This prediction was verified from the very outset 
in a hundred different ways too well known and too 
widely appreciated in the United States to need to 
be rehearsed. On the top of it comes a further con- 
firmation of the difference in the results attending 
the disaster to the French steamer La Bourgogne 
off Sable Island. Although the agents of the line 
and others have been quick to relieve the crew and 
officers of the vessel of all blame for the disastrous 
results attending the going down of the ship, the 
fact remains that with fifteen minutes between the 
time of the collision and the sinking of ‘the vessel 
there was but one of the first-class passengers 
saved, and also but one woman rescued out of some 
200 on board. Now, if the officers and crew of the 
Bourgogne did their duty according to Latin no- 
tions, according to Angle-Saxon ones, they failed 
ignominously. While the letter of the moral law 
of responsibility may have been met, and while this 
may be thoroughly satisfactory to the Latin code, 
it would be hard to find an American willing to ac- 
cept such a verdict. The record of the officers and 
crew of the Bourgogne is, in our estimation, one 
which would simply have been impossible to have 
occurred upon any vessel commanded by English 
or American, or even German, officers. In search- 
ing for a scapegoat upon whom to fasten blame 
for the disgraceful scenes which attended the 
drowning of the 560 persons, the conduct of the 
steerage passengers, chiefly Italians and Hun- 
garians, who, in their insane frenzy, committed acts 
of the most atrocious barbarity, has been offered as 
an excuse. In bringing other Latins to the rescue 
the damage to the reputation of the French marine 
will fail to satisfy Americans, because it is a con- 
‘fession that French officers are unable to maintain 
the most ordinary discipline, either over their crews 
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or over the mob which composes the bulk of the 
steerage upon their vessels. Any person who has 
had the misfortune to witness the complete lack of 
discipline in small things upon a French liner will 
hardly be surprised at the sad misfortunes which. 
have overtaken them in the face of a crisis requir- 
ing the exercise of cool judgment with stern au- 
thority. After the events of the past few weeks on 
the sea the Anglo-Saxon has lost nothing by com- 
parison with his medizval contemporaries. The 
moral of the story is obvious. 





Soon after the news of the 
Maine disaster reached Wash- 
ington, two influences were at work upon the in- 
dustries of the country. There was an urgent arti- 
ficial demand for war material, which spread over 
the land, giving an impetus to manufacture, and 
there was an unseen spirit of disquiet which, like 
a contrary magnetic force, tended to retard its 
wheels. Which influence has proved itself the 
more powerful, the tangible or the intangible? Per- 
haps there were some persons who, upon the 
strength of vague traditions handed down from 
the days of the Civil War, thought that while this 
one lasted we should enjoy a high degree of busi- 
ness activity, although we might have to pay for it 
in the end. As a matter of fact, the demand for 
military supplies, although of enormous propor- 
tions, has by no means compensated for the in- 
dustrial enterprises and improvements that have 
been abandoned or postponed through lack of con- 
fidence. As an instance of this, a representative of 
the electric manufacturing company that has prob- 
ably received larger orders for electrical war ma- 
terial than any other stated to us that his concern 
had lost by the war more than it had gained. He 
remarked, though possibly with some exaggeration 
as to figures, that the company had on hand pro- 
posals to install about fifty electric-power transmis- 
sion systems, of fifteen miles or over, which had 
been delayed awaiting a brighter political horizon. 
Again, a decline in the prices of some brands of pig 
iron and the comparative quietness prevalent in 
the trade show that, despite the number of projec- 
tiles that have been turned out and the intended 
building of new warships, the net total of conditions 
in the iron market, up to date, is not flattering. 
But, having presented the darker side of the sit- 
uation, we may say that, upon the whole, the busi- 
ness retrospect is decidedly encouraging. If trade 
is not making the advance that it would be making 
were this year one of peace, it has, at least, held its 
own with great fortitude. The amount of retarda- 
tion of industry is so much less than it might easily 
have been that it serves aptly to illustrate the vital- 
ity existing in our American business world. Fail- 
ures, as reported by Bradstreet, although slightly 
more in the second quarter of this year than in the 
first, have been, in the past six months, eight per 
cent. fewer than in the first half of 1897, and fifteen 
per cent. fewer than in the corresponding portion of 
1896. The total liabilities of insolvents from Janu- 
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‘ary to June of this year have been twenty-three per 


cent. less than a year previous. For this satisfac- 
tory state of affairs we have to thank the spirit of 
that silent upward march of business from the de- 
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pression of the past half-decade, which became 
manifest last year, and which this year has not al- 
lowed itself to be changed to rout, even by armies 
and fleets of war. We have also to thank the un- 
dertone of public belief in American triumph, 
strengthened by Dewey’s victory at Manila and 
confirmed by Schley’s at Santiago. 

But interest chiefly centres in the trophies that 
the war is to bring to us. And ‘here it is well to 
consider whether our financial prosperity as a na- 
tion will not be enhanced still more through the 
establishment of our prestige over all the world, 
and the triumph of enlightened political and com- 
mercial principles than by the profits we shall de- 
rive from any specific territorial acquisitions which 
it may be our fortune to hold. We have applauded 
the policy of England and Japan to open the ports 
of the Far East to the commerce of the world, as 
opposed to the selfish and short-sighted schemes of 
the continental nations. In harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the former shall we not have to allow out- 
siders to compete with us for the trade of the 
Philippines? Of course, whether or not we hold 
those islands as a colony, the advisability of which 
need not here be discussed, we must have every 
oppogtunity to traffic with them ourselves, and 
they must have a government that will foster in- 
dustry and render them a profitable market for our 
wares. But the enterprise and Americanism that 
radiate from the spot where we plant our foot in 
the East may cause to spring up in surrounding 
lands trees of civilization from which will fall to us 
a richer fruitage than that of one group of islands, 
however productive. 

A new commercial era has already opened for 
America in the exports of its manufactures, which 
have increased sixty per cent. in three years. The 
recovery to industry of Cuba, whose fertile soil will 
ensure its speedy recuperation from its present 
waste condition, will augment our export receipts 
by perhaps $100,000,000 a year; but our own rec- 
ognition as a political world-power may carry with 
it an increase of our commercial influence upon all 
continents that ultimately will yield us profits far 
richer. 

And yet, the benefit to be conferred by a success- 
ful termination of the war that we shall the soonest 
feel and which is now more needed than any other 
is the effect upon our domestic trade and industry. 
The proof of our national strength will impart that 
spirit of public confidence which alone is needed to 
open the flood-gates of business and allow pros- 
perity to sweep once more over the land. 





There was once a poet of wild 
imaginations who affected to 
find sermons in stones and books in running 
brooks. This evident misstatement of fact was cor- 
rected by a more scientific mind to a statement that 
there were sermons in books and stones in running 
brooks; an announcement that few persons of ex- 
perience in a melancholy world would care to deny. 
Nevertheless, the fantastic expression of the first 
man seems, sOmetimes, almost justified, and the 
wretch whose punishment it is to be penitentiarized 
in the stone walls of a city, feels often that there is 
no literature so pleasant and so profitable to read 
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as the poems and essays old Lady Nature writzs on 
the green leaves of town trees, and the sleep-seduc- 
ing sermons she prattles in the brooks or fountains 
of city parks. Sancho Panza invoked blessings 
upon the man that invented sleep, and no one has 
yet arisen to rule his invocation out of order. But, 
surely, an amendment should be introduced, adding 
the words, “And the man that invented city parks.” 
As the little pot of growing flowers is to the dingy 
tenement window, and as the tender vine is to the 
walls of a jail, and as the oasis, set like an emerald 
in gold, is to the yellow desert; so are the parks 
that sprout up between the stones of city pave- 
ments. Were it not for these the only guide the 
town mouse would have to the procession of the 
seasons, would be the thermometer and the calen- 
dar. But thermometers and calendars were in- 
vented long after the four goddesses of the year, 
and they have never been accepted as a sufficient 
substitute. What, then, were all the wealth of Wall 
Street, or all the news of the daily press, if one re- 
mained in besotted ignorance of the miracles of the 
changing seasons? Thanks to the philanthropist 
who invented city parks, the humble pushcart man, 
the sandwich man, and even the wretches on the 
treadmill of wealth, have forced upon them the 
priceless knowledge of the qualities wherein spring 
differeth from fall, and the opulence of summer from 
the modesty of winter. 

To gain a whole world and lose one’s soul is ac- 
counted a bad bargain, and what has one done but 
lose his soul if he never knows what miracles the 
old alchemist, Nature, is working. The trees of 
summer publish a pleasanter and a more exciting 
news than all the evening extras print. The shrubs 
that burst out into bloom and the flowerplot that 
scatters incense upon the bicyclist, the footman or 
the haughty carriage-folk, are lavishing a finer lux- 
ury than can be bought with price. There is, in. 
the feel of grass under one’s foot, a spiritual uplift 
and education that only the weary soles of city peo- 
ple can realize. And of what benefit to the school- 
ing of children would it be if, after they have dodged 
the juggernautical street cars and moiled all day in 
jail-like school buildings, without playgrounds—if 
the month of May never brought them a park where 
they could wreathe themselves in pink ribbons and 
roll and cavort shriekingly in the meadows and 
groves of a city park? Better than the cheapening 
of printing and the laws for the abolition of child 
labor, is the movement now busy to tear down the 
tenement plague spots and replace them with little 
paradises of green. 





From the tom-toms of savage 
tribes to the elaborate military 
bands of alleged civilization, the office of music in 
war is vitally important. Even our frontier cavalry 
on its Indian campaigns carries mounted musicians 
to while away the melancholy of leisure hours ; and 
the transports to Santiago would have been intol- 
erable indeed without the stimulation, the rejuvena- 
tion of melody. The importance of music in war 
has usually led to the creation of vast quantities of 
new songs and marches, some of them virile 
enough to outlast the hostilities. Our civil war 
was particularly productive of songs, and some of 
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them were rattling good tunes that keep old Father 
Time himself on the jump. A more inspiriting air 
than Marching Through Georgia could not be 
well asked. There was John Brown’s Body, which, 
by the way, is said to have been Tennyson’s favorite 
tune. And there were countless others. 

The present unpleasantness with Spain has been 
singular in many ways; in none more than in its 
dearth of new music. Now that the South has 
come clear back to the fold, that ideal jig, Dixie, 
has gained a national acceptance almost above The 
Star-Spangled Banner. But these two pieces have 
had the monopoly of public interest. The people 
actually learned to rise to their feet when the 
“Banner” was unfurled musically, and scenes of 
enthusiasm remarkably wild for America were fre- 
quently aroused. But what new air is there? In 
the landing at Santiago, it is true, one piece was 
so much played that the Spanish doubtless think 
of it as our national air. But it was only the song, 
There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
Night !—a vaudeville negro tune worn threadbare 
on the street and in the music halls until a hot- 
weather campaign gave it a new meaning, and the 
distinction of being recognized in General Shafter’s 
official dispatches. There have been beside a few 
efforts to force the motto, “Remember the Maine!” 
on the people, but they were too full of bathos even 
for war times. The music publishers complain that 
the conflict has killed their trade, and that not even 
patriotic songs have sale enough to pay for their 
printing. ; 

The cause of this is perhaps not far to seek. Our 
welfare has not seriously been threatened since the 
opening of the war. Triumph has been fully ex- 
pected. Consequently there is no deep note to 
touch. In the war with the Confederacy our na- 
tional fabric was being ripped asunder; the Union 
was assailed; the scales of victory and defeat were 
for long in the South’s favor. It was a time when 
people thought and suffered fiercely. But now we 
are fighting a weak country, inefficient in men and 
munitions. We are the assailant, not the defender. 
We are acting rather in the function of policemen 
than of patriots. Our cause is holy, but it is not 
one that takes very deep root in the emotions. It 
does not grip the heart and squeeze out music. 





— A series of clocks in one of 
New York the exhibits at the recent Elec- 

tric Show in New York city, set to give the time at 
the same moment in the different leading cities of 
the world, had among them one set for Manila, 
which must have helped many visitors to realize 
that this possible territory of the United States is 
at the antipodes. It showed that time there is thir- 
teen hours later than in New York—that, for in- 
stance, if Admiral Dewey’s battle in Manila harbor, 
which began at five o’clock on Sunday morning. 
May 1, by Manila time, had been fought in the har- 
bor of New York at the same period of absolute 
time, it would have begun, by local reckoning, at 
four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, April 30. Since 
the question of imperialism has come to the front 
among us, and there is a possibility not only of the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, but of the ac- 
quisition and retention of the Philippines, and per- 
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haps of other islands in the Pacific Ocean, it may 
be worth our while to give a little space to a simple 
review of our school-day knowledge of the relations 
of longitude and time. Whether we should, or 
should not, ultimately decide to enter upon a career 
as possessors of an empire upon which the sun 
never sets, the subject has for us just now a new 
interest. 

Let us recall, then, that as the earth turns on its 
axis from west to east once in twenty-four hours, it 
brings all places on the same meridian successively 
under the sun, and makes the sun appear to move 
from east to west. If one place is east of another 
it is brought under the sun first, or, as we say, the 
sun rises there first. The earth performing an en- 
tire revolution—360 degrees—in twenty-four hours, 
passes through fifteen degrees in one hour, and a 
difference of fifteen degrees in longitude makes a 
difference of one hour in time; a difference of one 
degree one of four minutes in time; and so on. For 
the sake of convenience Great Britain, the United 
States, and a large part of the rest of the world, have 
agreed to consider the meridian which passes 
through Greenwich, near London, the prime 
meridian from which longitude and, therefore, time 
shall be reckoned. Since we remember that a 
meridian is half of a great circle passing through the 
poles and dividing the earth into halves, we at once 
recall that no place can have a greater longitude 
than 180 degrees, because if it were so situated that 
it might be said to be 181 degrees east of Green- 
wich, we should not say that it was east at all, but 
179 degrees west, and vice versa. 

As the greatest longitudinal distance between two 
places is 180 degrees, it would follow logically that 
the greatest difference in time should be twelve 
hours, the period in which the earth makes half a 
revolution. How can it be true, then, that there are 
thirteen hours between New York and Manila, and 
that four o’clock Saturday afternoon, April 30, in 
New York, and five o’clock Sunday morning, Mav 
1, in Manila, were really the same hour of absolute 
time? It is because while in computing longitude 
we go but half way round the world,-and make the 
180th meridian the limit of distance east or west 
from Greenwich, general convenience requires that 
we should always reckon twenty-four hours to the 
day, and make such modifications in our calcula- 
tions as are necessary to effect this. To illustrate: 
It is, let us say, Sunday noon at Greenwich. At one 
degree east of it it is four minutes past noon; at one 
degree west, four minutes before noon; at fifteen 
degrees east it is one o’clock in the afternoon; at fif- 
teen degrees west it is eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and so on until we get 180 degrees east, where 
it is twelve hours after noon, or Sunday midnight, 
while at 180 degrees west it is twelve hours before 
noon, or Saturday midnight, a difference of twenty- 
four hours. This seems clear enough until we re- 
member that the 180th meridian east of Greenwich 
and the 180th west of it are one and the same (both 
being the same half of the imaginary great circle 
passing through Greenwich and the poles, and di- 
viding the earth into halves), and we find that our 
calculation has brought us to the somewhat per- 
plexing conclusion that at the 180th meridian it is 
at the same moment both Saturday midnight and 
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Sunday midnight. Luckily for the easy reduction 
to a minimum of the perplexities towhich this might 
give rise, the meridian could not be more fortu- 
nately placed than it is. The only continental land 
through which it runs is the northeastern part of 
Siberia; and the chief islands through which it 
passes are the Fiji and Aleutian groups in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and Wrangel Island in the Arctic. If, 
however, two ships were to pass each other on this 
line, one going east and the other west, it is evident 
that time on one would be a day ahead of that on 
the other, and it is plain that confusion in the 
world’s reckoning would result if there were not a 
zenerally accepted rule for straightening the mat- 
ter out. The rule is very simple, and is to this ef- 
fect: If vou are sailing east, say, from the Philip- 
pines to the Sandwich Islands, when you cross the 
180th meridian and pass, as you must, directly into 
a region where time is twenty-four hours earlier 
than that of the region from which you came but 
a moment ago, you must adopt the time that is cur- 
rent where you are; that is, if you had just reached 
Sunday midnight, you must go back to Saturday 
midnight, and have Sunday over again. The ship 
that you may have just met going from the Sand- 
wich Islands to the Philippines, will, on the other 
hand, have dropped Sunday out of that week alto- 
gether, and be beginning Monday morning. Thus 
in going around the world in one direction a day 
is gained; in the other, a day is lost. The Sand- 
wich, or Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines are 
only about eighty degrees apart, a distance which 
would make their difference in time but a little more 
than five hours if they were on the same side of the 
180th meridian; but because they are on different 
sides, time at the Philippines, 120 degrees east of 
Greenwich, is eight hours later than Greenwich time, 
and at the Sandwich Islands about 160 degrees 
west, it is nearly ten hours and three-quarters earlier 
than at Greenwich. By the calendar, therefore, the 
difference in time between these two possible pos- 
sessions of the United States is not far from nine- 
teen hours, and when it was five o’clock on Sunday 
morning, May 1, at Manila, and four o’clock Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 30, in New York, it was a 


little past ten o’clock on Saturday morning in the. 


Sandwich Islands. 

If it seems strange that diversity of this sort 
should be offered within the possible limits of the 
United States, we must remember that it is not all 
so new as it may look, for the 160th meridian west 
longitude, which runs through the western Sand- 
wich Islands, runs also through the western part 
of Alaska, which has been United States territory 
for more than thirty years. 





Self-Adulation Among the Lhe newspaper was recently 

Newspapers feared chiefly because of its de- 
termined efforts to find out and print all the news. 
But nowadays it is inclined to content itself with 
less prying into private affairs and with an unham- 
pered invention of all sorts of fiction, from society 
gabble to governmental policies. The typical 
newspaper of our immediate day prints less news 
than that of yesterday, and devotes its columns in- 
stead to a loud-mouthed self-exploitation that 
leaves Homeric heroes looking like models of hu- 
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mility. It was formerly thought enough for each 
newspaper to claim that it alone had turned the 
searchlight of truth on the festering pools of cor- 
ruption and so earned the undying gratitude of a 
public which was expressing that gratitude by 
purchasing its benefactor in quantities that in- 
creased several thousand each day. The circula- 
tion liar became a commonplace figure, and a new 
scale of morality was established for newspapers. 
A forty or fifty per cent. over-statement of circula- 
tion was merely a business necessity. It was when 
the affidavit-maker presumed to multiply his actual 
circulation by two, that he was looked upon with 
disapproval. It was not thought at all curious that 
each of several local papers should carry on its edi- 
torial page a legend to the effect that its circulation 
was larger than that of all the rest put together. 

These are old curiosities of journalism. Self- 
praise has been a constant feature of newspaper en- 
terprise. But it seems that latterly it has gone to 
lengths unknown before and almost intolerable 
now. A new motto has been brought into play by 
the most aggressive of contemporary newspapers: 
“While others talk, the ——— acts!” And, what is 
worse, the paper has actually endeavored to act. It 
has sought to rope the machinery of the law into 
its advertising schemes; and editing by injunction 
is the latest thing out, in the newspaper modes. It 
is bad enough to have the daily press trying to go 
beyond influencing public opinion and trying to 
force public policies; but the aftermath of these at- 
tempts is even worse, for then the paper is filled with 
sickening eulogies frankly written in its own office, 
and with interviews and messages ostensibly sent 
from outside. Thus the pathetic spectacle was wit- 
nessed recently in New York of two rival journals 
puffing themselves full of flatulent self-praise be- 
cause they had tried to stop a certain franchise deal 
in Brooklyn by injunction. They failed miserably, 
but each printed interviews and letters purporting 
to express the gratitude of certain prominent 
Brooklyn citizens because it alone had saved their 
city. One of the worst instances of this new idea 
was seen after the last New York mayoralty elec- 
tion. <A certain journal, which had stuck miserably 
on the fence between Tammany and Reform, 
flopped over to Tammany three days before the 
election. The morning after the election, it printed 
a paper which devoted fully nine-tenths of its space 
to the Tammany victory. That was reasonable 
enough. But nine-tenths of that nine-tenths con- 
cerning the election was devoted to an appalling ef- 
fort to credit the whole election to the efforts it had 
made in those three days of grace. Telegrams and 
portraits from the governors of most of the States, 
long interviews from the leaders of Tammany, giv- 
ing the entire praise to this journal, and innumera- 
ble other devices were employed to repeat and 
glorify the name of the paper. The effect upon the 
reader was one of acute nausea. The disgust crea- 
ted by such insolent self-puffery leads one to in- 
quire anxiously if there can be anyone whom it in- 
fluences to favor the paper devoted to it. If some 
shallow-pated readers are won over by this means, 
are they enough in number to offset the many 
readers alienated by it? Is it not, indeed, on purely 
business grounds, a bad policy? 
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Summer's Sounds....Lloyd Mifflin....The Slopes of Helicon (Estes & Lauriat) 


One listening, in the clover fields can hear 
The mower whet his scythe; and far away, 

O’er lowlands odorous with the new-mown hay, 

The rattle of the reaper sharp and clear. 

Across the reedy stretches of the mere 
The grazing horses send their greeting neigh; 

While, ’mid the silences throughout the day, 

The locust’s sharp staccato stabs the ear. 

Dim shimmering in the heat the violet hills 
Call to us vaguely from a realm of dreams; 

And from the meadow’s smooth meandering streams, 

Come muffled murmurs of the distant mills; 

From upland wheat-fields, as his barns he fills, 
We hear the farmer, calling to his teams. 
A Ballad of War........Menella Bute Smedley The Modern Elocutionist 

“Oh, were you at war in the red Eastern land? 

What did you hear and what did you see? 
Saw you my son, with his sword in his hand? 
Sent he, by you, any dear word to me?” 

“T come from red war in that dire Eastern land; 
Three deeds saw I done, one might well die to see; 
But I know not your son, with his sword in his hand. 
If you would hear of him, paint him to me.” 

“Oh, he is gentle as south winds in May!” 

‘’Tis not a gentle place where I have been.” 

“Oh, he has a smile like the outbreak of day!” 

“Where men are dying fast, smiles are not seen.” 


“Tell me the mightiest deeds that were done, 
Deeds of chief honor, you said you saw three; 
You said you saw three—I’m sure he did one, 
My heart shall discern him and cry, ‘this is he!’ ” 

“T saw a man scaling a tower of despair, 

And he went up alone, and the host shouted loud!” 

“That was my son! Had he streams of fair hair?” 
“Nay; it was black as the blackest night cloud.” 


“Did he live?” “No, he died, but the fortress was won, 
And they said it was grand for a man to die so.” 
“Alas for his mother! He was not my son, 

Was there no fair-haired soldier who humbled the 

foe?” 

“T saw a man charging in front of his rank 

Thirty yards on, in a hurry to die; 

Straight as an arrow hurled into the flank 

Of a huge desert beast, ere the hunter draws nigh.” 


“Did he live?” “No, he died; but the battle was won, 

And the conquest-cry carried his name through the 
air; 

Be comforted, mother, he was not thy son, 

Worn was his forehead and grey was his hair.” 

“Oh the brow of my son was as smooth as a rose; 

I kissed it last night in my dream. I have heard 

Two legends of fame from the land of our foes; 

But you said there were three; you must tell me the 
third.” 

“T saw a man flash from the trenches and fly 
In a battery’s face; but it was not to stay; 

A poor little drummer had lain down to die, 

With his ankle shot through, in the place where he 
lay. 

“He carried the boy like a babe through the rain, 
The death-pouring torrent of grapeshot and shell, 
And he walked at a foot’s pace, because of the pain, 
Laid his burden down gently, smiled once and then 

fell.” 

“Did he live?” “No, he died, but he rescued the boy, 
Such a death is more noble than life, so they said; 

He had streams of fair hair and a face full of joy.” 

“And his name! speak it not: ’tis my son; he is dead. 


“Oh dig him a grave by the red rowan tree, 

Where the spring moss grows softer than fringes of 
foam, 

And lay his bed softly, and leave room for me, 

For I shall be ready before he comes home. 


“And carve on his tomb-stone a name and a wreath 
_ And a tale to touch hearts, through the slow spread- 
ing years— 
How he died his noble and beautiful death 
And his mother, who longed for him, died of her 
tears, 


“But what is this face shining in at the door, 

With its old smile of peace, and its flow of fair hair? 

Are you come, blessed ghost, from the fair heavenly 
shore? 

Do not go back alone! let me follow you there.” 


“Oh clasp me, dear mother, I come to remain. 

I come to your heart, and God answers your prayer; 

Your son is alive from the hosts of the slain, 

And the cross of our Queen on his breast glitters 
fair.” 


Wings, Chariotte Perkins Stetson, In This Qur World (Smal!, Maynard & Co.) 
A sense of wings — 
Soft downy wings and fair— 
Great wings that whistle as they sweep 
Along tHe still gulfs—empty, deep— 
Of thin blue air. 


Doves’ wings that follow, 
Doves’ wings that fold, 

Doves’ wings that flutter down 
To nestle in your hold. 


Doves’ wings that settle, 
Doves’ wings that rest, 
Doves’ wings that brood so warm 
Above the little nest. 


Larks’ wings that rise and rise, 
Climbing the rosy skies— 
Fold and drop down 
To birdlings brown. 


Light wings of wood-birds, that one scarce believes 
Moved in the leaves. 


The quick, shy flight 

Of wings that flee in fright— 
A start as swift as light— 
Only the shaken air 

To tell that wings were there. 


Broad wings that beat for many days 
Above the land wastes and the water ways; 
Beating steadily on and on, 
Through dark and cold, 
Through storms untold, 
Till the far sun and summer land is won. 


And wings—wings that unfold 
With such wide sweep before your would-be hold— 
Such glittering sweep of whiteness—sun on snow— 
Such mighty plumes—strong-ribbed, strong-webbed— 
strong-knit to go 
From earth to heaven; 
Hear the air flow back 
In their wide track; 
Feel the sweet wind these wings displace 
Beat on your face; 
See the great arc of light like rising rockets’ trail 
They leave in leaving— 
They avail— 
These wings—for flight! 
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The Phantom Liner........... -,..Winthrop Packard,.........0.45 Chap-Book 
The fog lay thick on Georges Bank, 
Rolling deep fold on fold; 
It dripped and drippped from the rigging dank, 
And the day sank dark and cold. 


The watch stood close by the reeling rail 
And listened into the gloom; 

Was there a sound save the slatting sail 
And the creak of the swaying boom? 


Out of the dark the great waves crept, 
And shouldered darkly by, 

Till over their tops a murmur crept 
That was neither of sea nor sky. 


“Is it the churn of a steamer’s screw?” 
“Is it a wind that sighs?” 

A shiver ran through the listening crew, 
We looked in each other’s eyes. 


No engines throbbed, no whistle boomed, 
No foam curled from her prow, 

But out of the mist a liner loomed 
Ten fathoms from our bow. 


Ten fathoms from our bow she grew, 
No man might speak or stir, 

As she leapt from the fog that softly drew 
Like a shroud from over her. 


We shut out teeth in grim despair, 
Then, like one under a spell, 

Right through her as she struck us fair 
I saw the lift of a swell. 


There was never a crash of splintered plank, 
No rush of incoming tide, 

There was never a tear in the mainsail dank 
As her hull went through our side. 


Unharmed we drifted down the night, 
On into the fog she drave, 

And through her as she passed from sight 
I saw the lift of a wave. 


Was it some ship long lost at sea, 
Whose wraith still sails the main, 

Or the ghost of a wreck that is yet to be 
In some wild hurrricane? 


Was it a warning to fishing boats 
Of what the fog may hold, 

As over their decks it drips and floats 
And swathes in its clinging fold? 


I cannot tell, I only know 
Our crew of eighteen men ; 
Saw the gray form come, and saw it go 
Into the fog again. 


Coaching Song........sccscccsees Grace H. Boutelle..........ceeeeees Munsey's 
When a clear blue sky and a cooling breeze 
Have driven the grime of the fog away, 
When the air a-sparkle with mirth and life 
Thrills with the joy of the cloudless day; 
When the savor of forest and field and sea 
Have somehow strayed to the smoky street, 
When a restless pulsing leaps in the veins, 
Then a singing voice in the heart repeats, 
“Up and away! Up and away! 
Welcome the gift of the glorious day!” 


Just out of the bounds of the busy square 
The coach is waiting, and up we spring; 
The guard’s clear horn sounds a rollicking air; 
The galloping hoofs of the horses ring; 
The crack of the whip it is good to hear, 
The coachman’s face is ruddy and brown, 
And the merriest day of all the year 
Is our coaching day out of London town, 
Tooling along, speeding along, 
“Twickenham Ferry” our coaching song! 
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What matters it whither our journey tends? 
The sway and the swing of the coach is best, 
Perhaps at the Court of the Roystering King 
We willingly loiter a while and rest, 
But the tarnished splendor of days gone by 
Is not so fair as a wayside flower, 
And the radiant blue of an English sky, 
And the sunshine’s gold, are a royal dower, 
So up and away! Up and away! 
Welcome the gift of the glorious day! 


Storm at Sea.......... William Cleaver Wilkinson..........The Epic of Paui* 


The south wind softly blew a favoring breeze 

As forth they put and stood for Italy. 

But that fair mother in her bosom bore 

Offspring of storm that hastened to the birth. 
For soon the fondling weather changed to fierce, 
And, blustering from the north, Euraquilo 

Beat down with all his wings upon the sea, 
Which under that rough brooding writhed in foam 
To whirlpool ready to engulf the ship. 

No momentary tempest swift as wild; 

But blast of winter wanting never breath 

Poured from all quarters of the sky at once 

And caught the vessel like a plaything up 
Hurling it hither and thither athwart the deep. 
The sails were rent and shredded from the masts; 
The boat, to be the hope forlorn of life, 

Was hardly come by, so the hungry wave 
Desired it as a morsel to its maw. 

The ship through all her timbers groaned and shrieked 
And all her joints seemed melting with the fray 
And fracture of the jostling elements. 


The March of the Dead Brigade.......... Thomas 8. Denison,......... Century 
No sound disturbs the drowsy dawn, 
As forms the dead brigade; 
Its silent ranks, in serried lines, 
Glide onward toward the springing pines, 
All phantoms in parade. 


Their steps bend not the drooping corn; 
These warriors all are ghosts. 

In rank and file, with solemn tread, 

Their captains marching at the head, 
Move on these silent hosts. 


From out the tented camp of death, 
Their flag of peace displayed, 

With footfall soft as dew at morn, 

These cohorts sweep the bending corn, 
Where battle once was laid. 


The mark of God’s eternal peace 
Their countenances bear; 

And freed from all unholy hate, 

They shine with that exalted state 
Which heaven’s angels share. 


TORSIGP .o0:6:00000000004 Jenny Terrill Ruprecht,.........+0.4+ Lippincott's 
Thine is the sunny tide of languorous sweets, 
Where poppies flaunt their gorgeous silken blooms, 
And flowers less gay lend quieting perfumes 
Until the heart of nature softly beats, 

And dreamy echoes, with their low repeats, 
Grow less, and less, and sink in twilight glooms, 
Within the silence of Pan’s lichened rooms, 
Then rise again, where zephyrs sail their fleets 
Freighted with drowsy murmurs. Thus the days 
Slip by, till merged in cycles of the past, 

Not wholly lost, since they have left a spell 

Of tender warmth to hide the fickle ways, 

And changeful moods of hours that follow fast 
Enough to hear thy lingering farewell. 


*Funk & Wagnalls. 
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Richmond Pearson Hobson, ........ccececcccccccccecececece New York Ledger 


Richmond Pearson Hobson was born in Greens- 
boro, Ala., August 17, 1870, and will be twenty- 
eight years old on the next recurrence of his birth- 
day. He comes of an old North Carolina family, 
and is a great-nephew of Gov. John Morehead, of 
that state, a grandson of Chief Justice Richmond 
Pearson, a great-grandson of Col. Williams, Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, and a nephew of Richmond 
Pearson, representative in Congress from the Ashe- 
ville district of North Carolina. 

The father of Lieut. Hobson is Judge James M. 
Hobson, of Greensboro, Ala. The family home in 
Greensboro is a characteristic Southern mansion 
of the colonial style, the Corinthian columns rising 
from the porch to the second story roof; shading 
the front of the great white house is a type of the 
facade of buildings scattered all over the South, the 
homes of Southern planters. In the spacious hall- 
ways and rooms with high ceilings are old furniture, 
bookcases and ancestral portraits, in keeping with 
the home of a family which has contributed so many 
distinguished public men to the service of the State 
and Nation for generations. Judge Hobson was 
probate judge of his county for twenty-five years, 
and his son had the advantage of the hereditary in- 
fluences of a scholarly and dignified social life, ‘n 
one of the oldest educational centers of the state. 
He was educated at the Southern University, which 
has its seat at Greensboro, where he was noted for 
his clear head and aptness of comprehending diffi- 
cult and complicated questions in the line of mathe- 
matics and mechanical construction. Judge Hob- 
son, when asked by a reporter of the New York 
Tribune when his son first showed a desire to be- 
come a naval officer, said that “Richmond was 
always interested in army and navy matters, and ‘n 
soldier business. In 1884 he made a trip to New 
Orleans and there saw the old warship Tennessee. 
He came back possessed of many details about the 
construction and operation of the vessel, and an- 
nounced his desire to go to Annapolis.” 

The chance was afforded when Col. Hilary A. 
Herbert, then a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from the Montgomery district, had a va- 
cancy in the Naval Academy to fill. Col. Herbert 
and Judge Hobson were in the same regiment in the 
Confederate army, and fought side by side at the 
battle of Sharpsburg. Col. Herbert held a competi- 
tive examination, and young Hobson received the 
appointment, and went to the Academy in Septem- 
ber, 1885. After graduating in 1889, the youngest 
man in his class, he was sent as a cadet to the flag- 
ship Chicago, and cruised in the Mediterranean Sea 
and the South Atlantic until 1890, when he was 
ordered to a special course of instruction in Paris. 
He spent three years at school and in studying con- 
struction in the French shipyards. After visiting 
the English shipyards, he returned to the United 
States in December, 1893, and was on duty at the 
Navy Department as an assistant naval constructor. 
Subsequently he was on duty at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and in the summer of 1896 went to sea with 
Commodore Bunce. 





In addition to the work of his profession, Lieut. 
Hobson has written a number of essays on naval 
topics, one of which, entitled The Situation and 
Outlook in Europe, dealt with military, naval and. 
political matters, and attracted attention abroad and 
at home. He was nominated by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, in December, 1896, as its representative 
on the commission of experts to conduct trials and 
pass upon the Mexican vessel Dunata-Guerra, built 
at Philadelphia. 

When the present war broke out, Lieut. Hobson 
was in charge of a post-graduate course at the 
Naval Academy for cadets who intended to enter 
the construction corps. This course he had himself 
suggested. Hitherto all constructors for the navy 
were educated abroad. It was through his position 
as instructor of construction that he found a way of 
going with Admiral Sampson’s squadron, as he had 
performed the duties of constructor for the fleet at 
Key West, and directed all the construction work 
of the naval station at that place. 

The project of sinking the vessels in the entrance 
channel of Santiago harbor emanated from the 
Naval War Board, and it had been first decided to 
send some old schooners laden with scrap iron from 
Key West or Tampa for the purpose; but owing to 
the delay inevitable in sending sailing craft to the 
southern coast of Cuba, the fulfillment of the pro- 
ject was left to the discretion of Admiral Sampson. 
He selected the Merrimac as a vessel out of repair 
and most easily spared. In his dispatch giving an 
official report of the sinking of the Merrimac, Ad- 
miral Sampson says that upon consulting with Mr. 
Hobson for a professional opinion as to a sure 
method of sinking a ship, he manifested such a 
lively interest in the problem, and presented a plan 
so well calculated to insure the immediate sinking 
of the ship when she reached the desired point in 
the channel, that he acceded to Mr. Hobson’s 
urgent request to be put in command of the ex- 
pedition, and the execution of it was entrusted to 
him and a crew of seven men. Further on, the 
Admiral says: “Nothing could have been more 
gallantly executed. We waited impatiently after the 
firing of the Spaniards had ceased, and when, at six 
o'clock, the boats did not reappear, I feared that all 
had perished. A steam launch which had been sent 
in charge of Naval Cadet Powell to rescue the men, 
appeared at this time, coming out under the persis- 
tent fire of the batteries, but brought none of the 
crew of the Merrimac. A careful inspection of the 
harbor showed that the vessel had been sunk in the 
channel. Subsequently, the chief of staff of Ad- 
miral Cervera came out under a flag of truce, bring- 
ing a letter from the Admiral extolling the bravery 
of Hobson and his men in an unusual manner, and 
offering an exchange of prisoners, which, unfor- 
tunately, he was unable to carry out. I venture to 
say,” declared Admiral Sampson, “that a more 


brave and daring thing has not been done since 
Cushing blew up the Albemarle.” 

Lieut. Hobson is one of a family of four brothers, 
of whom he is the second. The eldest, a lawyer, the 
third a cotton merchant, and the fourth and young- 
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est brother, James Marcellus Hobson, Jr., has just 
passed his entrance examination after having won 
the appointment to the academy at West Point. 





Nicholas Pierola, President of Peru, Frank G. Carpenter, Pittsburg Dispatch 

In the center of the room as we entered stood a 
straight, handsome man with an eye as bright as 
that of an eagle. His features were striking, and 
his strong nose and mouth those of a leader of men. 
His forehead was very high, and the white curl 
which hung down upon it was twisted about after 
the style of our once American dictator, Roscoe 
Conkling, while his brown whiskers were trimmed 
after the fashion of Louis Napoleon. It was Nicho- 
las Pierola, the famous South American statesman, 
general, patriot and revolutionist, the President of 
Peru. He is now, I judge, between fifty and sixty 
years of age, probably nearer the latter year than 
theformer. He is about five feet six inches in height, 
but his military bearing makes him look taller. 
President Pierola’s career has been one of romantic 
ups and downs. He is the son of a famous scien- 
tist and litterateur, his father having been president 
of a university and a coworker with Humboldt, Sir 
Humphrey Davy and Dr. Von Tschudi, the noted 
Austrian philosopher and traveler. President Pie- 
rola was educated in Europe, and while a student in 
Paris he married the daughter of the Emperor 
Iturbide of Mexico. He began his life’s work as an 
editor here in Lima, but the President he supported 
was ousted by a revolution under General Pardo, 
and Pierola was banished. 

Then there was another revolution, with Presi- 
dent Balta at its head, and Pierola came back to 
Lima as secretary of the treasury. He was secretary 
at the time that Meiggs, the American, inaugurated 
a great system of railroads and public improve- 
ments, and together they made the money flow 
faster than the River Rimac in trying to develop 
Peru. Ex-President Pardo now appeared with 
another army, and drove Balta and Pierola out. 
This was just twenty years ago. Several years later 
came the war with Chili, and Pierola was called 
back as one of the commanders of the Peruvian 
troops. His army was defeated, and it was charged 
at the time that he had sold out to the Chileans. 
In the meantime President Pardo had fled the coun- 
try and Pierola became Dictator. The Chileans, 
having conquered, refused to recognize him, as they 
knew that he would not consent to give up the rich 
nitrate fields, which were the real cause of the war. 
They then put up one of their own tools as Presi- 
dent, and Pierola was banished a third time. He 
fled to France, and did not return until General 
Caceres was President, in 1886. 

Caceres was, I am told, a highway robber of the 
first magnitude. His wife, who was originally a 
“rabona,” a woman following the army, was with 
him in his peculations, and concessions and privi- 
leges were sold by them, the funds pocketed and the 
money sent to Paris to be deposited to Caceres’ 
private account there. Such actions created a 
strong anti-Caceres party, and Pierola came back 
to run for President. Caceres was afraid of him, 
and, having concealed some guns on Pierola’s es- 
tate, sent soldiers to find them and charge Pierola 
with treason. This was done, and Pierola was 
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brought to Lima, and here confined in the palace. 
One day a French lady friend called upon him. She 
was admitted. She changed clothes with Pierola 
in his cell, and when the guards came in later on 
they found that Pierola had passed out in her 
clothes, and that all that was left of him were his 
brown whiskers lying on the floor, where they had 
dropped when he had cut them off. 

Pierola fled to the mountains, raised an army, 
and declared war. He fought in the mountains for 
some time, and months later, in 1895, appeared be- 
fore Lima with 2,800 men and dared President 
Caceres to come out and fight him. Caceres had 
4,000 soldiers, but he fortified the city and remained 
inside. One morning at daybreak Pierola broke 
through the guards, and, with his troops, made his 
way right up to the front of the palace. There was 
an engagement, and he was driven back a block or 
so to the square of the Merced Church. Here he 
tore up the pavement and made barricades. He 
put his cannon in the church towers, and for three 
days Lima was filled with fighting soldiers. 

Caceres was not at all popular with the people, 
and many of his officers were shot from the second 
story windows by those who sympathized with 
Pierola. At the end of the third day the foreign 
legations took the matter in hand, and told Caceres 
the revolution must stop. Pierola’s men said that 
they would cut the water pipes and fire the town if 
Caceres did not abdicate, and, between the two, 
Caceres was forced out of office, and a provisional 


. government appointed until an election could be 


had. At this election Pierola was chosen President 
by an overwhelming majority. This was about two 
years ago,and he has still almost two vears to serve. 





Gen. Daniel E. Sickles. ........+.+ Earl B. Barr ye..sccccceses New York Times 

Gen. Sickles was born in New York City, Octo- 
ber 20, 1825. His early educatidn was obtained in 
the University of the City of New York. Although 
his father was at that time, and in subsequent years, 
a wealthy man, Daniel preferred to strike out for 
himself, and it was with a view of self-support that 
he learned the printer’s trade. When temporary 
reverses overtook his father, this high-spirited lad 
became of real service to the family, as he was able 
to earn good wages by “working at the case” in the 
office of Mr. Turney, in Fulton street. After vari- 
ous vicissitudes and wanderings, young Sickles re- 
turned to this city, and entered the law office of 
Benjamin F. Butler, who was Attorney-General 
under President Van Buren: The young man’s 
professional studies were aided by Kent, Butler, 
and Clerk, all eminent jurists. Then it was that he 
formed the political principles to which he energet- 
ically adhered. The brilliant Butler was a leading 
Democrat, and his student became imbued with 
an enthusiastic devotion to that party. Sickles was 
a successful lawyer from the start; his fine legal 
mind and effective oratory gained for him eager 
clients and large fees. Without neglecting his prac- 
tice he took an active part in politics, and in 1852 
was a member of the Baltimore Convention, which 
nominated his warm personal friend, Gen. Franklin 
Pierce, for the Presidency. He was for several 
years a member of the General Committee of Tam- 
many Hall, and in 1852 was regarded as a Demo- 
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cratic leader in this State. He participated in many 
turbulent scenes, and on more than oné occasion 
was in personal danger. 

Fear seems at no time to have had any place in 
Gen. Sickles’s nature. An incident that made a 
strong impression on the public mind occurred on 
Monday, March 11, 1872, when Gen.-Sickles led an 
invasion of the barricaded Erie Railway offices in 
the Grand Opera House building. Jay Gould had 
possession of the offices and the property. A ma- 
jority of the Erie stockholders had engaged Gen. 
Sickles to restore to them their vested rights. He 
advised heroic action, and, accompanied by Gen. 
John A. Dix, Mr. Barlow, and a few others, went 
boldly to the Grand Opera House, took forcible 
possession of the Erie offices, held a stockholders’ 
meeting, and voted Gould out of office. There was 
intense excitement for the time being; hundreds of 
Gould’s retainers were standing around ready to 
make trouble if Gould but made a sign. Sickles’s 
boldness, however, took the fight out of Gould, and 
he capitulated. Gen. Dix was elected president of 
the Erie road then and there, and Gen. Sickles, who 
refused to take the presidency, received a fee of 
$150,000 for restoring the property to the stock- 
holders. 

Gen. Sickles was appointed corporation attor- 
ney of New York early in 1853, and in the fall of 
that year he was commissioned Secretary of Lega- 
tion in London, James Buchanan having been ap- 
pointed Minister to England. After spending two 
years abroad, Sickles returned to New York, and in 
1856 he was elected a State Senator after a bitter 
and exciting campaign, in which the successful can- 
didate made his election a test of the indorsement of 
Mr. Buchanan by the New York Democracy. Al- 
though associated with a minority of three others, 
Senator Sickles made a brilliant record in the Sen- 
ate. His speech on the Trinity Church bill, estab- 
lishing the rights of that corporation, was a noted 
event. So complete and effective was his review of 
the question at issue that the vestry of Trinity 
caused many thousand copies of the speech to be 
printed for distribution in after years. While receiv- 
ing the most grateful acknowledgments from Dr. 
Berrien, Bishop Horatio Potter, Gen. Dix, and 
other prominent Episcopalians, Senator Sickles’ 
most cherished reward was the consciousness that 
his elaborate and successful argument was a re- 
sponse to his mother’s request to him to defend 
what she regarded as the rights of the church of 
which she was a member. In the winter of 1856-7 
Gen. Sickles was nominated by the Democratic 
members of the Legislature as their candidate for 
the United States Senate. 

Before his term in the State Senate expired Mr. 
Sickles was elected to Congress. About the same 
time Fernando Wood was a candidate for the may- 
oralty. There was much opposition to Wood and 
his methods, and Mr. Sickles took an active part in 
the fight against Wood and in favor of Daniel F. 
Tiemann. The latter was elected by a majority of 
3,000. Mr. Sickles served two successive terms in 
Congress, and he took a high rank in that body. 
He held a leading position on the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, and his influence in Congressional: 
debates was of a positive character. 





CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 


Retiring from Congress in March, 1861, Mr. 
Sickles was one of the first to anticipate the need of 
his country for soldiers. At the outbreak of the 
War of the Rebellion he organized the Excelsior 
Brigade of United States Volunteers in New York, 
and was commissioned colonel of one of the five 
regiments. He was nominated brigadier general 
in September, 1861, but was not confirmed by the 
Senate until March, 1862, when he was nominated 
a second time for gallantry. Gen. Sickles served 
under Gen. Joseph Hooker with marked distinction 
at Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, and Malvern Hill. He 
was inthe seven days’ fight before Richmond, and 
also participated at Antietam. Succeeding Gen. 
Hooker in the command of the division, he took 
part in the engagement at Fredericksburg. He was 
appointed a major general of volunteers on March 
7, 1863, his commission dating from November 29, 
1862. At Chancellorsville, commanding the Third 
Army Corps, to which he had been promoted, he 
was highly commended for gallant conduct, and his 
courage and activity at Gettysburg are matters of 
history. All authorities accord him a very impor- 
tant part in that great battle, some contending that 
his was the master stroke that saved the day. It 
was at Gettysburg that he lost a leg. In March, 
1865, he was brevetted a major general of the regu- 


‘lar army for bravery and meritorious service ut 


Gettysburg. 

President Lincoln and Secretary Seward sent 
General Sickles on a confidential mission to Colom- 
bia and other South American States early in 1865. 
He negotiated an important treaty regarding rights 
of transit over the Isthmus of Panama. Imme- 
diately upon his return to this country he was se- 
lected to play an important part in the task of re- 
construction. He commanded the Military De- 
partment of the Carolinas in 1865-7 and performed 
his duties in a manner that elicited the cordial com- 
mendation of Secretary Stanton and General Grant. 
The views of President Johnson differed from those 
of General Sickles, however, and the President re- 
lieved Sickles of his command, after first offering 
him the mission to the Netherlands, which he de- 
clined. He was mustered out of the service Jan- 
uary I, 1868, and was placed on the retired list 
with the full rank of Major-General April 14, 1869. 

In the spring of 1869 President Grant having 
tendered to General Sickles the mission to Mexico, 
which was declined, appointed him United States 
Minister to Spain, a post which he retained until 
March 20, 1874. After relinquishing that office to 
his successor General Sickles continued to reside 
abroad, chiefly in France, until 1880. Since his 
return he has served a term in Congress, has held 
for a brief period the office of sheriff of this county, 
has been president of the New York State Board of 
Civil Service, and he is now and has been since its 
creation chairman of the State Commission for 
Erecting the New York Monuments. During his 
latest term in Congress General Sickles drew and 
secured the passage of the act making the Gettys- 
burg battlefield a national park. As chairman of 
the state board he has superintended the erection of 
all of the New York monuments on that famous 
field and at Chattanooga. To this particular sub- 


ject he has given a great amount of attention. 
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In a deep sense every biographer is an inventor 
like the novelist. The man of action, after he is 
dead, is at the mercy of every man who writes his 
life. Is not Alexander the Great no less a figment 
of another man’s brain than Achilles, or Macbeth, 
or Mr. Pickwick? But the poet, we are told, has 
the advantage over the man of action in that he, 
the poet, is occupied during his entire life in paint- 
ing his own portrait, and the biographer can not 


wholly efface it. This is why, of all English poets, . 


Shakespeare is the only one whom we do thor- 
oughly know. 

Steevens did not exaggerate when he said that 
all we know of Shakespeare’s outer life is that he 
was born at Stratford-on-Avon, married, went to 
London, wrote plays, returned to Stratford, and 
died. Owing to this circumstance (and a blessed 
one it is) we can commune with the greatest of our 
poets undisturbed. We know how Shakespeare 
confronted every circumstance of this mysterious 
life—we know how he confronted the universe, seen 
and unseen—we know to what degree and in what 
way he felt every human passion. There is no care- 
less letter of his, thank God! to give us a wrong im- 
pression of him. There is no record of his talk at 
the Mermaid, the Falcon, or the Apollo saloon to 
make readers doubtful whether his printed utter- 
ances truly represent him. Would that the will had 
been destroyed! then there would have been no talk 
about the “second-best bed’ and the like insane 
gabble. Suppose, by ill chance, a batch of his let- 
ters to Anne Hathaway had been preserved. Is it 
not a moral certainty that they would have been as 
uninteresting as the letters of Coleridge, of Scott, 
of Dickens, of Rossetti, and of Rossetti’s sister? 

For why are the letters of literary men apt to be 
so much less interesting than those of other people? 
Is it not because, the desire to express oneself in 
written language being universal, this desire with 
people outside the literary class has to be of neces- 
sity exercised in letter-writing? Is it not because, 
where there is no other means of written expres- 
sion than that of letter-writing, the best efforts of 
the letter-writer are put into the composition, as the 
best writing of the essayist is put into his essays! 
However this might have been in Shakespeare’s 
time, the half-conscious, graphic power of the non- 


literary letter-writer of to-day is often so great that - 


if all the letters written in English by non-literary 
people, especially letters written from abroad to 
friends at home in the year 1897, were collected, 
and the cream of them extracted and printed, the 
book would be the most precious litetary produc- 
tion that the year has to show. If, on the other 
hand, the letters of contemporary English authors 
were collected in the same way, the poverty of the 
book would.be amazing as compared with the pub- 
lished writing of the authors. 





The Short Story........... Frederick Wedmore........... Nineteenth Century 

What is, and what is not, a short story? Many 
things a short story may be. It may be an episode, 
a fairy tale, the presentation of a single character 


with the stage to himself; a tale of the uncanny; a 
dialogue of comedy, a panorama of selected land- 
scape, a vision of the sordid street, a record of hero- 
ism, a remote tradition or an old belief vitalized by 
its bearing on our lives to-day, an analysis of an 
obscure calling, a glimpse at a forgotten quarter. 
A short story—I mean a short imaginative work 
in the difficult medium of prose; for plot, or story 
proper, is no essential part of it, though in work like 
Conan Doyle’s or Rudyard Kipling’s it may be a 
very delightful part—a short story may be any one 
of the things that have been named, or it may be 
something besides ; but one thing it can never be— 
it can never be a “novel in a nutshell.” That is a 
favorite definition, but not a definition that holds. 
It is a definition for the kind of public that asks for 
a convenient inexactness, and resents the subtlety 
which is inseparable from precise truth. Writers and 
serious readers know that a good short story can- 
not possibly be a “précis,” a synopsis, a “scenario,” 
as it were, of a novel. It is a separate thing—as 
separate, almost, as the sonnet is from the epic—it 
involves the exercise almost of a different art. 

That, perhaps, is one reason why it is generally 
—in spite of temporary vogue as pleasant pastime 
—a little underrated as an intellectual performance. 
That is why great novelists succeed in it so seldom 
—or, at ail events, fail in it sometimes—even great 
novelists like Mr. Hardy, the stretch of whose can- 
vas has never led him into carelessness of detail. 
Yet with him, even, in his short stories, the inequal- 
ity is greater than befits the work of such an artist, 
and greater than is to be accounted for wholly by 
mood; so that by the side of The Three Strangers, 
or, vet better, that delightful thing, the Interlopers 
at the Knap, you have short tales tossed off with: 
momentary indifference--as you can imagine Sheri- 
dan, with his braced language of comedy, stooping 
once toa charade. And if a master nods sometimes 
—a master like Hardy—does it not almost follow 
that, by the public at least, the conditions of the 
short story are not understood, and so, in the esti- 
mate of the criticism of the dinner-table, and by the 
criticism of the academic, the tale is made to suffer 
by its brevity? But if it is well done, it has done 
this amazing thing: it has become quintessence; it 
has eliminated the superfluous; and it has taken 
time to be brief. Then—amongst readers whose 
judgments are perfunctory—who have not thought 
the thing out—it is rewarded by being spoken of 
as an “agreeable sketch,” “a promising little ef- 
fort,” an “earnest of better things.” So—not to 
talk of any other instance—one imagines the big 
public rewarding the completed charm of The 
Author of Beltraffio and of A Day of Days, though 
pregnant brevity is not generally Mr. Henry 
James’ strength. And then Mr. James works away 
at the long novel, and, of course, is clever in it, be- 
cause with him, not to be clever might require more 
than American passiveness. Very good; but I go 
back from the record of all that Maisie ought not 
to have known to The Author of Beltraffio and to 
A Day of Days—“promising little efforts,” “earn- 
ests of better things.” 
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Well, then, the short story is wont to be estima- 
ted, not by its quality, but by its size, a mode of ap- 
praisement under which the passion of Schumann, 
with his wistful questionings—in “Warum,” say, or 
in “Der Dichter spricht’—would be esteemed less 
seriously than the amiable score of Maritana! And 
a dry point by Mr. Whistler, two dozen lines laid 
with the last refinement of charm, would be held 
inferior to a panorama by Phillopoteau, or to the 
backgrounds of the contemporary theatre. One 
would have thought that this was obvious. But 
in our latest stage of civilization it is sometimes 
only the obvious that requires to be pointed out. 

While we are upon the subject of hindrances to 
the appreciation of this particular form of imagina- 
tive work, we may remind ourselves of one draw- 
back in regard to which the short story must make 
common cause with the voluminous novel: I mean 
the inability of the mass of readers to do justice to 
the seriousness of any artistic, as opposed to any 
moral, or political, or pretentiously regenerative 
fiction. For the man in the street, for many pros- 
perous people perhaps even for the very cream of 
up-to-date persons, fiction is but a ‘“délassement,” 
and the artists who practice it, in its higher forms, 
are a little apt to be estimated as contributors to 
public enertainment. The view is something of 
this nature—I read it so expressed only the other 
day: “The tired clergyman, after a day’s work; 
what book shall he take up? Fiction, perhaps, 
would seem too trivial; history, too solid.” 

The serious writer of novel or short story brings 
no balm for the “tired clergyman’’—other than 
such balm as is afforded by the delight of serious 
art. At high tension he has delivered himself of his 
performance, and if his work is to be properly en- 
joved, it must be met by those who are ready to 
receive it; it must be met by the alert, not the 
fatigued, reader; and with the short story in par- 
ticular, with its omissions, with the brevity of its 
allusiveness, it must be met half way. Do not let 
us expect it to be “solid,” like Mill, or Lightfoot, 
or Westcott—or even like A B C Railway Guides. 
You must condone the “triviality” which put its 
fingers on the pulse of life and says, ‘‘Thou ailest 
here and here’—which exposes, not a‘ political 
movement, like the historian of the outward fact, 
but the secrets of the heart, rather, and human 
weakness, and the courage which in strait places 
comes somehow to the sons of men, and the beauty 
and the strength of affection—and which does this 
by intuition as much as by science. 

But to go back to considerations common in 
some degree to all fiction, but proper more abso- 
lutely to the short story. I have suggested briefly 
what the short story may be; we have seen briefly 
the one thing it cannot be—which is, a novel told 
within restricted space. Let us ask what methods 
it may adopt—what are some of the varieties of its 
form. 

The short story admits of greater variety of form 
than does the long novel, and the number of these 
forms will be found to be increasing—and we must 
not reject conventionally (as we are terribly apt to 
do) the new form because we are unfamiliar with 
it. The forms that are open to the novel are open 
to the short imaginative piece, and, to boot, very 
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many besides. Common to both, of course, is the 
most customary form of all—that in which the 
writer narrates as from outside the drama, yet with 
internal knowledge of it—what is called the “narra- 
tive form,” which includes within its compass, in a 
single work, narrative proper and a moderate share 
of dialogue. Common again to both short and long 
stories, obviously, is a form which, in skilled hands, 
and used only for those subjects to which it is most 
appropriate, may give strange reality to the mat- 
ter presented—the form, I mean, in which the story 
is told in the first person, as the experience and the 
sentiment of one character who runs throughout 
the whole. The short story, though it should use 
this form very charily, adopts it more conveniently 
than does the long novel; for the novel has many 
more characters than the short story, and for the 
impartial presentation of many characters this form 
is a fetter. It gives of a large group a prejudiced 
and partial view. 

The third and only other form that I can call to 
mind as common to both novel and short story, 
though not equally convenient to both, is the rare 
form of letters. That again, like any other that will 
not bear a prolonged strain, is oftener available for 
short story than for big romance. It is possible, of 
course, to mix these different forms; but for such 
mixture we shall conclude, I fancy, that prolonged 
fiction offers the best opportunity. Such mixture 
has its dangers for the short story; you risk, per- 
haps, unity of effect. But there are short stories in 
which monotony is avoided, and the force of the 
narrative in reality emphasized, by some telling 
lines from a letter, whose end or whose beginning 
may be otherwise imparted to us. 

I devote a few lines to but two or three of the 
forms which by common consent are for the short 
story only. One of them is simple dialogue. 

Then, again, possible, though not often desira- 
ble for the short story, is the diary form—extracts 
from a diary, rather. Applied to work on an ex- 
tensive scale, your result—since you would neces- 
sarily lack concentrated theme—your result would 
be a chronicle, not a story. Applied to the shorter 
fiction, it must be used charily. It is a form not 
easily received, not suffered gladly. It is for the 
industrious, who read a good thing twice, and for 
the enlightened, who read it three times. 

I throw out these things only as hints; we may 
apply them where we will, as we think about stories. 
But something has yet to be said. Of the two 
forms already named as generally unfitted for the 
long novel, and fitted only now and again for the 
short story, one, it will be noticed, is all dialogue ; 
the other, necessarily, a form in which there is no 
dialogue at all. And I think we find, upon reflec- 
tion, the lighter work leans oftenest on the one 
form; the graver work leans oftenest on the other. 

Indeed, from this we might go on to notice that 
as far as the short story is concerned, most of the 
finer and more lasting work, though cast in forms 
which quite permit of the dialogue, has, as a matter 
of fact, but little dialogue in it. Balzac’s “La 
Grenadiére’’—it is years since I read it; but has it 
any dialogue at all? Balzac’s “L’Interdiction”—an 
extraordinary presentation of a quaint functionary, 
fossiliferous and secluded, suddenly brought into 
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contact with people of the world, and with the ut- 
most ability baffling their financial intrigue—this is 
certainly the most remarkable short story every 
written about money — “L’Interdiction’” has not 
much dialogue. In the Atheist’s Mass, again—the 
short story of such a nameless pathos—the piece 
which more even than Eugénie Grandet itself, 
should be everybody’s introduction, and especially 
every woman’s introduction, to the genius of Bal- 
zac: ‘La Messe de l’Athée” has no dialogue. Com- 
ing to our actual contemporaries in France,. of 
whom Zola and Daudet must still, it is possible, 
be‘accounted the foremost, it is natural that the 
more finished and minute worker—the worker 
lately lamented—should be the one who has made 
the most of the short story. . . . 

In descriptions of landscape the very obligations 
of the short story are an advantage to its art. Na- 
ture in fiction requires to be seen, not in endless 
detail, as a botanical or geographical study, but as 
in classic landscape composition, a noble glimpse 
of it, over a man’s shoulder, under a man’s arm. | 
know, of course, that is not the popular view. There 
are novels which have owed their popularity to 
landscape written by the ream. Coaches have been 
named after them; steamboats have been named 
after them. I am not sure that, in their honor, in- 
accessible heights have not been scaled and virgin 
forests broken in upon, so that somewhere in pictu- 
resque districts the front of a gigantic hotel shall 
have inscribed on it the title of a diffuse novel. 

But that is not the great way. The great way, 
from Virgil’s to Browning’s, is the way of preg- 
nant brevity. And where dialogue is employed in 


the finer short story, every line of it is bound to be 


significant. The short story has no room for tlie 
reply that is only near to being appropriate, and 
it deserves no pardon for the word that would not 
have been certainly employed. It is believed gen- 
erally, and one can well suppose that it is true, that 
the average dialogue of the diffuse novel is written 
quickly. That is in part because so little of it is 
really dramatic—is really at all the inevitable word. 
But the limited sentences in which, when the narra- 
tor must narrate no more, the persons who have 
been described in the short story express them- 
selves on their restricted stage, need, if I dare as- 
sert it, to be written slowly, or, what is better, re- 
read a score of times, and pruned, and looked at 
from without, and surveyed on every side. 

But, indeed, of the long story, as well as of the 
short, may it not be agreed that, on the whole, the 
dialogue is apt to be the least successful thing? 
The ordinary reader, of course, will not be dramatic 
enough to notice its deficiencies. In humorous 
dialogue, these are seen least. Humorous dialogue 
has a legitimate license. You do not ask from it 
exactitude ; you do not nail it down. But in serious 
dialogue, the dialogue of the critical moment, when 
the fire of a little word will kindle how great a mat- 
ter, how needful then, and how rare, that the word 
be the true one! We do not want laxity, inappro- 
priateness, on the one hand; nor, on the other, the 
tortured phraseology of a too resolute cleverness. 

One of the difficulties of the short story, the short 
story shares with the acted drama, and that is the 
indispensableness of compression—the need that 
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every sentence shall tell—the difference being, that 
in the acted drama it must tell for the moment, it 
must tell till it is found out, and in the short story 
it must tell for at least a modest eternity, and some- 
thing more, if that be possible—for if a “fortnight 
is eternity” upon the Stock Exchange, a literary 
eternity is, perhaps, forty years. 

Of course, the short story, like all other fiction 
to be read, does not share the other difficulties of 
the acted drama—above all, the disadvantage which 
drags the acted drama down—the disadvantage 
of appealing to, at all events of having to give sops 
to, at one and the same moment, gallery and stalls: 
an audience so incongruous that it lies outside the 
power of literature to weld it really together. In 
the contemporary theatre, in some of the very 
cleverest of our acted dramas, the characters are 
frequently doing, not what the man of intuition, and 
the man who remembers life, knows that they 
would do, but that which they must do to conciliate 
the dress circle, to entertain the pit. To such 
temptations the writer of the short story is not even 
exposed, if he be willing to conceive of his art upon 
exalted lines, to-offer carefully the best of his re- 
flection, in a form of durable and chosen grace, or, 
by a less conscious, perhaps, but not less fruitful, 
husbanding of his resources, to give us, sooner or 
later, some first-hand, study of human emotion, 
“gotten,” as William Watson says, “of the imme- 
diate soul.” But again, contrasting his fortunes 
with those of his brother, the dramatist, the writer 
of short stories must, even at the best, know him- 
self denied the dramatist’s crowning advantage— 
which is the thrill of actual human presence. 

Among the better writers, one tendency of the 
day is to devote a greater care to the art of expres- 
sion—to an unbroken continuity of excellent and 
varied style. The short story, much more than the 
long one, makes this thing possible to men who 
may not claim to be geniuses, but who, if we are to 
respect them at all, must claim to be artists. And 
yet, in face of the indifference of so much of our 
public here, to anything we can call style—in face, 
actually, of a strange insensibility to it—the at- 
tempt, wherever made, is a courageous one. This 
insensibility—how does it come about? 

It comes about, in honest truth, partly because 
that instrument of art, our English tongue, in 
which the verse of Gray was written and the prose 
of Landor and Sterne, is likewise the necessary ve- 
hicle in which, every morning of our lives, we ask 
for something at breakfast. If we all of us had to 
demand breakfast by making a rude drawing of a 
coffee-pot, we should understand, before long—the 
quickness of the French intelligence on that matter 
being unfortunately denied us—the man in the 
street would understand that writing, as much as 
painting, is an art to be acquired, and an art in 
whose technical processes one is bound to take 
pleasure. And, perhaps, another reason is the im- 
mense diffusion nowadays of superficial education ; 
so that the election of a book to the honors of 
quick popularity is decided by those, precisely, 
whose minds are least trained for the exercise of 
that suffrage. What is elected is too often the work 
which presents at a first reading everything that it 
presents at all. 
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Against this happy tendency one has to set—in 
regard at least to some of them—tendencies less 
admirable. For, whilst the only kind of work that 
has a chance of engaging the attention of Sainte- 
Beuve’s “severe to-morrow” is work that is orig- 
inal, individual, sincere, is it not a pity, because of 
another’s sudden success, to be unremittingly oc- 
cupied with the exploitation of one particular 
world—to paint for ever, say, in violent and garish 
hue, or in deep shades through which no light can 
struggle, the life of the gutter?—te paint it, too, 
-with that distorted “realism” which witnesses upon 
the part of its practitioners to one thing only, a 
profound conviction of the ugly! I talk, of course, 
not of the short stories of the penetrating observer, 
but of those of the dyspeptic pessimist, whose 
pessimism, where it is not the pose of the contor- 
tionist—adopted with an eye to a sensational suc- 
cess of journalism, to a commercial effect—is hys- 
teria, an imitative malady, a malady of the mind. 
The profession of the literary pessimist is already 
overcrowded. 

In France, in the short story, we may easily no- 
tice, the uglier forms of “realism” are wearing 
themselves out. “Le soleil de France,” said Gluck 
to Marie Antoinette, “‘le soleil de France donne du 
génie.” And the genius that it gives cannot long 
be hopeless and sombre. ‘It leaves the obscure 
wood and tangled by-paths; it makes for the open 
road; “la route claire et droite’—the phrase is M. 
Poincarré’s—“‘la route claire et droite ott marche le 
génie Frangais.” Pessimism, as it seems to me, is 


only natural—can only be excusable—to those who 


are still bowed down by the immense responsibility 
of youth. It was a great poet who, writing of one 
of his peers—a man of mature life—declared of 
him, not “he mopes picturesquely,” but “he knows 
the world, firm, quiet, and gay.” To such a writer— 
only to such a writer—is possible a happy comedy ; 
and possible, besides, a true and an august vision 
of profounder things! And that is the spifit to which 
the Shorter Story, at its best, will certainly return. 





The Age of Poetry Louisville Courier-Journal 


Without doubt poetry, since the passing of the 
masters, has not been of that large-souled and 
sonorous character which lifts one above the com- 
monplaces of existence, changing him from a mere 
reader into an active participant, from a mere nine- 
teenth century weakling into a Lancelot, a Sohrab 
or a Sigmund. Nor is the fault, perhaps, alto- 
gether with the poets; for, somewhat like a river, 
poetry of the lesser order follows largely the chan- 
nel made for it by the desires of its readers, its 
width and depth being limited by the same power. 
In this day when the ideal seems of an importance 
unduly subordinate to that of the practical, the 
popular demand for short pieces of verse—as con- 
stituting, perhaps, a lesser evil than longer poems 
—has acted as a detriment to the composition of 
epics. And who knows what Miltons are inglori- 
ously mute because of lack of encouragement? The 
really great poet, however, has nothing to do with 
the popular demand; he will write epics if so his 
mood is, and these will be read as eagerly as the 
light songs of a popular versifier, and by a worthier 
if perhaps less numerous circle. 
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In a review of the recently published complete 
edition of the works of Mr. Aldrich, the Atlantic 
Monthly seems to echo a question asked in its 
pages some time since in connection with reviews 
of the work of certain distinctively minor poets. It 
was suggested, and the suggestion was supported 
by arguments more or less plausible, that the age 
of poetry is past, that the whistle of the steam-en- 
gine has destroyed romance, and that the roar of 
factory has drowned the music of verse. An im- 
plied argument in support of this is that the poets 
are all minor poets. The age of Homer has been 
suggested as fulfilling all poetic conditions more 
perfectly than any. Yet it may well be doubted if 
the conditions were less perfect in the days of the 
Northern Siegfried and Sigurd. The one age had 
a Homer to preserve it, the other did not. How- 
ever, the Atlantic says: 

This is one reason why the Homeric poems 
peculiar fulness of interest which has never been equaled. 
Critics have asked why the mere sailing of a ship is poet- 
ical in Homer in a way different from anything in mod- 
ern writing; why the mere putting on and off of clothing 
has its charm. This is partly due, no doubt, to the melo- 
dious sound of the Greek language, but still more to the 
nearness of these actions to man. The simple sailing 
vessel of Homer, every part of which was shaped imme- 
diately by the builder’s craft, which was propelled by the 
winds and goverened directly by the pilot’s hand, is, pace 
Mr. Kipling and MacAndrew’s Hymn, a fitter subject 
of poetry than an Atlantic steamer. So, too, a human 
interest clings to a robe woven in the prince’s halls by 
Andromache and her maidens, such as a garment of 
Worth’s can scarcely possess. 


have a 


Human life in its simple essentials changes not 
with the change of year and season. Like the old 
Appian Way, trodden alike by all from the highest 
type of Roman civilization to the fiercest type of 
the barbarian, up hill, down hill, through meadow, 
through forest, it stretches white and shining, yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. We love as dearly, 
and perhaps we hate as intensely, as did Hector or 
Achilles. No more than they did do we know 
whence we came, and in the same old mystery is 
shrouded the end and the meaning of human ex- 
istence. That we have in us something that re- 
sponds to the Homeric poetry is ample proof that 
life is the same now that it was. It is the environ- 
ments, the customs and manners, that pass and 
alter. 

We of this latter day see the age of Homer 
through the eyes of Homer, not through the eyes of 
the ordinary Greek citizen of that day. If to us, en- 
vironed with our complex civilization, the life of 
that time seems Arcadian in its simplicity, to the 
ancient citizen, who was native to it, it was real and 
unpoetic enough. Had it been otherwise, every 
man of them would have been a poet. It was, how- 
ever, only the genius of the Homeric poets that 
perceived the poetry and preserved the life of a 
later and less simple people. Perhaps should the 
coming century produce a poet who shall bear the 
same relation to his time that Homer bore to his 
own, in some far future age when our era has be- 
come what Homer’s era is to us, a confusion of cen- 
turies, the infinitely cultured citizen will look back 
regretfully to these days as almost perfectly fulfill- 
ing in their simplicity the conditions under which 
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poetry is possible. To him, perhaps, hedged with 
the results of a progress beyond our power of com- 
prehension, the sailing of an Atlantic liner will 
seem as poetic as the sailing of a Homeric vessel 
does to us. 

Life is shrouded in mystery, is mystery ; mystery 
is poetic; and thus poetry is one of the inevitable 
conditions of life. No more than was the citizen of 
the Homeric world are we able to see the poetry 
in our surroundings, and therein lies the difference 
between the ordinary man and the poet. Says 
Carlyle in this connection : 

The poet, we imagine, can never have far to seek for 
a subject; the elements of his art are in him, and around 
him on every hand; for him the Ideal world is not remote 
from the Actual, but under it and within it; nay, he is a 
poet, precisely because he can discern it there. Where- 
ever there is a sky above him, and a world around him, 
the poet is in his place; for here, too, is man’s existence, 
with its infinite longings and small acquirings, its ever- 
thwarted, ever-renewed endeavors; its unspeakable as- 
pirations, its fears and hopes that wander through eter- 
nity; and all the mystery of brightness and gloom that it 
was ever made of, in any age or climate, since man began 
to live. 

It is not that the age of poetry is past that poetry 
is of a lower order; it is not even, perhaps, that the 
time is one of unpoetic conditions. No longer, it 
is true, does the blameless Arthur reign at Came- 
lot. The mighty Rustum and the long-lost Sohrab 
battle no more on the sands by the misty Oxus. 
The shining heroes of Walhalla seem indeed to 
have passed away forever in the last twilight of the 
gods. Yet their absence signifies no impossibility 


of return, but rather merely the temporary silence 
of the voices that are able to recall them. 





Faults of the Modern Historical Romance.......G. R. Carpenter. Forum 


The historical romance, however weak an instru- 
ment it may be in theory, makes in actuality a spe- 
cial and perhaps an abiding appeal to human intel- 
ligence and emotion, refreshing and restoring the 
weary spirit. My intention is merely to inquire how 
far modern romances satisfy our natural cravings 
for books of the kind, and to hazard a guess as to 
whether their authors are taking the surest path 
to our gratitude and affection. 

These novels fall at once into several classes, cor- 
responding to the sort of effect that they produce 
upon us. First, the swarm of tales which depend 
for their interest entirely upon a clever or intricate 
plot—the lowest structural form in which the his- 
torical romance can appear. 

The weak point of this whole group of novels is 
that, though much happens, nothing really comes 
of it. What if these lost maidens are heroically re- 
covered and gratefully espouse their rescuers? 
Nothing but their own fortunes has been in doubt. 
The fate of a kingdom has not hung on a hazard- 
ous venture, as when Athos sought the gold in 
the vaults of Newcastle; or when D’Artagnan 
caged the astonished Monk and deposited him at 
Charles’ feet in Holland; or when the four bold 
companions plotted to rescue Charles I. and were 
thwarted only by the devilish ingenuity of Milady’s 
son and avenger. What matters it whether some 
chance English girl is lost or found? The stake is 
nothing in comparison with that involved when the 
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same four gentlemen match themselves against all 
the force and guile of the Cardinal and the King, 
and bring back the Queen’s diamonds from Buck- 
ingham. These trivial plots do not appeal even to 
the intelligence ; the characters have not even a per- 
sonal charm. The ladies are dolls; the knights, 
manikins. Such novels, in which all interest is 
centred on the plot, show no practical knowledge 
of life in the periods with which they deal, and seem 
to have been placed in one century or another 
by sheer accident. The successful writer of his- 
torical romance must have seized the very heart 
of the epoch he treats. If through ignorance or in- 
dolence he have failed to do this, he should confine 
himself to the life of to-day. 

The second class, the next higher grade, into 
which these novels fall so readily, is that which ap- 
peals more strongly to the emotions. . . . 

A still higher type, the historical romance of 
character, is a natural modern outgrowth on the 
hoary trunk of exciting narrative. In this group of 
romances the plot is trivial; it is character that 
plays the chief part. Like modern realists, the 
authors force us to contemplate the universe 
through the experiences of a single given tempera- 
ment. 

Two traits of modern work of this sort are espe- 
cially prominent. First, it has distinctly the air of a 
market. These books are, as a rule, obviously made 
to sell. It is this that gives them their hurried air, 
like that of hastily built tenements. Second, even 
when, as is sometimes the case, they are carefully 
constructed, it usually appears that they are delib- 
erately intended to suit the taste of the most impor- 
tant factor in the reading public of to-day—the girls 
and women. Scarcely one of them is free from 
tawdry sentimentality. They must be love stories ; 
they must end happily. With this careless work- 
manship and this sentimentality, the tone and 
method of the best older works may be strongly 
contrasted. Scott and Dumas both, to be sure, 
wrote in breathless haste, and wrote, at times, 
avowedly for money. But their hearts were in their 
art; and their finest works seem to have been the 
fruit of ample leisure and unhindered fancy and 
meditation. At its best their workmanship was 
flawless. In spite of the rapidity with which inci- 
dent follows incident, Dumas developed his plot 
slowly, with abundant illustration of character. He 
was not preoccupied with mere love sentiment, the 
girl-and-boy love of our later romancers. That 
finds its proper place; but there are elements far 
more essential to the tale of romantic adventure. 
As Shakespeare, in his historical plays, Dumas had 
always his eye on greater objects than the mere for- 
tunes of a single man. How different is this 
sound and noble handling of great human interests 
from the episodic treatment of merely personal ad- 
venture ! 

We appreciate the subtlety, the complexity, the 
richness, of novels of the newer school; but we re- 
tain our affection for the works of Scott, Dumas, 
and the most worthy of their followers. Anti- 
quarianism will not satisfy us, nor mere sentiment, 
nor sensationalism ; but whoever can tell a manly 
tale of noble struggle in a noble cause can still find 
his way to our hearts. 
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By F. M. Hopkins 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell was born in Philadelphia, 
February 15, 1829. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and at the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, whence he was graduated in 1850. He 
is also a graduate of Harvard, and has received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh and 
Princeton universities. He has had a large practice 
in his native city for many years, making a specialty 
of nervous diseases. Beside mere technical publica- 
tions, his medical works include a number of 
popular treatises. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to his profession, 
Dr. Mitchell has been a prolific contributor to pure 
literature. In prose we have Hephzibah Guinness, 
1880; In War Time, 1884; Roland Blake, 1886; 
Characteristics, 1893; and his historical novel, 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, which has won such 
well-deserved fame since its publication a little over 
a year ago. Dr. Mitchell’s first book of verse, The 
Hill of Stones, appeared in 1882, and was followed 
by a half dozen other volumes inside of fifteen 
years. In 1896 these seven volumes were brought 
together in a collected edition published by the 
‘Century Company, and from this source the selec- 
tion which follow this note have been made. 

In this complete edition the poems are grouped 
under three classifications : dramatic, miscellaneous 
and occasional. His dramatic verse—always spir- 
ited, imaginative and constructed after the best 
models—has been notably successful. From these, 
however, space does not permit us to quote. His 
miscellaneous, or shorter poems, contain many 
lyrics of rare beauty. The selections which we re- 
print are fairly representative, and demonstrate that 
Dr. Mitchell has genuine gifts as a lyrical as well 
as a dramatic poet. 

A CONCEIT. ’ 

Loitering scents from the garden come, 

Blown from shelter of wind-stirred trees; 
Like bits of song from the lips we love, 

They rise and fade on the evening breeze. 
And shall we marry in wedlock sweet 

The poet's soul and the floweret’s breath, 
And, musing, wonder what many tongues 

The yearning singer may gain in death? 
Whom wilt thou hear in the rich wild scents 

Of the ancient gardens’ well-trimmed shade? 
Who shall the jessamine’s laureate be, 

And who for the summer’s noble maid, 
The great red rose, shall tell us in song 

Her tender passion of sweet perfume? 
And whose shall the frail clematis be, 

With its faint aroma and fringe of bloom? 
Wilt give unto Keats the waiting rose? 

To Shelley’s voice the violet’s scent; 
And Spenser’s measure of stately song 

To haunt the lily’s silvery tent? 

LAKE HELEN. 

I lie in my red canoe 

On the waters still and deep, 
And o’er me darkens the sky, 

And beneath the billows sleep; 


Till, between the stars above 
And those in the lake’s embrace, 


I seem to float like the dead 
In the noiselessness of space. 


Betwixt two worlds I drift, 
A bodiless soul again,— 
Between the still, thoughts of God 
And those which belong to men; 


And out of the height above, 
And out of the deep below, 

A thought that is like a ghost 
Doth gather and gain and grow, 


That now and forever more 
This silence of death shall hold, 
While the nations fade and die, 
And the countless years are rolled. 


But I turn the light canoe, 
And, darting across the night, 
Am glad of the paddle’s noise 
And the camp-fire’s honest light. 


DREAMLAND. 
Up anchor! Up anchor! 
Set sail and away! 
The ventures of dreamland 
Are thine for a day. 
Yo, heave ho! 
Aloft and alow 
Elf sailors are singing, 
Yo, heave ho! 
The breeze that is blowing 
So sturdily strong 
Shall fill thy sail 
With the breath of a song. 
A fay at the mast-head 
Keeps watch o’er the sea; 
Blown amber of tresses 
Thy banner shall be; 
Thy freight the lost laughter 
That sad souls have missed, 
Thy cargo the kisses 
That never were kissed. 
And ho, for a fay maid 
Born merry in June, 
Of dainty red roses 
Beneath a red moon. 
The star-pearls that midnight 
Casts down on the sea, 
Dark gold of the sunset 
Her fortune shail be. 
And ever she whispers, 
More tenderly sweet, 
“Love am I, love only, 
Love perfect, complete. 
The world is my lordship, 
The heart is my slave; 
I mock at the ages, 
I laugh at the grave. 
Wilt sail with me ever 
A dream-haunted sea, 
Whose whispering waters 
Shall murmur to thee 
The love-haunted lyrics 
Dear poets have made 
Ere life had a fetter, 
Ere love was afraid?” 
Then up with the anchor! 
Set sail and away! 
The ventures of loveland 
Are thine for a day. 























CERVANTES. 


There are who gather with decisive power 
The mantle of contentment round their souls, 
And face with strange serenity the hour 

Of pain, or grief, or any storm that rolls 
Destruction o’er the tender joys of life. 


There are whom some great quest of heart or brain 
Keeps even-poised, whatever fate the years 

May fetch to mock with lesser loss or gain, 

And find brief joy in smiles, small grief in tears, 
And tranquil take the hurts of human strife. 


A few there be who, spendthrift heirs of mirth 
Immortal, mock the insolence of fate, 

And with a bre*t of jesting round the earth 
Ripple men’s c -2ks with smiles, and gay, elate, 
Sit ever in the sunshine of their mood. 


Oh, royal master of all merry chords, 

Of every note in mirth’s delightful scale, 

To thee was spared no pang that earth affords 
Nor any woe of sorrow’s endless tale,— 

Want, prison, wounds, all that has man subdued; 


But, light of soul, as if all life were joy, 

Forever armed with humor’s shining mail, 
True-hearted, gallant, free from scorn’s alloy, 
When life was beggared of its best, and frail 
Grew hope, ‘tis said thou still wert lord of smiles. 


This could I wish; and yet it well may be 
Thy heart smiled not, for wit, like fairy gold, 
Mayhap wen naught for him who scattered glee, 
No help for him by whom the jest was told, — 
The world’s sad fool, whose ever-ready wiles 


Rang the glad bells of laughter down the years, 
And cheated pain with merry mysteries, 

And from a prison cell, the twins of tears, 
Sent forth his Don and Squire to win at ease 
Such joy of mirth as his could never be. 


Ah, who can say! His latest day of pain 

Took Shakespeare's kindred soul. I trust they met 
Where smiles are frequent, and the saddest gain 
What earth denies, the privilege to forget 


“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely.” 


But where he sleeps, the land which gave him birth, 
And gave no more to him, its greatest child, 
Knows not to-day. Some levelled heap of earth, 
Some nameless stone, lies oer him who beguiled 
.So many a heart from thinking on its pain. 


Yet I can fancy that at morning there 

The birds sing gladder, and at evening still 

The peasant, resting from his day of care, 

Goes joyous thence with some mysterious thrill 

Of lightsome mirth, whose cause he seeks in vain. 


SUNSET AT SEA. 


Adown the thronged deck of the steamer 

The babble of voices fails slowly, 

As if unseen fingers of silence 

Were laid on the lips of the speakers. 

A blazon of azure-flecked crimson, 
White-starred: with the quick-leaping foam-jets, 
Falls swift on the shuddering ocean; 

While gather o’erhead to the zenith 

Imperious splendors of scarlet. 

Slow fadeth the coior that troubles 

The soul with mysterious terror, 
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Till unto the sky and the waters 
Is born the cool quiet of purples 

That calm the stirred heart of the seer. 
The peace which is past understanding, 
Which only the heart can interpret, 
Comes clad in the shadows of twilight 
With meanings elusive and tender, 

That die at the mere touch o7 thought, and 
Are frail as the firstlings of April. 

The peace which is past understanding: 
Ethereal, viewless, and solemn, 

Mysterious gift of the evening, 

A love dew that comes, how we know not, 
And freshens all life, how we wist not; 

Till down to the paling horizon 

Are poured the night shadows, while ever 
The huge striving bulk of the steamer 
Hurls on through the dark and the ocean. 








EVENING BY THE SEA, 


With noble waste of lazy hours 
I loitered, till I saw the moon, 

A rosy pearl, hang vast and strange 
Above the long gray dune! 







And hither, thither, as I went, 
My ancient friend the sea beside, 
Whatever tune my spirit sang 
The dear old comrade tried. 
TIDE. 


THE RISING 








An idle man, I stroll at eve, 
Where move the waters to and fro; 

Full soon their added gains will leave 
Small space for me to come and go. 


Already in the clogging sand 
I walk with dull, retarded feet; 

Yet still is sweet the lessening strand, 
And still the lessening light is sweet. 


LINCOLN. 


Chained by stern duty to the rock of state, 
His spirit armed in mail of rugged mirth, 
Ever above, though ever near to earth, 
Yet felt his heart the cruel tongues that sate 
Base appetites, and foul with slander, wait 
Till the keen lightnings bring the awful hour 
When wounds and suffering shall give them power. 
Most was he like to Luther, gay and great, 
Solemn and mirthful, strong of heart and limb, 
Tender and simple too; he was so near 
To all things human that he cast out fear, 
And, ever simpler, like a little child, 
Lived in unconscious nearness unto Him 
Who always on earth's little ones hath smiled. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sir Goldenrod stands by and grieves 

Where Queen September goeth by: 
Her viewless feet disturb the leaves, 

And with her south the thrushes fly, 
Or loiter ’mid the rustling sheaves, 

And search and fail, and wonder why. 
The burgher cat-tails stiffly bow 

Beside the marsh. The asters cast 
Their purple coronets, and below 

The brown ferns shiver in the blast, 
And all the fretted pool aglow 

Repeats the cold, clear, yellow sky. 
The dear, loved summer days are past, 
And tranquil goes the Queen to die. 
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4 
R. 8. Hichens, Author of A Correspondent of St. Paul’s 


The Green Carnation writes thus of an interview 
with the English author, Robert S. Hichens: 

It occurred to me as I mounted the stone stair- 
case leading to Mr. R. S. Hichens’ flat, situated at 
the upper end of Shaftesbury avenue, that its locali- 
zation between the British Museum, or, say, Mu- 
die’s Library, and the Lyceum Theatre, bore some 
Library, and the Lyceum Theatre, bore some 
analogy to his present position in the world of let- 
ters, particularly as he is in closer touch, for the 
time being, with literature as a novelist than he is 
as a playwright. Indeed, I might go a step further 
and advert to the propinquity to the great opera 
houses as suggestive of his close relation to music 
in hiscapacity as musical critic of the London World. 

But such prosy musings die a proper death in 
the presence of the brilliant young author of The 
Green Carnation, Flames, etc., who opens his door 
with a glad welcome on his lips at the sight of an 
old friend whom he has long since outrun in the 
path of literature, and whom he now gently pushes 
into the easiest chair in a room of luxurious sur- 
roundings. A copy of Cyrano de Bergerac, in the 
orginal French, just thrown down as you entered, 
plunges you at once into a discussion of the play 
which all Paris is going nightly to see, and which 
has set the literary coteries of all the capitals of 
Europe talking. Under the pretence of contribut- 
ing to the conversation, you are fully aware that 
you are merely holding out your rapier while your 
companion is making all the brilliant passages of 
arms, and is, for your delectation, unwittingly ex- 
hibiting many “tours de force” in the friction be- 
tween weapons of very unequal point. Then gently 
you may perhaps lead him to speak of those French 
and English authors and their books which have 
left lasting marks on his memory, when you dis- 
cover that he is wonderfully enamored of the talent 
of Pierre Loti; and that The Child of the Age, from 
the pen of the late Francis Adams, is described by 
him as displaying the inspiration of a mighty 
genius. From literature you may soar for a while 
into the spheres of music, and on this topic Mr. 
Hichens has, of course, ample authority to speak 
with no uncertain sound. For it was to Euterpe 
that he gave his first love. In other words, he be- 
came perfectly enthusiastic over music on the 
threshold of his life—a fact attributable, undoubt- 
edly, to his friendship with Riseley, the renowned 
organist of Bristol, and one of our finest conduc- 
tors, so much so that young Hichens, soon after 
leaving school, entered himself at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, and studied under Sir Walter Par- 
ratt with such effect as to win for him many scho- 
lastic honors. As a -sritic, holding a responsible 
position, naturall, one can expect from him only 
a guarded expression of opinion as to contempor- 
ary music. However, he freely expresses his ad- 
miration. of Russian compositions, while L’At- 
taque du Moulin, the little-known opera by the 
French composer, M. Bruneau, appears to have 
struck him as a work of marvelous imagination and 
exceptional originality. With a gay laugh he tells 


you that he has had to give up song-writing, ‘as I 
found myself getting too sentimental,” to use his 
own words. Thus you may, perhaps, venture to 
broach the subject of his own work; for, with a 
sensitiveness that is excusable, Mr. Hichens is not 
at all keen on being interviewed, so warily you ask 
him presently his opinion, from his own experience 
of journalism as a preliminary canter to novel-mak- 
ing and play-writing. It is pleasing to hear that he 
absolutely refuses to regard addiction to journal- 
ism as harmful to style. On the contrary, he views 
it as affording excellent training, increasing the ob- 
servant faculties, strengthening the descriptive 
powers, and enriching of one’s vocabulary; and 
though the art of word spinning in leader-writing 
is opposed to the method of play-writing, he is in- 
clined to think that one need not do injury to the 
other. Epigrammatically, Mr. Hichens summed 
up the matter by observing that journalism is to 
novel-writing as the playing of melodrama is to 
high comedy. 

Byways, a couple of volumes of collected stories 
contributed to the New Review, the Pall Mall, and 
Temple Bar, was the first publication in book form 
which Mr. Hichens gave as a hostage to fortune. 
Then he startled the world with that immensely 
clever skit on the ways and manners distinguishing 
the disciples of zestheticism, which, at the moment, 
was becoming an intolerable craze. That that work 
of 43,000 words took him only a month to write 
may be a fact not without some considerable in- 
terest to many. Now, although The Green Carna- 
tion at once made its mark and brought the voung 
author into immediate prominence, the work has 
not proved, as Mr. Hichens could tell you, such a 
permanent success as Flames, which dealt mainly 
with a special stratum of life outside the pale of 
society. It may be described as a fantasia on 
will-power; while his third book, entitled The Im- 
aginative Man, the scene of which is laid in the land 
of the Pyramids, is a novel with strong psycho- 
logical suggestions. And though Mr. Hichens 
confesses that the weird and the occult have pe- 
culiar attraction for him, yet he avers that he is in 
no degree a spiritualist, as from satisfactory inves- 
tigation he has assured himself of the fallacy of that 
cult. 

Regarding hypnotism and palmistry, Mr. Hich- 
ens prefers to keep his own counsel, though in 
acknowledging that his first success in literature 
was prophesied by a well-known palmist, he rather 
suggests that he favors a belief in that art. But 
presently Mr. Hichens interests you immensely by 
referring to his new romance, entitled The Lon- 
doners. In this work he strikes entirely new 
ground, for it contains no single grain of serious- 
ness except in that phase of tragedy in farce which, 
after all, is simply provocative of laughter. The 
book lends itself irresistibly to dramatization, so 
much so that the author has already guarded him- 
self against a march being stolen on him in this 
direction. It is also a fact that we may look to an- 
other of his novels in the near future which will 
deal with smart society in London. That curiosity 
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will be aroused by this announcement may be pre- 
dicted without féar of contradiction. It is comfort- 
ing to learn, however, that only types and not in- 
dividuals will be drawn by his pen. 


Now within measurable distance of the produc- 


tion at the Lyceum Theatre of The Medicine Man, 
by Messrs. Hichen and Traill, about which natur- 
ally the authors are advisedly reticent, it will not 
be considered too remote a subject to advert to an- 
other dramatic work which Mr. Hichens has had 
a hand in writing; indeed, it was in that connection 
that he collaborated with Mr. Victor Widnell in 
bringing The Wife of a Genius so near the point of 
production that the play was actually advertised in 
every direction, though at the last moment it was 
withdrawn through certain difficulties attending 
the cast. 

It is difficult to imagine an hour spent with a 
more entertaining companion, as Mr. Hichens talks 
unreservedly to you of his experiences in his up- 
ward climb. He delights, it seems, more in writing 
a novel than in completing a play, though he ad- 
mits there may be more gratification derivable from 
the production of the one over the publication of 
the other apart from the financial] outlook; but as 
a more sensuous pleasure, music will soon hold his 
best affections. Possibly before you depart he may 
remark on the extraordinary mistake under which 
he suffers of being supposed to be connected in any 
editorial sense with Literature, and begs to say that 
his only tie to journalism at present is as the musi- 
cal critic to the London World. 


Writing in the St. Paul Globe 
of Thomas Nelson Page, 
Frank G. Carpenter says: 

During a recent call upon Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page I asked him a number of questions about his 
literary work. He had just completed his novel, 
Red Rock, the first chapters of which were pub- 
lished in the January number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. This is Mr. Page’s first long story. It will 
run in the magazine throughout the year, and will 
be published in book form about next Christmas. 
The story is one of the reconstruction days, and it 
has throughout a strong flavor of the South. The 
subject is a very delicate one, and Mr. Page tells 
me that he rewrote the novel several times before 
it reached its present shape. He is, however, very 
modest in reference to all matters concerning him- 
self and his work. He says the novel embodies the 
best that is in him, but that he cannot tell whether 
the book is really good until the public have passed 
upon it. 

I wish I could reproduce for you my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Page. He is one of the most delight- 
ful of talkers. His voice is soft and melodious and 
his manners are simple and unaffected. There is 
nothing of the literary egotist about him, and it was 
only in response to many questions that I drew 
from him the story of his life. He is now just 
about forty-five years of age. He was born on his 
father’s plantation, Oakland, Va., in 1853, and at 
the time the war closed he was twelve years old. His 
father was an eminent lawyer and a man of means, 
but the war impoverished him, and there were 
months during that time that the family had no 
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meat in the house. They were, as Mr. Page says, 
“deadly poor’ when the war closed, so poor, in- 
deed, that much of his reading in those days was 
done lying before the fire or by the light of a pine 
knot. His father had a good library, and among 
the first of his book loves was Walter Scott. He 
can hardly remember when he began to read Scott’s 
novels, and he reads them to-day with as much 
love almost as when he was a boy. Even at that 
time he liked to imagine stories, and his boyish 
head was filled with battles and sieges, with plumed 
knights and tournaments whom he placed in quite 
different situations from those presented by his 
great master, Walter Scott. After the war ended, 
times began to grow better, and when young Page 
was sixteen his father was able to send him to 
Washington and Lee University. During our con- 
versation as to his college days I asked Mr. Page 
how he ranked as a student. He replied: “My 
standing was not high. I don’t know that I had 
much ambition to be one of the first honor men. 
At any rate, I got no medals of any kind. I sup- 
pose I was a fair average student, but I fear that 
I devoted myself more to outside reading than to 
my studies. I was a member of the literary so- 
ciety and for a time was the editor of the college 
paper. Contrary to the usual custom, I wrote short 
articles instead of long essays, and from this got 
the nickname of the Short Article Editor. I wrote, 
I suppose, much for the pleasure of seeing myself 
in print.” 

“That must have been very good literary train- 
ing,” said I. 

“TI suppose it was,” replied Mr. Page. “I did it 
more for the pleasure of writing than for anything 
else. I was very bashful in those days, and I know 
that I trembled when I first got up to speak in 
literary society. I had a chum at college who is 
now one of the most famous lawyers of the coun- 
try. He excels as a debater. He was also bashful, 
and during our college days he joined with me in a 
method of improving our oratorical powers. We 
would get together in a room, and, having closed 
the doors, would debate with each other upon some 
question. One would stand on one side of the table 
and one on the other, and we would declaim away, 
each having a fifteen minutes’ speech and a like 
time for answer. This practice helped me ma- 
terially in my work as a lawyer. It enabled me to 
think upon my feet.” 

“What did you do after leaving school?” I asked. 

“My first work was as a teacher. I was employed 
as the tutor of a private school in Kentucky not far 
from Louisville. I taught there for a year and en- 
joyed it very much. After that I went home, and 
later on went to law school at the University of 
Virginia.” 

“Did you do any writing while in Kentucky?” 

“T tried to,” replied Mr. Page; “but could get no 
one to publish what I wrote. The great paper of 
the region in which I lived was the Courier-Jour- 
nai. I had a great ambition to see some of my ar- 
ticles in its columns. I was at this time much in- 
terested in Ik. Marvel’s books, and I think I wrote 
some essays along that line. I wrote a story or so 
and sent them to the Courier-Journal. The editors 
did not publish the articles nor send back the man- 
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uscript. Later on, after some of my stories had 
been published in a Northern magazine, I hap- 
pened to sit one evening next to Ballard Smith, 
then editor of the New York World, at dinner. He 
asked me some questions as to my first literary 
work, and I told him that a number of my first 
writings had been submitted to him when he was 
editor of the Courier-Journal, but that he had re- 
jected them. Of course, he did not remember 
them, and it may be that they very deservedly went 
into the waste-basket.” 

After leaving Kentucky Mr. Page went back to 
Virginia. He spent a short time at home and then 
decided to become a lawyer. 
ary work while at the University of Virginia, writ- 
ing articles for the college magazine. Some of the 
most interesting of his early attempts were made at 
his home in Virginia during his vacation. For a 
time it was his custom to write stories for his 
friends on slates and to rub them out after reading 
them. As he told me this, I said: 

“That must have been a great waste of good ma- 
terial. The stories you then rubbed out would be 
very valuable now.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied Mr. Page, 
with a laugh. “There are many things which I 
have written since then and published which I wish 
could now be on the slate so that I could rub them 
out.” 

“When did you do your first work in dialect 
writing?” 

“T suppose some of it was done in those slate 
stories,” replied Mr. Page. “I tried to write in dia- 
lect while I was at the University of Vitginia,; and 
later on, after I began my practice of law in Rich- 
mond. It was when I was practicing there that I 
wrote a poem entitled Unc’ Babe’s White Folks, 
and sent it to the old Scribner, which is now the 
Century. It was accepted and I received a check 
for $15.00 for it. It was my first money for liter- 
ary work, and I remember that I was ‘Very proud of 
the check. Later on I wrote an article on old 
Yorktown for the Scribner, and then sent them my 
first story, which was entitled Marse Chan.” . 

“Is there any story connected with the writing 
of Marse Chan, Mr. Page?” I asked. 

“Yes; the story started in my mind from an old 
letter which a friend of mine showed me. This let- 
ter was from an illiterate girl in Georgia to her 
soldier sweetheart. The letter was poorly written 
and poorly spelled, but full of pathos. The girl had, 
it seemed, trifled with the man, but after he had left 
for the war she had realized her great love for him 
and written. She wrote, ‘I know I have treated you 
mean. I ain’t never done right with you all my 
life, and I loved you all the time. When you asked 
me to marry you, I laughed and said I wouldn’t 
have you, and it makes me cry to think you are 
gone away to the war. Now, I want you to know 
I love you, and I want you to git a furlow and come 
home and I'll marry you.’ With a few words of 
affection the letter closed, but a postscript below 
was added: ‘Don’t come without a furlow, for un- 
less you come home honorable I won’t marry you.’ 
This letter was received by the soldier only a few 
days before the battle of Seven Pines, and after he 
was shot it was found in his breast pocket just over 
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his heart. The pathos of it struck me so forcibly 
that out of it came the story, Marse Chan.” 

“When did you write Meh Lady?” I asked. 

“Not for some time after Marse Chan was writ- 
ten,” he replied. “The law, you know, is a very 
jealous mistress, and all of my energy was going in 
my practice. Such writing as I did in Richmond 
was done during the evening, and for a time I 
stopped writing entirely, for fear the work would 
interfere with my success at the bar. The story, 
Marse Chan, was kept for several years by Scrib- 
ners before it was published. It had been paid for, 
and I wrote the editor asking why they did not pub- 
lish it. Shortly after that I received the proof, and 
the story appeared. I was married in 1886, and 
Meh Lady was written a short time after that. I 
then wrote other stories, and have been writing 
more or less from that time to this.” 

“You were speaking of law, Mr. Page. Were 
you ever much of a lawyer?” 

“That is a leading question,” said the story 
writer, with a smile. “I think you ought to ask 
that of some of my co-practitioners in Richmond 
rather than me. I will only say that I was able to 
support myself within six months after I began my 
practice, and that for eighteen years, and, indeed, 
up to the time I came to Washington to live, my 
chief income was from the law.” 

“How did you like your work as one of the edit- 
ors of Harper’s Magazine?” 

“T was never one of the editors,” replied Mr. 
Page. “I had an engagement with the Harpers 
to write a story every month for a year for the 
Editor’s Drawer, but I could not stand being 
obliged to furnish so much manuscript at a certain 
time. It worried me. I kept up the work, how- 
ever, for two years, and then stopped.” 

“Do you write rapidly?” 

“Yes and no,” was the reply. “Sometimes I can 
make my first draft very quickly. I write the first 
draft as rapidly as I can, and then go over it very 
carefully in the revision. I try to simplify my writ- 
ings as much as possible. The more simple it is I 
think the better it is. I find, however, that the re- 
vision often takes away the spirit from the first 
draft. I lay away the manuscript, and upon looking 
at it several weeks later I can see that the first draft 
is truer to nature than the more stilted revision. I 
think I do more careful work now than I have done 
in the past. My ideal is far above anything I have 
ever done, and I sometimes despair of approaching 
it. There is one thing I do, however, which I think 
is a good plan for any writer. That is, I always 
give the best I have in me to the story which I am 
writing. I do not save anything which I think 
might perhaps be of use to me in the future. The 
cream, if you could use that expression, always 
goes to the present.” 





Elizabeth A. Vore sends to 
Current Literature the follow- 
ing sketch of the life and work of Professor Charles 
Frederick Holder : 

When I first met Professor Charles Frederick 
Holder it was in his own home in Pasadena, Cal., 
the city of many beautiful homes. As a writer for 
both old and young, Professor Holder has made a 
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reputation that places him in the front ranks of 
American authors. Much of his work is of a scien- 
tific nature, his specialty being natural history and 
marine zodlogy. Probably no other American 
author has done so much to popularize natural his- 
tory as Professor Holder. In Europe he is best 
known as the American biographer of Charles Dar- 
win. Among his most popular books are: In the 
Florida Reefs, a record of his personal experience 
in early life; Natural History Tales,and Elements of 
Zodlogy,a text-book used in this countryand Japan. 

Professor Holder has been one of the most 
voluminous writers of our country. He came to 
Southern California several years ago in search of 
health, and during the convalescent period he has 
written eight books and has been a constant con- 
tributer to the leading publications of the East and 
West. His recent articles on the Chinese question : 
Chinese Slavery, and The Chinese in Politics in the 
North American Review, have attracted much in- 
terested attention. 

Professor Holder is an enthusiastic advocate of 
athletic sports, and organized the Valley Hunt 
Club, probably the most popular coursing club in 
the State, which has, through its annual Flower 
Festival, the Tournament of Roses, achieved na- 
tional fame. Professor Holder says he believes 
regular out-of-door exercise is a positive necessity 
to long-continued good work in literature. He 
works usually in the early morning, or at night 
when other people are sleeping, and believes sys- 
tem is as necessary in literature as in anything else. 

As a man he is held in high esteem for his gentle 
courtesy of manner, his kindly, genial personality 
and his strict integrity of character. By the young 
people of his city he is greatly beloved, and it is an 
almost every-day occurrence to find two or three 
bright-faced lads in the professor’s study. To them 
it is an enchanted spot, and no one of them enjoys 
the pleasant comradeship better than the kindly 
author himself. 

Professor Holder is a member of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, and his charming household 
consists of his lovely Quaker mother and his gra- 
cious, accomplished wife. 





A writer in the Detroit Free 
Press has this to say of the late 


The Late Maria Louise 
Pool 


Maria Louise Pool: 

The death of Miss Maria Louise Pool on May 19 
at her home at Rockland, Mass., after a fortnight’s 
illness of pneumonia, was a sorrowful surprise to 
her friends. Miss Pool was one who came late into 
the enjoyment of her literary reputation. It is only 
within the past twelve years that she has been 
known as a successful novelist, though in her fifty- 
seventh year at the time of her death. Her place 
is among the group of New England novelists, in 
which Miss Wilkins, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Spofford 
and Rose Terry Cooke have taken high rank. She 
is the author of ten novels, chiefly of New England 
life and character, studied from real types and 
depicting the emotions and characteristics of the 
people of the rural regions with rare fidelity and 
comprehension. She loved to deal with those men 
and women whose angles have not been softened or 
their individuality affected by social attrition. Her 
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last novel—for her Mere Folly in the June Lippin- 
cott, is really a long short story—was The Red 
Bridge Neighborhood, a study of the New England 
virtue of thrift which had degenerated in Old Man 
Nawn and his son Robert, into downright miserli- 
ness. The portraits of the two are drawn with a 
literal truthfulness that is almost terrible ; while the 
character of the heroine, Robert’s wife Olive, is a 
fine contrast in her tenderness, patience and devo- 
tion. The development of Olive’s character under 
conditions calculated to call forth the evil rather 
than the noble impulses, is an admirable bit of por- 
traiture. In another of her books, Against Hu- 
man Nature, she is equally happy in depicting 
the woman with a New England conscience, set in 
the midst of an easy-going, careless and “slack” 
southern home. 

Of Miss Pool’s ‘personality her friend, Mrs. M. 
E. Sangster, says: “My acquaintance with Miss 
Pool dates back to the closing year of the war. In 
that and the following year I met her frequently in 
a southern town where she was visiting friends. She 
was then a bright, keen-witted girl, with quick per- 
ceptions, a marked fascination of manner and apt- 
ness of repartee, a woman at once to attract, interest 
and to be welcomed wherever she appeared. On 
the whole, hers was a magnetic and glowing per- 
sonality. There were allusions, I remember, to the 
fact that Miss Pool had literary intentions or am- 
bitions, and she had done a little occasional writing, 
but she had by no means entered the literary field 
with any seriousness.” 

The Harpers have Miss Pool’s last complete 
work, The Meloon Farm, on which she spent much 
careful labor, and which is said to rank with her 
best work. It is not to be published until next 
year, when it will appear serially. 





Readers of Current Literature 
will remember two vigorous 
ballads of battle by John Williamson Palmer, which 
they have found in these pages, The Maryland 
Battalion (1895), and The Fight at the San Jacinto, 
early in the present year. A scholar and critic dis- 
tinguished among American men of letters, discuss- 
ing these memorable lyrics, remarked: “There has 
been the making of a great balladist in Dr. Palmer,” 
and another well-known writer has said: “It is to 
be regretted that his faculty and art in this line have 
been employed with diffidence and stint.” 

Dr. Palmer, a veteran in American letters, con- 
temporary with Curtis, Stedman, and Stoddard, 
first came before the public in Putnam’s Monthly, 
in a paper entitled My Adventure in Pegu, relat- 
ing a personal incident in the British campaign in 
Burmah in 1852. That story was not written, but 
“taken down,” as Dr. Palmer told it to Mr. Ed- 
ward Wilbour, a stenographer of the New York 
Tribune, afterward noted as an Egyptologist in 
Paris. Wilbour took the story to Charles A. Dana, 
then joint editor with George William Curtis, of 
Putnam’s Monthly, and it was printed there just as 
it was related without any polishing from the edi- 
torial pencil. 

This dramatic and picturesque recital attracted 
much attention and was followed, in the same 
magazine, by the series of stories of life in Cali- 
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fornia in 1849. In September, 1896, Max Nordau, 
speaking of Bret Harte, said: “He discovered the 
California of fiction. He was the first discoverer. 
The other story-tellers have simply followed him. 
The fact can be established by facts and dates.” 
Whereupon, a correspondent of the Literary Di- 
gest, protested vigorously, as follows: 

“While Dr. Palmer’s stories and sketches were 
appearing in Putnam’s Monthly, Bret Harte, a lad 
of seventeen, made his first appearance in Cali- 
fornia. When Palmer’s The New and the Old, in- 
cluding the California stories, was published in 
1859, Bret Harte was in his twentieth year and had 
not yet been ‘discovered.’ Allibone’s Dictionary 
of British and American Authors, which appeared 
that year, does not contain his name. His first 
story, The Luck of Roaring Camp, appeared in 
The Overland Monthly in 1868. The Heathen 
Chinee first amused and delighted us in 1870. And 
when The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other 
Sketches came from the press in book form in 
1871, the Evening Post of New York exposed the 
fallacy of hailing Harte as the pioneer in this char- 
acteristic American literature, and pointed to Dr. 
Palmer’s sketches and stories in Putnam’s Monthly 
ten years earlier. Edmund Quincey wrote 
to the Springfield Republican: ‘These stories, half 
weird, half wild, yet all pervaded with the low, sad 
music of humanity, have a charm entirely their 
own, not less marked because chiefly a record of 
facts.’ This was ‘the first breaking of the virgin 
soil of California in the field of American litera- 
ture,’ as commonly ascribed to Bret Harte by the 
exploiters of literary history in newspapers.” 

When Dr. Palmer’s first book, Up and Down the 
Irrawaddi, came from the press, George William 
Curtis in Putnam’s Monthly (November, 1856), 
wrote: “The book is tender, humorous, grotesque, 
and romantic. He has shrewd mother-wit, af- 
fluence of fancy, and profuse eloquence of expres- 
sion.” And on the appearance of The New and the 
Old—California and India in romantic aspects— 
James Russell Lowell discussed both books in the 
Atlantic Monthly (September, 1859), thus: “His 
style is nervous and original, not harassingly 
pointed like a chestnut burr, but full of ‘esprit,’ or 
wit diffused, that Gallic leaven which pervades 
whole sentences and paragraphs with an indefina- 
ble lightness and palatableness. Asirva- 
dam the Brahmin, is a prose poem that lets us into 
the secret of the Indian revolt. It is seldom that 
we meet with volumes of more real power than 
these, or whose force is so artistically masked un- 
der ease and playfulness.” 

In The New and the Old were included the 
sketches of East Indian life, which are found in the 
first two volumes of the Atlantic Monthly, of which 
Lowell wrote: “Send me another, if it be written 
with the end of burnt stick’; and Dr. Holmes: 
“T must write a word or two to tell you with what 
pleasure I read your infinitely lively and pictu- 
resque article in The Atlantic. There is a piquancy 
and brilliancy in your narrative that I find nothing 
to surpass, and I hardly know what to equal. My 
boy of seventeen, saucy and fastidious (the Rus- 
kinite we spoke of), speaks of your Brahmin in 
similar style.” 
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In 1886 Henry Holt published in his “Leisure 
Hour Series” Dr. Palmer’s modest little novel, Af- 
ter His Kind, by John Coventry. The book pro- 
voked amusing contradictions of criticism. While 
the London Saturday Review was praising without 
stint its idyllic beauty, its pictures and portraits of 
landscape and character in rural England, the New 
York Critic was dismissing it with superior scorn 
and that wild shot of hysterical criticism: “It might 
have been written by Thomas Hardy, or a mad- 
man;” and while the London Academy was com- 
mending it as an interesting “blended study” of 
Irving and Hawthorne, the New York Tribune 
found it “exasperatingly feminine.’ Other papers, 
either likened it to the work of Thackeray, Reade, 
Hardy, or William Black, or denounced it as “vio- 
lating every literary canon.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in a letter to Dr. Pal- 
mer, expresses his interest in the little book in a 
passage of characteristic criticism. He takes ex- 
ception to “the particularity and preciosity of the 
descriptions,” and asks: “Have you not been read- 
ing Blackmore too much?” 

Dr. Palmer is perhaps best known by several 
lyrics and ballads that have been much copied— 
first and best of all, For Charlie’s Sake, then Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Way, The Maryland Battalion, The 
Fight at the San Jacinto, The Joiners, and Theo- 
dosia Burr. 

When Stonewall Jackson’s Way was secretly 
printed in music form in Baltimore, the provost 
marshal seized the plates, burned the sheets, and 
arrested the publishers, but Richard Henry Stod- 
dard wrote long afterward: 

“One of the most memorable memorials of the 
lost cause, it is in every way superior to Pike’s 
Dixie and Randall’s My Maryland, and will be re- 
membered for its poetic merit when those crude 
effusions of wordy bluster are forgotten. Our 
greatest war songs were not written by our greatest 
poets, for their writers were not Bryant, or Long- 
fellow, or Emerson, or Lowell, or even Holmes, but 
men like Mr. Palmer and James Sloan Gibbons, 
who was not known as a poet when he wrote his 
one great poem, Three Hundred Thousand More.” 

Very beautiful and of surpassing interest and 
charm, was Dr. Palmer’s Folk-Songs—that match- 
less anthology of lyrics of which Lowell and Long- 
fellow wrote and spoke with generous enthusiasm. 

Dr. Palmer has always regarded Herman Mel- 
ville, author of Typee and Omoo, with peculiar ad- 
miration and affection, and is still in cordial sym- 
pathy with his “aloofness,” his shyness of literary 
clubs and coteries. Speaking of so-called “brill- 
iant” men of letters, he says, ‘In forty years’ ac- 
quaintance with American writers, beginning with 
N. P. Willis, I have known but one genuinely and 
spontaneously ‘brilliant’ personality, and that was 
William Henry Hurlburt, of Putnam’s Monthly in 
1855.” 

Attention is directed to the charming lyric, Theo- 
dora, on another page of this issue. «While not ori- 
ginal in Current Literature, it is, as it appears on 
page 132, “virtually new,” Dr. Palmer writes, hav- 
ing been revised and extended beyond the limits of 
the rough draft which was some years ago con- 
tributed to the Springfield Republican. 
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Humphry Ward. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. 
2 volumes; $2.00. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's New © Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest 

Novel novel, Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
is a return to the problem of Robert Elsmere,” says 
the Philadelphia Record. “The politics and soci- 
ology of Marcella and Sir George Tressady have 
been laid aside for the nonce, although there is a 
little Capital and Labor episode in her picture of the 
interior of the great steel works at the moment 
when an accident occurs while the melted iron ts 
being run into the molds. But almost the entire 
interest of the book as a problem novel lies in 
another attempt at counter-balancing the pros and 
cons of Catholicism and agnosticism against one 
another. In this case the troubled conscience, or 
spirit of scepticism, belongs not to a man but to a 
woman, and her religious doubt is the more terrible 
to her because it affects a paradise on earth as well 
as a heaven hereafter. This agnostic new woman, 
with emancipated ideas on religion, falls in love with 
an uncompromising young Catholic, Alan Helbeck 
of Bannisdale, in the north country, who gives the 
book its title. Laura is a child of ‘knowledge, free- 
dom and revolution.’ Alan is ‘a type sprung from 
the finest English temper, disciplined by heroic 
memories, by the persecutions and hardships of 
penal laws.’ Both have evidently been created as 
the most forcible types of the two opposing princi- 
ples involved. Helbeck stands for the nobility of a 
sane conservatism of belief, nourished on a splendid 
past. Laura represents the nobility of an unbigoted 
but untrammeled agnosticism, compelled by its own 
inability to accept, mere dogma to suffer the bitter 
anguish of unsatisfied and unselfish doubt. It is 
this self-sacrificial character of her agnosticism 
which Mrs. Ward has striven, in our opinion, most 
to emphasize. She has evidently desired to insist 
upon the fact, so often overlooked, that unbelievers 
suffer themselves as well as make the orthodox 
grieve. Catholics may object to certain phases of 
Mrs. Ward’s picture of Catholicism, despite her at- 
tempt to make it as sympathetic as it is possible in 
her spirit of individualism to do, but they should 
accept her new work as an eloquent and earnest 
appeal for charity from the church to ‘free 
thinkers.’ 

“Concerning the literary traits of the romance, it 
may be added that Mrs. Ward has exhibited the 
same voluminous method as of yore—what I. Zang- 
will once wittily described as ‘the wide sweep of her 
skirts.’ There is a tender touch of comedy, too, in 
her character of the old cow-tender and ‘Methody,’ 
Daffady. Exclaims he: 

““T’ve allus thowt mysen as we'd a deal to larn 
from Romanists i’ soom ways. Noo, their noshun 
o’ Purgatory—I daurna say a word for ’t when 1’ 
minister’s taakin’, for there’s noa warrant for ’t i’ 
Scriptur’ as I can mek oot—bit I’ll uphod yo’, it ’s 
just handy! Aa’ve often thowt so, i’ my aan preach- 
in’. Heaven and hell are verra well for t’ foak as 
are ower good, or ower bad; bit t’ moast o’ foak— 
are juist a mishmash.’ ”’ 


Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Evelyn Innes by George Lhe analytic method in fic- 

Moore tion,” says the New York Tri- 
bune, “as it was pursued by the brothers Gon- 
court in France, as it is still pursued there by 
M. Bourget and in England by Mr. Henry James, 
has constantly fallen short of its highest possibilities 
because the writers to whom we have referred, and 
many of their followers, have neglected to detach 
themselves sufficiently from the ‘little facts’ so dear 
to M. Taine. They have loved the method for its 
own sake, and have been insensible to the larger 
issues of which it should be the docile servant. Mr. 
George Moore would appear to have pondered this 
subject well and to have seen the dangers lying in 
his path, for in Evelyn Innes he joins to microscopic 
subtlety of analysis a sense of the profound and 
permanent things in human life which is rarely to be 
encountered anywhere save in works of great 
breadth. His portrait of the heroine is as complete 
as a picture by Van Dyck, but the completeness is 
due to no slavish copying of material forms, to no 
indiscriminate piling up of necessary and super- 
fluous data; it springs, on the contrary, from a divi- 
nation which goes down into the very core of the 
woman’s being, and there identifies each essential 
quiver of thought or emotion. These elusive ele- 
ments of character are separated, one from the other, 
after the fashion of the dissector in fiction, but the 
separation endures only long enough to satisfy our 
modern curiosity; then the art of the novelist enters 
and almost imperceptibly links the first little fact 
to the second, these two to a third, and so on until 
the whole character of Evelyn Innes has been built 
up into homogeneity and we grasp it in unforget- 
able vividness. The method, in short, which is so 
narrow and so gross with ‘les Goncourt,’ which is 
frequently so stilted and anemic with Mr. James, is 
with Mr. Moore an affair of piercing and yet tender 
insight, of sympathy as well as of science. 

“To call Evelyn Innes a novel is to be accurate 
enough, since the term has come to be applied to all 
kinds of fictitious narrative; yet there is very little 
plot, there is very little action, and, while the career 
of the great singer might have offered Mr. Moore 
opportunities in plenty for the invention of dramatic 
episodes, he has resolutely brushed them aside. 
There is a moment early in the book, marked by the 
arrival of the heroine at the first great crisis of her 
life, which in the hands of a writer less sure of him- 
self than Mr. Moore must have proved irresistible. 
She has Jeft her father—a man of genius, devoted to 
her, but also absorbed in the study of Paiestrina and 
the earlier forms of church music—in order to pro- 
ceed to Paris with her lover, and under the protec- 
tion of the latter to study for the operatic stage. 
Simultaneously she dedicates herself to a life of art 
and a life of unlawful love. The temptation to 
pause upon the actualities of this situation must 
have been strong. But Mr. Moore does not dwell 
upon them. He passes abruptly to the spiritual 
state of Evelyn Innes six years later, when her gen- 
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ius has raised her to the highest round of the pro- 
fessional ladder and the development of her inner- 
most nature has brought about a change in her 
feeling teward Sir Owen Asher. From this point 
onward the analysis lays bare the struggle between 
sense and spirit in the prima donna’s heart. Another 
lover is introduced, and he accelerates the evolution 
of the sensualist into the devotee, since he breeds 
confusion in her soul, and, all unaware of his in- 
fluence, helps to throw her, in an agony of self- 
accusation, into the arms of the Church of Rome. 

‘We have outlined thus briefly a tale of striking 
simplicity, yet the book is packed with meaning, it 
is varied in scope and color, and the reader’s interest 
is sustained to the very last page, whereon he parts 
with the heroine as with a figure in real life, natur- 
ally, with no forced climax, with no touch of the 
theatre. To some extent the interest has been kept 
up through the curiosity inspired as to the upshot of 
it all. One hurries on, wondering how Evelyn Innes 
will end. Partly, too, the book holds the attention 
through its artistic presentment of the erudite 
musician among his ancient instruments, of quiet 
Dulwich, of the scenes in London and Paris, which 
Mr. Moore has studied with the feeling and qualifi- 
cations of a painter. All through the book there are 
passages of searching and beautiful descriptive 
writing, and every personage, no matter how unim- 
portant, is sketched with delightful sympathy and 
finish. The priests and nuns are as carefully limned 
as are the heroine, her father and her lovers. From 
beginning to end the musical learning and enthus- 
iasm of the author spend themselves lavishly in dis- 
cussions of Palestrina and Beethoven, Vittoria and 
Wagner, which are original and luminous. Merely 
as a novel of music, Evelyn Innes promises to rank 
high. It is the first work of fiction in which the 
musical ideas of the present time have been ex- 
ploited with knowledge and tact. But beyond all 
the picturesque descriptions, beyond all the minor 
portraits, beyond all the penetrating criticism of 
music old and new, the heroine looms impressively, 
and, in her, the artistic temperament. Evelyn Innes 
is first and last a study of the artistic temperament, 
and in the chaos of the heroine’s emotions we are 
never permitted to lose sight of that single passion 
which even the most superficial observer recognizes 
in the man or woman of genius. Only the superfi- 
cial observer is apt to conceive of the mastering 
passion in a rather matter-of-fact way. He calls it 
a love of music, a devotion to letters, or some such 
easily labelled thing; and, aided and abetted by 
shallow novelists, he thinks of the man of genius as 
a creature whose particular gift has rcduced all his 
other traits to insignificance. Mr. Moore shows in 
the character of Evelyn Innes how the musical in- 
spiration is joined with others seemingly unre- 
lated, how the woman’s moral nature acts and is 
reacted upon by the music she sings, especially 
Wagner’s music, and how, in place of a subjection 
of her other faculties to the one by which she wins 
her fame, there exists a fusion of them all, with con- 
sequently more interesting results. 

“He sees his details, in fact, in their proper pro- 
portion. Nowhere is this justness of vision more 
admirably displayed than in the treatment of that 
moral crisis to which in its episodic relation we have 
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already alluded. Evelyn’s flight to Paris with Sir 
Owen Asher would be simply material and immoral, 
at most dramatic, if it were the outcome of passion 
alone, and the novel would drop to the level of a 
shabby love story at once. But the girl’s adoration 
of the man whom she has fascinated is not ignoble; 
it is inextricably wound up with the esthetic aspira- 
tions cherished by them both, and hence it is with 
no short-sighted consideration of the exigencies of 
his story that Mr. Moore pushes the sentimental 
aspect of the situation temporarily into a subordi- 
nate position. He recurs to it when it is necessary, 
as Evelyn recurs to it herself. But he has placed 
himself beside her and realizes that during the years 
of her apprenticeship and first splendid triumphs 
she is too busily engaged in finding her artistic 
métier to give more than a passing thought to the 
instability of her moral foundation. He does not 
palliate the latter. The Parisian episode is handled 
with brevity, but not with cynicism. This quiet ac- 
ceptance of the heroine’s misstep means simply an 
acceptance of her moral weakness and reveals the 
tact of the artist, pursuing the main point and dis- 
daining superfluous details. He gains by this curt- 
ness, too, a certain refinement. Like Mr. Hardy, 
he shows us that the novelist can deal with sin 
frankly, forcibly, and yet not offend. It is an illus- 
tration of strength without coarseness. Evelyn 
Innes thus portrayed is not defended in her wrong- 
doing, she is only made more tangible, more like 
ourselves, so that the lesson she enforces comes 
closer home. It is impossible to deny that she is 
weak in character, selfish and sensual. It is impossi- 
ble to deny, either, the genuineness of her better 
nature, or the naturalness of that strange tangle of 
traits and emotions which is the sign of kinship, 
not only with artists, but with all humankind. The 
tangle is unravelled, and Mr. Moore might seem, 
perhaps, to award the palm to the woman rather 
than to the artist, since he shows the passionate 
claims of the latter beaten down and denied by the 
naked soul thirsting for peace, the zstheticism of 
the pagan conquered by the conscience of the Chris- 
tian; yet here, almost more brilliantly than at any 
other point in the book, he shows the wisdom of the 
true novelist. He does not accomplish the regen- 
eration of his heroine by sleight-of-hand, leaving 
her high and dry upon the shore of a new life from 
which all the old temptations are excluded. Where a 
writer of more obviously dramatic ideas would have 
clapped Evelyn into a convent, Mr. Moore depicts 
her growing into the achievement of her noblest 
self, and re-entering upon life fortified with spiritual 
strength, not protected by conventual walls or vows, 
or any other empirical aids. She was a bundle of 
conflicting passions at the beginning, they are 
struggling together as the novel closes, and it is not 
merely because she has conquered, but because she 
must go on conquering her weakness, that she 
moves the reader and is bound to be remembered. 
The novel will greatly strengthen the author’s posi- 
tion. It speaks of a powerful imagination, and, 
even more, of a sane and hopeful view of human 
life. The style may be a trifle fatiguing to the 
reader who has been leaning on the easy fluency of 
many of the novels of the day, but it is really supple 
and clear; sometimes it gains effects of positive 

















beauty. One thing it does for which it cannot be 
too warmly praised—it clothes the substance of the 
book to perfection, so that for all his lights and 
shadows, for all his effects and half-effects, for all 
his artistic touches, one does not think of Mr. 
Moore’s words, one thinks solely of what he has to 
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say. 
The Development of Australian Literature. By Henry 
Gyles Turner and Alexander Sutherland. London: 


Longmans & Co. 

“The Development of Austral- 
ian Literature, by Mr. Henry 
Gyles Turner and Mr. Alexander Sutherland,” writes 
Douglas Sladen in The Bookman, “is the best book 
which has yet appeared upon the subject, so far as 
my knowledge goes, and up to the year 1888, in 
which I published the last of my three anthologies 
of Australian poetry, I had a tolerably minute ac- 
quaintance with Australian literature. Those who 
know Australia will know that the joint authors of 
this book were joint authors of the most literary 
periodical ever published in Australia, the Mel- 
bourne Review, which came to a sudden end, when 
it was a sound paying concern, because Mr. Turner's 
duties as manager of the largest bank business in 
the Colony, and Mr. Sutherland’s as head of an im- 
portant school, obliged them for the time being to 
drop all business except their own. 

“It rejoices me to see that they have plunged into 
critical work again. As this book will show, they 
have impartiality and sureness of taste in such a 
marked degree. The present volume is divided into 
four parts—a general sketch of Australian litera- 
ture, and a biography of Marcus Clarke by Mr. 
Turner, and biographies of Adam Lindsay Gordon 
and Henry Kendall by Mrs. Sutherland. These 
again, with the exception of the biography of Mar- 
cus Clark, are divided, each of them, into several 
chapters. The general sketch, for instance, has an 
introductory chapter on the early writers, and the 
various anthologies about Australian literature, 
a chapter on Australian poetry, a chapter on Aus- 
tralian fiction, and a chapter on general literature— 
chiefly confined to diaries and reminiscences, of 
small literary value in themselves, but affording 
most valuable material for the future historian. 

“Until quite recent years the literature of Aus- 
tralia was mainly poetical. Australia had her two 
considerable poets — Gordon and Kendall — long 
before she had any novelist of mark except Henry 
Kingsley, who was only a transient Englishman, 
and Marcus Clark, whose strength as a novelist 
was unrecognized, although as an editor and a critic 
he exercised an influence seldom rivalled on Aus- 
tralian literature. Nowadays we have, as Mr. Tur- 
ner points out, quite an important phalanx of 
Australian novelists, not counting Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who, though born in Tasmania, has shown 
in her writing no trace of the influence of her birth- 
place. We have Mrs. Campbell Praed, daughter of 
a Queensland statesman, and intensely Queensland- 
ish in her local coloring, the late Madame Couvreur, 
better known in literary circles as ‘Tasma;’ ‘Rolf 
Boldrewood ;’ ‘Ada Cambridge;’ Guy Boothby; 
Louis Becke; and Mrs. Curlewis, better known as 
Miss Ethel Turner, not to mention Hume Nisbet, 
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Fergus Hume, and dozens of bushranger-mongers. 
But in the sixties and seventies there was no prose 
writer to be compared with the poets Gordon and 
Kendall in universal recognition by the Colonists. 
The authors of this volume do not claim too much 
for Gordon and Kendall, for even in England, with 
the exception of Mr. Swinburne, we have had no 
poets of their generation, or the generation since, 
whose poetry is so likely to form part of the inheri- 
tance of the people. Gordon was crude, it may be; 
he certainly showed the influence most markedly 
of Swinburne, Whyte Melville, and Byron, and of 
other poets in a less degree; but he was a man 
whose personal vehemence has not often been par- 
alleled in poetry; he most distinctly had something 
to say—a philosophy of his own—and he said it in 
ringing measures, and epigrammatically expressed 
phrases, which make his poems among the most 
difficult poems to forget. You can recognize a 
poem of Gordon’s anywhere. He is also of great 
importance as practically the father of the most 
popular later poets in Australia. 

“Kendall, on the other hand, though he does not 
appeal to Australians like Gordon, because, instead 
of being a man of sports, he was a gentle, meditative 
creature, is, apart from describing horse episodes, 
far more Australian than Gordon. As is natural, for 
he was born and brought up in the bush, whereas 
Gordon did not go to Australia till he had left Ox- 
ford. Kendall was a great poet, a far greater poet 
than Gordon. With a proper training, and affec- 
tionate, firm hands to keep him out of temptation, 
Kendall might have been one of the greatest of 
English-speaking poets, for he had a marvellous gift 
of melody, excelled by few poets in the language 
except Shelley, Poe and Swinburne, a most poetical 
mind, the deepest and most instinctive sympathy 
with Nature, and-a gift of coining felicitous phrases 
which makes it possible to compare his best work 
even with Keats’. 

“Of Mr. Brunton Stephens, being alive, they say 
less; but in my opinion, Mr. Turner, into whose 
domain the Queenslander poet falls, would not have 
said too much if he had claimed that Mr. Stephens 
was in the first rank of the writers of humorous 
poetry, and of a very high rank as a serious poet. 
I was much interested to tead what Mr. Turner 
had to say about the four or five poets of the school 
of Gordon who have become popular in Australia 
since I lost touch of Australian poetry—Mr. Farrell, 
Mr. A. B. Paterson, Mr. Edward Dyson, Mr. Henry 
Lawson, and Mr. G. Essex Evans, for the first- 
named of whom he does not make out such a good 
case as for the others. . 

“TI detect only one serious omission in the book. 
Mr. Turner does not mention the New Zealand 
woman poet who writes under the name of ‘Aus- 
tral,’ whose best pieces seem to me the most poeti- 
cal products of the New Zealand muse. But that is, 
after all, a small point. The greatest of New Zea- 
land poets, as Mr. Turner points out, is undoubtedly 
the late Alfred Domett, once premier of New Zea- 
land, and the friend of whom Browning wrote as 
Waring. His Ranolf and Amohia is the most con- 
siderable poem produced in Australasia, alike in 
volume and importance. 

“This book is, as I have said, exhaustive and im- 
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partial, and it is also interesting. Mr. Sutherland’s 
lives of Gordon and Kendall are the best that have 
been yet written.” 





The Isles and Shrines of Greece. By Samuel J. Bar- 


rows. Illustrated. 


“The Rev. and Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows, divine, editor, author, 
statesman, and amateur photographer, represents 
Massachusetts not only in the Lower House at 
Washington,” says the Boston Literary World, “but 
in the wider arena of culture, religious thought, 
philanthropy, letters, and political leadership. His 
book on Greece, with the above felicitous title—a 
stroke of genius for its effect upon the ear no less 
than for its impression on the mind—is as pictur- 
esque, fertile, sunny, and brilliant, as generous in its 
nature, as genial in its atmosphere, and as lovely in 
its prospects, as the very island of Corfu itself, 
which the accomplished author and his party of six 
made their stepping-stone to the classic land which 
was the Ultima Thule of their pilgrimage. One of 
the stepping-stones, rather, for Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
and Zante were also taken on the way, and so our 
pilgrims came into Athens by the back door, as it 
were. 

“Pre-eminently it is the land of Homer which Mr. 
3arrows has set out to explore, but the art and 
poetry of Greece he does not overlook, any more 
than its history or its romance; he is as just to the 
glaring realities of the present as he is attentive to 
the traditions of the past, even in the softening haze 
of distance. His pages are truthful to science, rich 
in sentiment, sparkling with humor, tender with 
human kindness, vibrant with the magnetic current 
of an intense sympathy with what is oldest as well 
as what is newest in the movement of the race, and 
wonderfully graphic in their reproduction of scene 
and incident encountered by the adventurous and 
unconventional visitor of to-day. 

“When Professor Hoppin’s book appeared some 
months since, we felt that it would be a hard one to 
follow; but Mr. Barrows has struck out on a new 
path, and written of the Greece of Yesterday and 
To-day almost as freshly and charmingly, with such 
newness of interest, as if nobody had ever written 
on the subject before. This is saying a great deal, 
but it is not saying too much. 

“Exceptionally beautiful half-tones, based on 
photographs taken by the author, greatly add to the 
pleasure of the reader. 

“Altogether this is a rare book on Greece, ex- 
ceedingly rare in its spirit, and very far from com- 
monplace in its materials.” 


The Isles and Shrines of 
Greece 





The Golfing Pilgrim. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, $1.50. 
“Mr. Hutchinson, who is re- 
sponsible for the greater part 
of the Badminton book on golf, is not only a first- 
class golfer,” says the New York Evening Post, 
“but also a pleasing writer, and he has here collected 
a variety of magazine articles bearing on his favorite 
game. , He discusses golf at the shrine—that is, St. 
Andrew’s—and golf in France and the west of Eng- 
land and elsewhere, and points out, with much 
humor, the peculiarities of the amateurs and caddies 
in these widely different regions. All that is needed 
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to complete his geographical survey of the humors 
of the game is avisit to one of our Southern courses, 
where the comical appearance and wild exclama- 
tions of the negro caddie would be a revelation to 
him and his English readers. 

“In these days of rapidly acquired military titles, 
we can all appreciate the Scotch caddie’s description 
of a new arrival: ‘I dinna ken his name, but he’s a 
Major something—at least he no real major, but he 
married a major’s widow and took the title!” On 
the other hand, only those who are deeply interested 
in the practice of the game can be expected to esti- 
mate at its proper value the wisdom contained in the 
maxim, “Driving is an art, iron play a science, but 
putting is an inspiration’ Most beginners have had 
‘bad streaks,’ during which they have felt like the 
irascible gentleman whose temper was so utterly 
ruined by the game that he had to abandon it and 
take to the game of patience instead, and when that 
did not come out right he was not on speaking 
terms with himself. Mr. Hutchinson has a chapter 
on ‘The Golfer in Art,’ in which he makes the ap- 
parently reasonable charge that the universality of 
the instantaneous photograph tends to mislead the 
artist as to the true drawing of the golfer in the act 
of making a stroke, because such photography, 
owing to the difficulty of focussing, cannot be abso- 
lutely accurate.” 





“The third volume of Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie’s Biographical Edition of her father’s 
works” (Harper’s, $1.50), says the New York Her- 
ald, “consists of the Yellowplush and Jeames de la 
Pluche papers and of the extravaganzas and comi- 
calities of the Michael Angelo Titmarsh period. 
The introduction, which comprises forty-two pages, 
illustrated with drawings never before published, 
adds a special interest to this edition. More and 
more as Mrs. Ritchie’s method unfolds itself does it 
become evident that these introductions are in fact, 
if not in form, chapters of biography which in their 
entirety will constitute an official memoir of Thack- 
eray. Mrs. Ritchie deserves the thanks of all 
Thackeraymaniacs for having disregarded the spirit 
of her father’s reported request that no such memoir 
should ever appear. His reputation has not suffered, 
but, on the contrary, has gained considerably by the 
revelations which his daughter makes and allows 
him to make in the letters and autobiographical 
notes included in her scheme. The introduction to 
Pendennis dealt mainly with Thackeray’s school 
and university days. The present introduction takes 
up the thread of the narrative from that point and 
shows us the future author in his early struggles 
for fame and fortune in London.” 








“Georg Ebers’ new novel, Arachne,” (Ap- 
pletons, 2. vols., $1.50), says the Philadelphia 
Times, “will scarcely take place with Uarda and An 
Egyptian Princess, but will claim attention from a 
large clientéle of readers secured by those earlier 
and more entertaining fictions. The scene is laid 
in the little Deltan city of Tennis, the period 274 B. 
C., during the reign of Ptolemy II. . . . It is pub- 
lished in two books, and the second makes amends 
for the dullness of the first by its loyalty to the plot 
and straightforwardness of narrative.” 
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WM. E. GLADSTONE: REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY CHARLES WELLS MouLTON. 





Christopher P. Cranch, in The Independent :— 


For Peace, and all that follows in her path — 

Nor slighting honor and his country’s fame, 

He stood unmoved, and dared to face the blame 
Of party-spirit and its turbid wrath. 

He saw in vision the dread aftermath, 

Should war once kindle its world-circling flame 

Through Asian tribes that bear the British name, 
Time few'such crises for a people hath, 

And few such leaders. Calmly he pursued 
A course at which the feebler spirits sneered, 

The bolder fumed with clamor loud and rude; 
And while the world still doubted, hoped and feared, 
This chief a bloodless victory hath won— 
Britannia’s wisest, best and bravest son. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 

A. F. Robbins, in The Early Life of Gladstone:— 

As a boy, playing with other lads, he was noted 
for never being content with a simple answer to a 
question, and for desiring to probe everything to 
the bottom; and, even when apparently beaten for 
the moment, it was recognized by members of his 
own family as weli as by those around that his per- 
sistence would win in the end. Often, indeed, it was 
by sheer force of will rather than strength of reason- 
ing that he succeeded in dominating his compan- 
ions; but, whether it was the one or the other, he 
was always certain of heartyapproval for his victory 
from his father. What in John Gladstone was 
shrewdness heightened by caution became in his 
youngest son keenness, tempered to subtlety; 
but, with each, an over-exactitude of phrase caused 
misunderstanding. More than once, the father’s 
words, to the majority of those who listened, bore a 
meaning which their speaker disclaimed ; how often 
this happened in regard to the son passes the power 
to count. Thus it has been, while there were critics 
of John Gladstone who hinted that his raind was of 
the type known of all as Jesuitic, the same taunt 
was a thousand times leveled at William Gladstone 
by those who had no idea that they were condemn- 
ing an hereditary instinct, and not an acquired 
power. 

Arthur Pennrhyn Stanley's Letters:— 

William Gladstone is at home now, and last Tues- 
day I and one of the other boys were invited to 
breakfast with him; so we went, had breakfast in 
grand style, went into the garden and devoured 
strawberries, which were there in great abundance, 
unchained the great Newfoundland, and swam him 
in the pond. We walked about the garden, went 
into the house and saw beautiful pictures of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and came away at twelve o’clock. It 
was very good fun, and I don’t think I was very 
shy, for I talked to William Gladstone almost all the 
time about all sorts of things. He is so very good- 
natured, and I like him very much. He talked a 
great deal about Eton, and said that it was a very 
good place for those who liked boating and Latin 
verses. I think, from what he said, I might get 
to like it. : 

He was very good-natured to us all the time, and 
lent me books to read when we went away. 


Charles Wordsworth, in A Chapter of Autobiography: 

One other trait not unimportant, and due, I be- 
lieve, to his staunch Presbyterian upbringing—I 
doubt whether any man of his standing in the Uni- 
versity habitually read the Bible more, or knew it 
better, than Gladstone did. Whether it was owing 
to this, or the natural sobriety of his temperament, 
or both combined, it is certain, moreover, that: not- 
withstanding the high esteem with which he was 
regarded, and notwithstanding all his capacity for 
future distinction, of which he could not but be 
conscious, he showed no signs of pride, or vanity, 
or affectation ; on the contrary, I should say he was 
uniformly modest and unassuming. No doubt, he 
was ambitious, but no more so than he ought to 
have been. 

FIRST STEPS IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

James Parton, in Some Princes, Authors and States- 
men of Our Time:— 

Mr. Gladstone was twenty-two years of age when 
he hurried home from Italy in response to an invi- 
tation to enter parliament as the representative of 
the English city of Newark. Who invited him? 
Not the people of Newark, for they did not know 
there was such a man as William E. Gladstone 
Among the friends of the young man was the Earl 
of Lincoln, the eldest son of the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was the chief owner of property in Newark, 
and in the region round about. As things then 
were, it was of little avail for any one to oppose a 
candidate whom this duke supported; and it was 
he who summoned the traveler from abroad to con- 
test the town. A portrait of him, as he then ap- 
peared, has recently been published—a portrait 
much disfigured by the high, stiff stock and tre- 
mendous coat-collar of the period. No one would 
recognize it as the likeness of William E. Glad- 
stone, with its round cheeks and coal-black hair. 
It was an open, engaging countenance, retaining a 
great deal of that expression which we observe in 
young men who have been so unspeakably for- 
tunate as to preserve their innocence. This quality 
of innocence did not commend him to the electors 
of Newark. They resented him as the duke’s can- 
didate, received his speeches with howls and deris- 
ion, and asked him disagreeable questions. He 
was described, after the election, by the anti-ducal 
newspaper of the town. as “the son of Gladstone of 
Liverpool, who has made his gold from the blood 
of black slaves.” “Respecting the youth himself,” 
continued the editor, “a person fresh from college, 
and whose mind is as much like a sheet of white 
foolscap as possible, he is utterly unknown. He 
comes recommended by no claim in the world, ex- 
cept the will of the duke. The duke nodded unto 
Newark, and Newark sent back the man, or rather 
the boy, of his choice. What! are sixteen hundred 
men still to bow down to a wooden-headed lord, as 
the people of Egypt used to do to their beasts, to 
their reptiles, and their ropes of onions?” 


Dean Hole, in More Memories:— 
Some sixty years ago I was strolling with some 
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schoolfellows through the streets of Newark-upon- 
Trent, when we saw a small but select company of 
our potent, grave and reverend seigniors, passing 
from house to house, with a youth of some twenty 
summers, who had just won the highest honors 
which Oxford could bestow upon him, and was 
canvassing the electors under the auspices of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who had large possessions in 
the borough, as their future representative in the 
House of Commons. Even to us boys, not much 
interested in physiognomy, his appearance was re- 
markable, and I have never forgotten the intellec- 
tual, thoughtful, benign expression of his face. His 
name was William Ewart Gladstone. He had al- 
ready distinguished himself as a debater in the so- 
ciety which has long existed at Oxford as a train- 
ing ground for the under-graduates in oratory and 
argument, and soon became and continued almost 
to the end of his political career to be the most 
accomplished speaker of his country, if not of his 
age; and it was probably the early indication of this 
marvelous power which induced the father to sug- 
gest the vocation of a statesman rather than that of 
a clergyman, to which his son was inclined. 

Nor has he ever lost that fascination of manner 
and utterance which made so much impression 
upon minds which are seldom stirred to emotion ex- 
cept through the confectioner or the cane. What- 
ever men may think of Mr. Gladstone as a states- 
man, and no politician has ever been so enthusias- 
tically applauded, or so bitterly assailed,no one who 
has ever enjoyed the privilege disputes the charm of 
his conversation, or doubts, however much he may 
disagree with his measures, the sincerity of his 
motives. With a multitude of his disciples, I ceased 
some years ago implicitly to confide in his counsels ; 
I am constrained to say that we thought he was un- 
consciously making a sacrifice of principles to ex- 
pediency, of firmness to popularity; but it never 
occurred to me to suspect that he was not fully per- 
suaded in his own mind that what he tried to do was 
the best that could be done for his country. I sat 
one night at dinner by the side of one of his oldest 
and dearest friends (I must not mention his name), 
and he said to me, “I have known Mr. Gladstone 
very intimately for many years, as a political col- 
league and as a private friend. I differ with him in 
some matters of great importance, with regard, for 
example, to the disestablishment of the Church, but 
this I am bound to say, that I never met such a 
truly religious man in my life.” 


Lord Albemarle, in Fifty Years of My Life:— 


One evening taking my place I found “on his 
legs” a beardless youth, with whose appearance 
and manner I was greatly struck ; he had an earnest, 
intelligent countenance, and large, expressive black 
eyes. Young as he was, he had evidently what is 
called “the ear of the House”; and yet the cause he 
advocated was not one likely to interest a popular 
assembly—that of the Planter vs. the Slave. I had 
placed myself behind the Treasury Bench. “Who 
is he?” I asked one of the ministers. I was an- 
swered, “He is the member for Newark—a young 
fellow who will some day make a figure in parlia- 
ment.” My informant was Edward Geoffrey Stan- 
ley, then Whig Secretary for the Colonies, and in 
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charge of the Negro Emancipation bill, afterward 
Earl of Derby; and the young Conservative orator 
was William Ewart Gladstone—two statesmen who 
each subsequently became Prime Minister, and 
leader of the party to which he was at this time dia- 


metrically opposed. 


Lord Derby, (1833) :— 

If the honorable gentleman will permit me to 
make the observation, I beg to say that I never list- 
ened with greater pleasure to any speech than I did 
to the speech of the honorable member for Newark, 
who then addressed the house, I believe, for the first 
time ; and who brought forward his case and argued 
it with a temper, an ability, and a fairness which 
may well be cited as a good model to many older 
members of this house, and which hold out to this 
house and to the country grounds of confident ex- 
pectation that, whatever cause shall have the good 
fortune of his advocacy, will derive from it great 


support. 


Lord Aberdeen, 1835. 

In consequence of the defeat of my Under Secre- 
tary in the county of Forfar, I have been obliged to 
appoint another. I have chosen a young man 
whom I did not know, and whom I never saw, but 
of whose character and abilities I had often heard. 
He is the young Gladstone, and I hope he will do 
well. He has no easy part to play in the House of 
Commons, but it is a fine opening for a young man 
of talent and ambition, and places him in the way to 
the highest distinction. He appears to be so amia- 
ble that personally I am sure I shall like him. 


Letter to Mr. Gurney:— 


PROPHETIC MEMORIES. 


Baron Bunsen’s Memoirs:— 

Last night at eleven, when I came from the Duke 
of Wellington, Gladstone’s book was on my table, 
the second edition having come out at seven 
o'clock. It is the book of the time, a great event, 
the first book since Burke that goes to the bottom 
of the vital question; far above his party and his 
time. I sat up till after midnight, and this morning 
I continued until I had read the whole, and almost 
every sheet bears my marginal glosses, destined for 
the Prince,* to whom I have sent the book with all 
dispatch. Gladstone is the first man in England as 
to intellectual power, and he has heard higher tones 
than any one else in this island. 

T. Wemyss Reid, (1880), in Politicians of To-day:— 

One day in the year 1839 a party of guests were 
assembled at Sir Robert Peel’s house at Drayton 
Manor, when a servant brought into the room a 
new book, which had just been received. The great 
statesman took it up, turned over its pages for a 
few moments with.a somewhat contemptuous air, 
and then flung it into the fire, saying, as he did so, 
“Confound that young fellow; if he goes on writing 
stuff of this sort he’ll ruin his future. Why can’t 
he stick to politics?’ The book in question was 
called The State Considered in Its Relations with 
the Church, and the “young fellow” who roused the 
irritation of Sir Robert Peel, was the eminent man 


*William, Crown Prince of Prussia, afterward King of 
Prussia and German Emperor. 
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whose name I have placed at the head of this chap- 
ter. This little anecdote, which I repeat on the au- 
thority of an eye-witness of the scene, is worth re- 
calling, because it shows that just forty years ago 
Mr. Gladstone’s illustrious political friend and pa- 
tron was making the same complaint regarding him 
as that which one hears to-day from many of his 
professed admirers. 


Thomas Babbington Macaulay, in The Edinburgh Re- 
view :— 

A young man of unblemished character, and of 
distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising hope 
of those stern and unbending Tories who follow, 
reluctantly and mutinously, a leader whose expe- 
rience and eloquence are indispensable to them, but 
whose cautious temper and moderate opinions they 
abhor. It would not be at all strange if Mr. Glad- 
stone were one of the most unpopular men in Eng- 
land. But we believe that we do him no more than 
justice when we say that his abilities and his de- 
meanor have obtained for him the respect and good 


will of all parties. 


Samuel Wilberforce:— 

It would be an affectation, in you, which you are 
above, not to know that few young men have the 
weight you have in the House of Commons, and are 
gaining rapidly throughout the country. Now I 
do not wish to urge you to consider this as a talent, 
for your use of which you must render an account, 
for so I know you do esteem it, but what I want to 
urge upon you is that you should calmly look far 
before you, see the degree and weight of influence 
to which you may fairly, if ‘God spares your life 
and pewers, look forward in future years and thus 
act now with a view to then. There is no height to 
which you may not fairly rise in this country. If it 
pleases God to spare us violent convulsions and the 
loss of our liberties, you may at a future day wield 
the whole government of this land; and if this 
should be so, of what extreme moment will your 
past steps then be to the real usefulness of your 
high station? 

CONTEMPORARY OPINION. 


Martin Farquhar Tupper’s Three Hundred Sonnets:— 


Gladstone, through youth and manhood many a year 
My constant heart hath followed thee with praise, 
As “good and faithful; in thy words and ways 
Pure-minded, just, and simple, and sincere; 
And as, with early half prophetic ken 
I hailed thy greatness in my college days, 
The coming man to guide and govern men, 
How gladly that instinctive prescience then 
Now do I see fulfilled—because, thou art 
Our England’s eloquent tongue, her wise free hand 
To pour, wherever is her world-wide mart, 
The horn of plenty over every land; 
Because, by all the powers of mind and lip 
Thou art the crown of Christian Statemanship. 


Lord Palmerston, in Tout’s History of England:— 

Gladstone will soon have it all his own way— 
whenever he gets my place we shall have strange 
doings. 

Richard Cobden, Speeches :— 


Mr. Gladstone is the best Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘chequer England ever had, and I say that, knowing 
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that he has had amongst his predecessors William 
Pitt ; but I am going to say that Mr. Gladstone has 
been the most extravagant Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer we have ever had. He has been a master 
in the adjustment of the burdens of the country; 
that is, he found the weight placed upon the animal 
in such a way as rendered it the most difficult to 
carry his burden. It was tied round his knees, it 
was fastened to his tail, it was hung over his eyes, 
it blinded him, and impeded him, and lamed him at 
every step. Now, Mr. Gladstone took the burdens 
off these limbs, and he placed them most ingen- 
iously over the softest possible pad upon the ani- 
mal’s shoulders. But the beast is carrying the bur- 
den still, and carrying a great deal more than it did 
before all this beautiful process was commenced. 


Thomas Carlyle’s Letters:— 

Gladstone appears to me one of the contempti- 
blest men I ever looked on. A poor Ritualist, almost 
spectral kind of phantasm of a man—nothing in 
him but forms and ceremonies and outside wrap- 
pages ; incapable of seeing veritably any fact what- 
ever, but seeing, crediting, and laying to heart the 
mere clothes of the fact, and fancying that all the 
rest does not exist. Let him fight his own battle, 
in the name of Beelzebub, the god of Ekron, who 
seems to be his God. Poor phantasm! 


John, Earl Russell, Recollections and Suggestions, 1813- 
1873:— 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone, by 
his great eloquence, by his power of developing the 
most abstruse propositions, and embracing at once, 
in his large capacity, the most logical demonstra- 
tions with the most captivating and dazzling rheto- 
ric, has made for himself a fame which, in the lapse 
of centuries, will suffer no eclipse. The only man 
whom I have heard in parliament who combined to 
an equal degree the most severe reasoning with the 
most wonderful flights of imagination, was Mr. 
Plunket in his speeches for Catholie emancipation. 
But Mr. Gladstone will be renowned not only for 
his parliamentary eloquence, but for his legislative 
acts. 

AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 


Montague Williams, Q. C., in Leaves of a Life:— 

An extraordinary effect was produced when Mr. 
Gladstone began to speak. That great crowd of 
many thousand became, on the instant, profoundly 
silent. You actually might have heard the pro- 
verbial pin drop. 

I had come to Blackheath strongly prejudiced 
against the speaker’s opinions. I was under the 
impression that I should disagree with everything 
that Mr. Gladstone said. What judges are we of 
ourselves! The reverse of what I had expected 
took place. I had heard all the finest orators of 
the day in my profession, and I had heard many 
great speakers hold forth from the hustings; but 
never, in the whole course of my life, had I listened 
to a speech that carried me away so completely as 
the one Mr. Gladstone now delivered. No 
doubt I shall always be antagonistic to the present 
programme of Mr. Gladstone; but I shall never for- 
get the Blackheath speech, and shall never regardthe 
deliverer of it with anything but genuine admira- 
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tion and respect, as the greatest living geuius of 
the age. 

Baines, in Forty Years at the Post Office:— 

“Mr. Scudamore told me,” Mr. Baines writes, 
“as instancing Mr. Gladstone’s power of rapidly 
assimilating information, that being one day sum- 
moned to the Treasury for the purpose, he ‘spent 
an hour, between two and three o’clock, in ex- 
plaining verbally to the Chancellor the intricate 
details of the scheme for the transfer of telegraphs 
as finally arranged at the post office. At three 
o'clock Mr. Gladstone said that he must then break 
off the conference, as he had to think over what 
had been told him and be at the house by four. An 
hour or two later he explained to the House of 
Commons, in Scudamore’s hearing, the whole plan, 
principles and details included, in a luminous 
speech, from which not a single item of informa- 
tion essential to its complete exposition was 
omitted.”’ 

Benjamin Disraeli, July 28, 1878:— 

A sophistical. rhetorician, inebriated with the ex- 
uberance of his own verbosity, and gifted with an 
egotistical imagination that can at all times com- 
mand an interminable and inconsistent series of 
arguments to malign an opponent and to glorify 
himself. 

PERSONAL TRAITS. 

George Barnett Smith’s Life of Gladstone:— 

There are yet other traits to be mentioned. Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal charity is proverbial, but his 
generosity has not been bounded by pecuniary 
limits. When oppressed with the cares of state he 
has turned aside to tender counsel and advise in a 
thousand ways to those who have desired it, and 
this when time has been his most precious posses- 
sion. Nor has he served the State at all selfishly. 
When Prime Minister he resisted a motion for in- 
crease of salary in the House of Commons, and 
when he left office he sought for no pension, al- 
though the numerous claims upon him were un- 
derstood to have compelled the sale of his very re- 
markable collection of valuable china and articles 
of virtu. . . . Severely simple in his tastes, courte- 
ous to the very humblest in the social scale, cease- 
less in his intellectual labors, unswerving in his ad- 
herence to principle, and untiring in his efforts for 
the public welfare—such is the character—not 
drawn by the pen of flattery—of the Ulysses of the 
Liberal party. 

George M. Towle, in Certain Men of Mark:— 

He is an accomplished player on the piano, 
which has time and again proved a soothing solace 
to his restless and overworked brain. His voice, 
the most musical voice heard within the walls of 
Parliament, is also singularly sweet and powerful, 
when, as he loves to do, he blends it with the 
harmonies of his favorite instrument. It is said 
that when he was prime minister he was wont, after 
some late and exciting debate, to return to his 
house in Carlton Gardens in the small hours of 
morning, sit down at his Erard and play a recent 
ballad, or perhaps an older one, suited to restore 
repose to his feelings of the moment. He is more 
fond, we are told, of sacred and ballad music, 
Scotch airs, and the plaintive melodies of his old 
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friend Moore, than of the more fashionable com- 
positions of the German masters. 


E. C. Grenville Murray, in Sidelights of English So- 
ciety :— 

The hysteric, incompetent Mr. Paradyse, who 
has never been able to govern his own temper, 
much less to lead a party or rule a nation. Under 
the peevish wayward rule of this so-called Liberal 
chieftain all institutions of the realm have fallen 
into discredit, and the House of Commons most 
of all. Queen? lords, Church, corporations, have 
all been made to feel that they exist only on suf- 
ferance, till it may please Mr. Paradyse to egg on 
the mobs against them; aiid meanwhile the 
Lower House of Parliament, having no firm hand 
to control it with a dignity which need not have 
excluded freedom, has had to submit to the dis- 
grace of Speaker’s “coups d’état,” and to whole- 
sale gaggings and expulsions of its members. 


Lord Lytton:— 
Hist! who comes next? The Wizard of Finance! 
Whose spell on Budgets Nights each bosom thrills 
Beneath a charm that turns to bright romance 
Bank Charters, Consols, and Exchequer Bills; 
The Sugar Duty, or the Trade with France, 
Your soul, by turns, with fine emotion fills; 
And squires, who tearless bore the fall of rents, 
Weep for the perils of the Three-per-Cents. 


With what a choice variety of play 

The gesture pleases, as the utterance warms, 
While changing looks the changeful thoughts obey! 

So would Quinctilian have composed his arms, 
And so Hortensius might have paused to lay 

Finger on palm, ere $ome new sentence charms 
The listening ear with periods rich, that rise 


sy oe 


In tones intensely dotting smallest ‘‘i’s”! 


With what electric light the dark eye glows! 
From lips still placid with a smile urbane 
How smooth the long elaborate prelude flows! 
With what a rapture of sublime disdain 
The quivering frame the inward passion shows! 
Yet, ah!—what memories in the grief remain 
Of this grand stage play, when the show is o’er? 
“Vox et preterea nibil’—nothing more! 
Burke, Fox, Pitt, Chatham, Canning, Brougham, and 
Peel, 
All put together-—by mere force of speech 
Could no such faith inspire, nor fan such zeal, 
As those to whom Grandzvus loves to preach 
(Devout as Ghazis) in his preaching feel. 
Yet this great orator’s orations, each 
And all, we search, and search in vain, to find 
Aught of the smallest value to the mind. 


Not one new truth, not one deep thought, not one 
Original fancy, or profound remark! 
No gleam of wit that sheds new lignts upon 
Old commonplaces! not a single spark 
Of genius, or creative power! When gone 
The living voice, we wander through a dark 
And tedious labyrinth of words, that say 
Nothing the thankful mind can bear away. 


The man himself, a Chillingworth in creed; 
Not his the mind that in its own deep well 

Finds Truth, and, trusting her still voice, doth need, 
To guide his steps, no noiser oracle. 

To-day stout oak, to-morrow bending reed, 
According as the wind may sink or swell; 

To him the weathercock’s a heavenly force, 

And its loud rattle regulates his course. 





PECULIARITIES, PERSONAL AND INTELLECTUAL. 


“George W. Smalley :— 


This indeed is oratory, and in the two hours, 
iess ten minutes, during which it Jasts, you may 
find examples of nearly every charm which it is 
possible for an orator to work upen his hearers. 
The effect he produces does not owe much to ges- 
ture. There is gesture, but it often lacks expres- 
siveness. The arms are used pretty constantly; but 
the same movement of the same muscles is made to 
signify, or meant to signify, very different things. It 
wants what on the French stage is called largeness 
or amplitude ; and it is sometimes violent, sometimes 
deficient in the grace and suavity which the admir- 
able smoothness of voice leads you to expect. The 
shoulders rise and fall with what | am afraid must 
at times be described as jerkiness. Indeed, at such 
moments the voice itself sometimes loses its purity 
and harsh notes are heard. The rather frequent 
passage of the right forefinger across the lips, and 
the curious touch of the thumb on a particular 
spot at the summit of the broad.arch of the fore- 
head, are peculiarities which | mention only for the 
sake of fidelity, and with every apology to the ora- 
tor for taking note of such specks upon the general 
splendor of his delivery. So of the quick bending 
and straightening of the knees. The impression 
one gets from these exceptional things is but mo- 
mentary. They are incidents due to the overmaster- 
ing intensity of thought and aim, nature, in her 
cruder moods, getting the better of the consum- 
mate art which is the prevailing, and all but con- 
tinuous, condition with the orator. If there be 
any deficiencies of this sort, you will hardly observe 
them unless after long familiarity with the speaker. 
It is the face which will rivet your gaze—the play 
of features, alike delicate and powerful, and the 
ever-restless, far-searching glance. Never was 
such a tell-tale countenance.. Expression after ex- 
pression sweeps across it, the thought pictures itself 
to you almost before it is uttered ; and, if your eyes 
by chance meet his, it is a blaze of sunlight which 
dazzles you. Nor do the little blemishes really 
matter. What masters, what impresses, you, and 
what you will carry away with you as a permanent 
and precious memory, is, above all other things, 
the nobleness of presence, the beautiful dignity, 
the stateliness of bearing, the immense sincerity, 
which are visible to the eyes of the mose careless 
spectator, and which fill the hall with their influ- 
ence, and place the great multitude wholly at the 
mercy of the one fellow-being who stands before 
them. 


Rt. Hon. John Chamberlain: — 


I sometimes think that great men are like great 
mountains, and that we do not appreciate their 
magnitude while we are still close to them. You 
have to go to a distance to see which peak it is that 
towers above its fellows; and it may be that we 
shall have to put between us and Mr. Gladstone a 
space of time before we shall know how much 
greater he has been that any of his competitors for 
fame and power. I am certain that justice will be 
done to him in the future, and I am not less certain 
that there will be a signal condemnation of the 
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men who, moved by motives of party spite, in their 
éagerness for office, have not hesitated to load with 
insult and indignity the greatest statesman of our 
times ; who have not allowed even his age, which 
should have commanded their reverence, or his ex- 
perience, which entitles him to their respect, or his 
high personal character, or his long services to his © 
Queen and to his country, to shield him from the 
vulgar affronts and the lying accusations of which 
he has nightly been made the subject in the House 
of Commons. He, with his great magnanimity, 
can afford to forget and forgive these things. Those 
whom he has served so long it behooves to remem- 
ber them, to resent them, and to punish them. 


William Archer, in About the Theatre:— 


In a pantomime produced two or three years ago 
in Edinburgh, an actor made up in imitation of Mr. 
Gladstone, and sent the Premier a photograph of 
himself in the part. So far from calling on the 
Lord Chamberlain to repress such insolence, Mr. 
Gladstone acknowledged the photograph with the 
remark that it seemed an excellent likeness. 


Justin McCarthy :— 


Mr. Gladstone had not much humor of the play- 
ful kind, but he had a certain force of sarcastic and 
scornful rhetoric. He was always terribly in ear- 
nest. Whether the subject were great or small, 
he threw his whole soul into it. Once, in address- 
ing a schoolboy gathering, he told his young listen- 
ers that if a boy ran he ought always to run as fast 
as he could; if he jumped, he ought always to jump. 
as far as he could. He illustrated his maxim in his 
own career. He had no idea apparently of run- 
ning or jumping in such measure as happened to. 
please the fancy of the moment. He always exer- 
cised his splendid powers to the uttermost strain. 
Probably no one, past or present, had in combina- 
tion so many gifts of voice, manner, fluency and 
argument, style, reason and passion as Mr. Glad- 
stone. He was an essayist, a critic, a 
Homeric scholar, a “dilettante” in art, music, and 
old china; he was a theological controversialist ; he 
was a political economist, a financier, a practical 
administrator whose gift of mastering details has 
hardly ever been equaled; he was a statesman and 
an orator. No man could attempt so many things 
and not occasionally make himself the subject of a 
sneer. The intense gravity and earnestness of Glad- 
stone’s mind always, however, saved him from the 
special penalty of versatility. 


William Sharp, (1890), in The Independent :— 


Not only among men their natural lord, 
But prince of those who lead. A herald, thou, 
Who dost not quail at any ravening sword, 
Because the light of Truth is on thy brow! 
Dauntless, and swift, and strong, thou still dost move 
“Mong lesser men, as might some alien spirit 
From the high spheres of Heaven, where all is love, 
Pass through the realms of those who death inherit. 
Thy triumph, too, is sure, for thou art girt 
With weapons forged by the eternal Powers, 
Truth, Freedom, Right; and none shall do thee hurt. 
No archer wound thee from the foemen’s towers; 
What tho’ with envious gibes men mock and rail, 
He best may laugh who surely shall prevail. 
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Concerning Birds.......... André Theuriet....... ... Contes de la Primevére* 

If I again take up the singing of the birds, after 
my friend Coppée, who has spoken so enthusias- 
tically of the nightingale, the dear poet is somewhat 
to blame. He has amiably brought me into the 
case and awakened the old forester in me. He has 
nevertheless, greatly exaggerated my ornithological 
knowledge. My sole merit is to have lived long in 
the country. One becomes very expert in these 
matters when one has often lounged in springtime 
on the borders of the woods and, as Pierre Dupont 
said : 

“When one has not a dull ear.” 


The truth is that to-day, in my garden at Bourg- 
la-Reine, I still delight to hear the symphony of the 
birds which at this moment fills the sonorous air; 
the trills of larks and goldfinches, the chirping of 
tomtits, the scale of the blackbird, the tremolo of 
the lapwing, the recall of the sparrow, the golden 
flute of the oriole ; then, at intervals upon this ever- 
changing background, the redoubled, grave, pro- 
found notes of the warbling turtle-doves. This 
aérial music brings back to my memory a chorus 
of Aristophanes, and I repeat with him: “O happy 
race of birds, that have no need of tunics in winter, 
and that do not fear the burning rays of summer! 
You lodge in the blossoming prairies and under the 
leaves of trees. You pass the winter in grottoes, in 
the midst of the mountain nymphs; in the spring, 
you plunder the tender buds and the white berries 
of myrtles in the gardens consecrated to the 
graces.” Aristophanes was not only a comic poet, 
but a lyric poet of lofty flight, and a naturalist of 
the first order. There are in his choruses marvel- 
ously suggestive impressions of nature and of the 
open air, whether he sings, “The clusters of 
Lemnas already ripening,” or “Sacred night, 
spreading her mantle of stars over the sky,” or 
again, “The enchanting voice of the nightingale 
rising through the thick foliage of the plantain 
trees, even to the throne of Zeus.” No poet has 
spoken better or more musically of the winged 
musicians. In one of the most curious choruses in 
his comedy of The Birds, he has endeavored to ex- 
press by ingenious onomatopeeia, the original 
modulations of the nightingale, and he has suc- 
ceeded in rendering, if not the charm of that 
sensual music, at least the exact design and com- 
position of the melody. 

‘Muse of the forests—tio tio tio tio tix—fruitful 
Muse, in whose company, across the wooded val- 
leys and the high hills—tio tio tio tix—perched be- 
neath the foliage of the ash trees, I pour from my 
throat hymns sacred to the God Pan and to the 
maternal mountains—tio tio tio tio tio tix—and 
thence, like the fluttering bee, nourished with the 
essence of ambrosial song, I carry my sweet neneny 
everywhere—tio tio tio tio tix.’ 

Assuredly the poet wandering in springtime on 
the slopes of A®gilia, had often during the clear 
Attic nights studiedand notedthe song of the night- 





*Ouvrage Couronné par |l’Académie Frangaise, 1897. 





ingale. He would not have committed the error 
common to many modern writers, of making this 
virtuoso sing at all seasons. In this connection, I 
am forced to declare that the people of Paris, even 
the learned, have very vague notions regarding the 
habits of our birds. I remember that when Nana 
was coming out in a newspaper, I noticed a scene 
in which Zola represented his heroine as being 
moved to an absolute surrender to love, by listen- 
ing, one September night, to the nightingale sing- 
ing in the fields. Soon after I had occasion to 
speak to George Carpenter of this scene, which is 
very pretty, and I regretted that it should be. 
spoiled by a gross error. “The nightingale sings 
only during the season of mating and hatching— 
that is, until midsummer at the latest. At all other 
times it is as voiceless and silent as a fish.” The 
error was doubtless suggested to Zola, for when 
the novel appeared in the bookstores I observed 
that the author had substituted a red-breast for his 
unseasonable nightingale. The second version, 
unhappily, is as erroneous as the first. The red- 
breast indeed still sings in the month of September 
—during the day—but after nightfall, never. More- 
over, its song is but an attenuated chirping, very 
delicate, and too modest to act upon the nerves and 
senses of a girl like Nana. The correction is more 
than an error, it is almost a profanation. It is well 
enough for the nightingale to kindle paroxysms of 
love in the hearts of the susceptible, that is tradi- 
tion. But thou, poor little Robin Redbreast! 
thou, the model of domestic virtue thou, the bird 
of veiled and constant affection, why “diantre!’’ has 
the novelist presumed to make thee play a part 
of voluptuous provocation? It is neither in thy 
habits nor thy character. I have known thee only 
as an amiable companion, thy melancholy singing 


‘is always touching, sometimes consoling, but in- 


toxicating—never ! 

The other evening, as the twilight fell, I heard 
the red-breasts chirping in the beeches, and I re- 
flected with soft emotion that they were singing 
precisely like those I heard in my childhood on the 
borders of the copses in my province. The birds 
have this charm, they seem to be always the same. 
Years pass, we grow old, we see our friends dis- 
appear, revolutions alter the face of things, illu- 
sions fall, one after the other, and yet, in the trees 
of orchards and woods, the birds we have known 
from childhood repeat the same familiar calls, mod- 
ulate the same musical phrases with the same fresh 
voice. Time does not seem to attack them, and as 
they hide themselves to die, as we never see their 
death agony, we can almost persuade ourselves that 
we have always before our eyes those that en- 
chanted our earliest youth. 

That evening, in listening to the red-breasts 
modulating their tender and caressing phrases, I 
felt myself carried back to the golden days of the 
past when, stretched upon the sward, and listening 
to the recalls of the birds of passage, I mused with 
joyous heart-beats upon the smiling promises 
opened to me by my developing youth. The pres- 
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ent landscape resembled that of old, in the distance, 
behind the arching beeches, the sun was setting as 
formerly in an empurpled glory—and yet there was 
some change not to be expressed; the images of 
things came to me deformed by an inward gloom, 
by the wretched fog of the bitter experiences, the 
miscarriages and the turmoil of maturity. Within 
two feet of me one of the red-breasts, hopping 
along, alighted on a branch of eglantine. He 
looked at me familiarly, with his roguish black eye, 
and seemed to say to me: 

“How much older thou art, my comrade!” 

But thou, thou art always the same, friend Robin 
Red-breast! Thy breast wears always the beauti- 
ful color of the ripe sorb which has given thee thy 
name. Thou awakest at dawn, O thou earliest of 
birds! and chantest thy melodious trill. All day 
long, in the depths of the moist woods, thou seekest 
thy nourishment under the dead leaves. At the 
feast of St. Aubin, while the fields are still pow- 
dered with white frost, thou bravely markest the 
place for thy nest, thou beginnest to chirp in order 
to charm thy mate, and, because thy heart is as 
constant as warm, thou hast not many crosses in 
love. In its bed of moss and grass thy numerous 
family slumbers in peace. When thou leavest thy 
lodging, like a prudent bourgeois, who fastens the 
latch of his door before going out, thou coverest the 
entrance to thy nest with a dry leaf, and thou goest 
forth free from anxiety. 

In the autumn, when the haws and dog-berries 
ripen in profusion along the hedges, thou feedest 
on a diet of juicy and fragrant fruits. Thy throat 
thus acquires new suppleness, and thou singest yet 
better than before. The leaves fall, but the winter 
does not affright thee. Thou comest only a little 
nearer to our dwellings, and often, in November, 
surprised by the first melting snows, thou tappest 
with thy beak at a lighted window, and uncere- 
moniously askest hospitality. 

No doubt, thou escapest not the common lot, 
and thou growest old like us all, but we do not per- 
ceive it. We see in the same places, always, a red- 
breast hopping; we hear thy autumnal song, and 
we believe that we hear always the same bird. It 
is said, moreover, that the infirmities of age are 
spared thee, and that most frequently thou diest 
suddenly, struck by a withering apoplexy. “The 
most sudden deaths are the best,” said Montaigne. 
This is another of the privileges of thy destiny. One 
evening in May or November, after a too substan- 
tial repast, or a too protracted love vigil, thou 
droppest, mortally stricken. The dry leaves cover 
thy little body as they covered thy nest, and in dy- 
ing thou canst believe thyself still in thy cradle. 

We have not, we others, the same happy fate, 
friend Robin Red-breast. Our life, less simple 
than thine, has more deceptive complications. It 
is entangled with many black threads, interspersed 
with some rare threads of gold; it has greater 
heights and deeps, and a more lingering old age. 
All the same, it ends. Like thee, we sleep in the 
earth, and there remains of us only a memory more 
or less lasting, which diminishes with the passing 
years. For a time those who loved us still speak 
of us with a sigh, then regrets disappear. Those 
who wept for us pass in their turn, and insensibly, 
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silently, oblivion heaps its dry leaves upon our per- 
sonality as upon thine. Our grave, to which the 
pathway has been forgotten, is no longer visited, 
except by the birds of heaven. It is a happy 
chance when one of thy brothers, O Robin Red- 
breast, comes there in autumn, to gently chirp his 
ever-young and ever-unvarying strain. 





Sainte-Beuve......... Gustave Lanoumet, Francois Coppée and Georges Sand 


The bust of Sainte-Beuve, recently installed be- 
fore the Palais du Luxembourg, has recalled the 
great critic to the thoughts and affections of his 
countrymen. This tribute, largely due to the efforts 
and powerful influence of M. Francois Coppée, has 
been sustained by the liberality of a host of modest 
contributors—students, college professors, writers 
and others who have taken this opportunity to pro- 
claim their homage to the critic “par excellence” of 
the nineteenth century. 

The monument, executed by the talented young 
artist, M. Denis Puech, is simple and elegant, as 
Sainte-Beuve would have desired. It is admirably 
placed on a bit of greensward, where he was in 
the habit of passing from the walks he loved in the 
Jardin du Luxembourg, to the little house, full of 
books, which he occupied on Mont-Parnasse. A 
sentence is engraved upon the pedestal, one appro- 
priate to Sainte-Beuve—‘Le Vrai Seul” (The True 
Alone). This sentence is taken from his declara- 
tion to Victor Duray: 

“The beautiful, the good, the true is a fine motto 
but specious. It is the motto of instruction, of M. 
Cousin in his famous book; dare I say that it is 
not mine? If I had a motto it should be, the true, 
the true alone, and let the beautiful and the good 
take care of themselves.” 

[The above is taken from an interesting article by M. 
Gustave Lanoumet of .the Institute—La Revue Bleue, 
June 18]. 

THE MASTER. 

, Sainte-Beuve was for me a master, an 
initiator. It was by his example that I endeavored 
in some of my first verses to keep as close as possi- 
ble to reality, and to extract what poetry there 
might be in the most modest and humble creatures, 
and the most despised things. Did we succeed in 
this, he and 1? With eyes fixed upon the pure star 
of truth, did we not sometimes slip into the worn 
paths of prosiness? I am prepared to admit it of 
myself, having long since examined my conscience 
and admitted my blunders—but I have not the 
right to be so modest for my master and I am only 
willing to see. in his attempt what was bold and 
new. Nevertheless, about the same reproaches 
have been made to Sainte-Beuve and myself, and 
his famous piece, Yellow Rays, has not been 
less ridiculed than my poem, The Little Grocer, so 
often parodied and which I yet do not disclaim. . . . 

In 1866 Verlaine and I published, each, our 
maiden volume, and' we hastened to carry his 
Poémes Saturniens and my Reliquaire to the lay 
brother, a very layman, truly, of the Street Mont- 
Parnasse. 

Shrine worship was then in order among young 
poets, for we were still weak enough to be reveren- 
tial. Therefore, every one sent his book first to 
Victor Hugo, whom we called “Father Hugo”; 
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but, be assured, without any thought of offensive 
familiarity. We said “Father Hugo” as one says 
“Dieu le Pére.”” From his Sinai of Guernsay he 
startled us by return mail with a brief and brilliant 
letter—a lightning flash—and all was said. 

This duty performed, every one went to Sainte- 
Beuve—‘Uncle Beuve”—and presented him with 
the volume just from the press, and smelling of 
fresh ink. The Father, our Jehovah, shrouded by 
the fogs of the Norman Sea, did not read—that was 
known. The Uncle, on the other hand, was a great 
reader, an adorer of literature and poetry, and the 
young beginners who carried him their schoolboy 
verses, could hope that their book would be at 
least glanced at, perhaps read with pleasure, and— 
supreme ambition! — mentioned in a “Causerie 
du Lundi.” 

Verlaine and I went therefore fraternally to carry 
our rhymed offering to Sainte-Beuve. Paul Ver- 
laine then in nowise resembled the comrade with 
Socratic scalp, draped in a vagrant’s rags, whom I 
met long years afterward in the beer shops of the 
Quartier Latin; he was then a timid and very cor- 
rect young man. I also did not shine from self- 
confidence, and my heart, like his, palpitated with 
emotion when our friend, Troubat, the faithful sec- 
retary, presented us to his illustrious patron. 

In the book-laden study, where walls, writing 
desk, tables, seats, were all encumbered with books, 
Sainte-Beuve, already an invalid, muffled in a dress- 
ing-gown, a silk handkerchief upon his head, and 
his feet in a carriage muff, laid down his pen to re- 
ceive us with the most gracious kindness. His 
ugliness has been greatly exaggerated. I recall 
only the flame of thought that gleamed in his eyes, 
and the charming malice of his smile. 

The visit of the two young lyrists amused him, 
doubtless, for he set us at ease immediately, ques- 
tioned us, talked and made us talk freely. I re- 
member that he ridiculed—but, oh! so gently— 
what he called our “Hugolatry”; extolled La- 
martine, exclaiming repeatedly: “Oh! he is the 
first, the first!” and he made us some concessions in 
regard to Balzac, over whom we raved, and in 
whose behalf the critic seemed to regret his early 
injustice. 

We left him charmed and touched by his_kind- 
ness and sympathy. 

Although he invited us to return, we did not avail 
ourselves of his permission, feeling that the time of 
this great worker was too precious. But I re- 
ceived proof that his sympathy for us young poets 
was sincere, and not expressed by mere empty 
civilities. He was pleased with my “Intimités,” had 
me expressly so informed, and I possess a beauti- 
ful letter—not autographic, I fear, and probably 
dictated to Troubat—but the style that of the mas- 
ter, as it was also the just and discriminating analy- 
sis of the poems of my youth, This note has been 
published in his correspondence, and I am very 
proud of it. . 

The political, philosophical and literary quarrels 
in which Sainte-Beuve took part, are now forgot- 
ten, as well as the stupid slanders upon his private 
life. . . . The hour has at last struck for pub- 
lic honors to the memory of the author of Port 
Royal. FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
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GEORGES SAND TO SAINTE-BEUVE. 


I thank you for permitting me to read your ad- 
mirable book. It is a mine of very fine and precious 
stones; a most abundant mine where, in seeking 
charcoal and diamonds—those two extremes which 
are yet twin brothers—one finds many vital things 
which give life to those who gather them with care. 
Chateaubriand has been for you here, I believe, at 
once an object and a pretext; as much the one as 
the other—“is it not?” He was in the highest 
degree, we perceive, in himself charcoal and dia- 
mond ; and all the world is so, only the more one is 
diamond the more also is one charcoal. This it 
is that all your excellent criticisms prove, and this 
is the ingenious and philosophical keystone to most 
of your labors of the sort. You like to commend 
and encourage minds of the second order, eclipsed 
or misunderstood. This is delicate and generous, 
but observe that it is frightful, for the moral 
of it is that as a rule poetic intelligence—what 
is called genius—develops only at the expense of 
the heart. 

I should like to believe that both qualities could 
fully co-exist, and that some privileged mortals 
have had such grace. 

Is there not one in history? Is Jesus Christ 
truly alone? 

Let us place ourselves, then, as far as we can in 
the second rank, for this highest rank—of unfor- 
tunates condemned to love themselves only, and to 
live without gods as without true friends—is not at 
all to be envied. 

And yet I must say to you, even at the risk of 
giving offense, that the man who wrote “Volupté” 
is not a writer of the second order. He has all the 
deviations, all the mysteries, all the sufferings and 
the force of genius. 

I was not struck with this at the first reading, as 
I have been at the second, twenty-five years later, 
and I am sorry not to have given this second read- 





, ing earlier. I should have criticised you in my 


“Mémoires”; I should have said: “He is of that 
great family of zealots and enthusiasts of whom he 
says so much evil and good, as though he were not 
at once judge and party despite himself. He has 
ranged writers into two classes: those who excel in 
eloquence and those who excel in judgment ; those 
who agitate the world and those who civilize it, 
and he had perhaps not the right to give preference 
to the latter because he belongs to the former quite 
as much as to the latter.” ‘ 

However this may be, you are assuredly the only 
critic of these times, and the first of all other times. 
In reading you one learns everything and imagines 
oneself very clever because you have a sly and 
mock-modest manner which seems to take counsel 
while giving instruction. 

Good evening, my friend, and again thanks for 
the beautiful book. I want the “Causeries du 
Lundi,” of which I have read only extracts. I 
presume that they are not in your possession, but 
T beg you to tell your editor to send them to me, 
the reimbursement to follow. He will only make 
me this concession if you so direct him. 

“A vous de coeur” (Yours cordially), 
GEORGES SAND. 
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The Modern Galleys........4.-445 Paul Mimande,...........+:+ Criminopolis* 

[The French Academy has recently awarded its annual 
prizes. Among the works thus honored is one from 
which the following passages are taken.] 

I have said elsewhere that a special maritime 
court pronounces the penalty of solitary confine- 
ment upon criminals who escape, who seek to es- 
cape, or who are guilty of theft. 

This penalty consists in separate incarceration 
under the most rigorous conditions; a contracted 
vaulted cell; forced silence; reduced rations, and 
dry bread for the smallest infraction of rules; a 
half hour’s solitary walk with a cowl upon the head 
in a courtyard daily. This mode of treating a con- 
ventional crime—for after all, there is no cause for 
indignation in an attempt to escape—is excessive. 

Consider five years passed in a cell three metres 
long and one metre high! 

Without an exhibition of undue sensibility, it is 
allowable, I think, to exact a little logic in such 
grave matters ; since the administration professes— 
in which I cannot too warmly commend it—to use 
punishment as a remedy instead of making it an act 
of vengeance, it is not proper to brutalize the crim- 
inal, for that is to move in a way directly contrary 
to the purpose. For savage and gloomy minds 
always a prey to evil thoughts, and which since 
childhood have known no others, the worst of all 
counsellors is solitude. Each month, each day di- 
minishes the little spirituality that exists in these 
beings, and that might possibly be developed. The 
animal nature will take precedence; you have shut 
a man into a cell—a perverted, dangerous, criminal 
man; he will leave it a wild beast. 

The solitary system may be excellent in a prison, 
applied to a class of individuals so cultivated that 
reading and reflection may calm their passions, and 
suggest and develop salutary introspection and re- 
pentance; but in a galley, applied to criminals of 
the wholly ignorant class, the intellectual panacea 
is inefficacious. In such cases the solitary system 
must be useless; it becomes cruel when it consists 
in imprisoning a human being precisely like a 
hyena in the Jardin des Plantes. 

If meditation could at least be replaced by 
manual labor! I know that the law prescribes this, 
but I know also that it is impossible to carry the 
rule into effect. Where can there be found in our 
penal colonies a contractor disinterested enough to 
have articles manufactured of which he would not 
have the sale? 

The solitary prisoner twirls his thumbs for two, 
three, five years—after which his brain is dissolved, 
and he is good for nothing but to be thrown to the 
horse-butchers. Messieurs, the Legisla- 
tors, I do not compliment you upon your law. 

At the risk of shocking you I must express the 
opinion that it was an error to abolish corporal 
punishment, apparently more brutal, but in reality 
less barbarous, and certainly more efficacious than 
your substitute. Whatever method be 
employed, laziness should never be punished by 
enforced idleness, or crime by silence, fasting and 
solitary confinement. 


*Criminopolis: Souvenir of Noumea, by Paul Mim- 
ande. Awarded the Fabien Prize of 1,000 francs. 
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The Whims of Our Fair Parisiennes..... Les Annales Politiques et Littéraires 

Fashion, which thrives upon caprice, demands 
this year that rooms shall be decorated with peach 
or cherry blossoms. A lady would be mortified if, 
among her roses and tulips, she had failed to ar- 
range artistically long branches of snowy blossoms. 
Nothing is more charming than this blending; 
nothing better recalls the open air—it is the orchard 
brought into the house, with all its promises and 
perfumes. 

Take a turn through the market. There you will 
see, in zinc pails, hundreds of flowering branches. 
They would have borne fruit if they had been left 
upon the tree. However, the first florist who had 
the idea of utilizing them for decoration has had 
no reason to regret the loss of his fruit; the 
idea was original and has been worth its weight in 
gold. 

If the fashion does not change, fruit trees will be 
cultivated in future, not for their fruits, but for their 
flowers, a great triumph, perhaps, of idealism over 
grosser appetites. Fruit is eaten; flowers are looked 
at and their breath is inhaled; truly the homage 
paid the flower is more tinged with poetry than the 
use made of the fruit. But, on the other hand, there 
exists a sad contrast; a destiny is brutally inter- 
rupted, life is arrested in the full expansion of its 
powers. When the fruit has.reached maturity, it 
can only die—what matters, then, if it be eaten or 
left to perish? But for the cherry blossom the 
series of its metamorphoses is not complete; it has 
a function to perform, a mission to fulfill, when torn 
from the'stem all is lost for it! What a murderous 
fantasy ! 

It was Michelet, I think, who mourned for a hen 
that died before hatching its brood. “It has been 
a hen, indeed, but not a mother!” Thus it is with 
the branches of fruit trees too early gathered! One 
must have fallen into insensibility equal to our 
own, and become incapable of appreciating the fra- 
ternity between man and nature, of which great 
poets only preserve the memory, to follow without 
surprise or scruple, such barbarous customs! But 
how now? Fashion has decreed and must be 
obeyed. 

You know the saying of Montesquieu: “When 
the savages of Louisiana wish to taste a fruit they 
cut down the tree; it is the image of despotism.” 
We may modify a little and say: “When people of 
fashion wish a centre-piece they destroy a harvest; 
it is the image of snobbism.” 





The New Academician 


The eminent sculptor, Eugéne Guillaume, has 
just been elected one of the Forty. Affability, dis- 
tinction and wit characterize the successor to the 
Duc d’Aumale, and the choice of the Academy has 
been received with cordiality. It is delightful when 
this tall, white-haired old man, a little bent, with 
calm and measured gestures, permits himself to re- 
late his recollections with the most pleasing sim- 
plicity, and in a tone, somewhat low, but sweet, 
clear and penetrating. As the hope has been openly 
expressed that the next selection of the Academy 
may be some man of letters, it is proper to- note 
the recent brilliant work of this artist author—his 
book upon Michael Angelo. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, 


SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





PR vnapcsccesresecs Be Fe Divcssiscenvwiesus New England Magazine 


Lord, if I find no place among thy sheep, 
In pastures fair above, 
Yet grant me—straying with the goats—to keep 
Some tether of thy love! 
And though emparadised on thy right hand 
I never may appear, 
Deny me not this only grace—to stand 
Thy left exceeding near! 


Theodora,..... SeddiedineisbterennedeeTererrnieeed John Williamson Palmer* 


A wonder she! 
Of grace assigned to be 
My fond amazement and my Mystery: 


With longing sought, 
Hither by angels brought, 
And lodged, all lonely, in my highest thought. 


Not any star 
Foreran her from afar, 
Nor rode she thronéd in a moonlight car. 


Nor sheeted white, 
An eerie, awesome sprite, 
Confronted she my soul, on guard at night. 


No pinions hers, 
Nor such a flight as stirs 
The topmost cones of midnight’s solemn firs. 


Of Earth or Air 
That face serenely fair, 
Coiffed in the dusky hoodings of her hair? 


A form foretold 
In Phryne’s matchless mould, 
Veiled in the twilight of an Age of Gold; 


A shape to glance 
Athwart the fitful trance 
Of seers, from the aisles of old Romance. 


All rainbowed things, 
All glad imaginings, 
Brought she, as Joy bears music on his wings: 


What spells surprise 
The Lotos-eater’s eyes, 
Or take his ear with Hourian harmonies— 


Strains that, in rime, 
The bells of memory chime, 
Like songs of home heard in an alien clime; 


Whate’er can keep 
Cold from the heart, or steep 
In silken solace the wide cloak of Sleep. 


Content, success; 
Praise, peace, and pleasantness; 
Friendship’s true grasp, and Love’s unwronged caress. 


Persian Love Song............. Blanche Lindsay............. London Speaker 
As a cloud to the wind I am docile to thee; 

As a rose to the nightingale sweet would I be, 

And deep in thy thought as a pearl in the sea. 


Thou art gone—falls the dark! Thou are here—breaks the 
morn! 

Our sunlight without thee seems brilliance forlorn; 

And this world’s a dead king, of all royalty shorn. 


*The first draft of this charming poem was printed in 
the Springfield Republican, in 1860; but as it appears in 
Current Literature it is, Dr. Palmer writes us, “in its 
present shape, virtually new.” For a sketch of the life 
and work of its distinguished author, see p. 114.—Editors. 


What is love but a bird that would touch the blue sky? 
What is love but a viol-string pitched far too high? 
What is love but the heart’s unappeasable cry? 


I wait thee, heart’s dearest—let life be the grove 
Where I long for and meet thee, and walk with my love— 
The green lawns for carpet, the white stars above! 


A Field-Flower's Complaint...........Nora Hopper......... Black and White 

If I had been a lily born would you have left me lonely 

Here on my maiden stalk aloof to dream of withering 
only? 

If I had been sweet marjoram would you have stooped to 
pull 

And store my sweetness for the days when wintry skies 
grow full? 


If I had been a snowdrop, the first one of the year, 

Would you have thought me beautiful, being the first, 
my dear? 

If I had been a royal rose grown higher than your heart, 

Would you have bent your face to mine, and drawn my 
leaves apart, 


Until they dropped about your feet, and all my heart lay 
bare? 

A broken heart, a golden heart, for you to leave or wear— 

Would you have gathered in your hand each fallen rosy 
leaf, 

And said a gentle word for life so beautiful and brief? 


But I that fain would be a rose and wear her royal red, 
A field-flower among field-flowers, I lift my loveless head: 
Among the tall dead-nettles, white campion who _ will 


heed? 

White campion shrinking faintly ’mid dock and silver- 
weed? 

Was This Love ?..........06+ Elvira Floyd Frofmcke............ Buffalo News 


His look sent through my mind 
A vague unrest. 
His voice, like harp of wind 
Throbbed through my breast, 
His eyes, my full soul drew 
To meet his own, 
His touch inspired anew, 
Hopes all unknown. 
Was this then love? 


His presence was a dream 
Of rare delight. 

His words, made all things seem 
Sweet, fair and bright. 

His absence stung my heart 
With bitter breath, 

His loss—rent hopes apart— 
Made life, like death. 
This then was love! 


Introspection........ss00+ Elizabeth Ruggles ............. Orange Chronicle 
What say’st thou, heart; is life then all in vain? 
Dost thou find joy to compensate the pain? 
Are there more days of sunshine than of rain? 
When thou art full of peace, dost not repay 
For that regretful, réstless, other day? 


I often wonder, if, when all is bright 
And I scarce feel thee, heart, thou art so light, 
One ray might penetrate some soul’s dark night. 


For pain and darkness come to all lives here, 
E’en though the present may be fair and clear 
The tender torchlight tells us—“‘night is near.” 


So little heart, we’ll gather some bright rays 
To light us when there come the darker days, 
And for sweet life, the Giver ever praise. 





From the Depths of a Soul,....... Elizabeth Harman,....... Home Magazine 


I wish for fame and power,— 

For honors won 

By labor done. 

Not easily would I attain my place 

Nor win the race, 

But after fiercest pain 

Success would gain, 

Then would I stand 

Beside thee, yet unaided by thy hand. 

I could not brook 

Even from thee, aught but an upward look. 
And though thy love is far my sorest need, 

I scorn to plead. 

To go or stay thou ever shalt be free,— 

I wish no shackled fealty, 

Nor think that I would pine, thy love denied,— 
For greater than my love is my great pride,— 





Yet, oh, my own, 
Within the circle of thine arms 
Is all the peace that I have known. 


ee Joaquin Miller.......006. Poems (The Whitaker & Ray Co. 


Nay, not for fame, but for the Right; 
To make this fair world fairer still. 
Or lordly lily of a night, 

Or sun-topped tower of a hill, 

Or high or low, or near or far, 

Or dull or keen, or bright or dim, 
Or blade of grass, or brightest star, 
All, all are but the same to Him. 


O pity of the strife for place; 

O pity of the strife for power; 

How scarred, how marred a mountain’s face; 
How fair the fair face of a flower. 

The blade of grass beneath your feet, 

The bravest sword: ay, braver far, 

To do and die in mute defeat, 

Thou bravest Conquerer of war. 


When I am dead say this, but this, 

He grasped at no man’s blade or shield, 
Or banner bore, but helmetless, 

Alone, unknown, he held the field; 

He held the field with saber drawn, 
Where God had set him in the fight; 
He held the field, fought on and on, 
And so fell fighting for the Right. 


Remembrance... ...s.++ Guy Wetmore Carryl,.......... Harper's Magazine 
One night you touched the harp beside the stair, 

The harp that long unfingered and unstrung, 

Had silent dreamed of hours when it was young, 
And those who loved it blithe and frail and fair. 
Beneath your careless hand a faint, sweet air 

Leaped back to life, and told with tender tongue 

Of loves forgot, and soft, the strings among, 

The dying music lingered like a prayer. 
How long the harp had waited for your hand, 
So long my heart lay silent till you came; 
How strangely sweet the strain you made to rise 

From each! And yet you cannot understand 

That now can neither ever be the same— 
Ah, love, ah, love, how slow the music dies! 


A Farewell to Yesterday......... Charles H. Crandall........ Chords of Life* 
Where is the road to Yesterday? 
Oh, tell in prose or rhyme; 
For I would trace my backward way 
To that enchanting clime. 


*Published by the author, Springdale, Conn. 
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Life was so fresh and good and true, 
And friends so kind and fair, 

Why should a day so bright and new 
All fade away in air? 









Who knows the road to Yesterday? 
Is every seeker blind? 

Say, does it cast no single ray 
To pilot those behind? 









Oh, there’s a road that leads our feet 
To hours more glad and bright;— 
A road so short, a joy complete, 
A journey of a night! 












Come, bid farewell to Yesterday! 
For in To-morrow’s face 

The happiest days now flown away 
Shine with a sweeter grace. 








Pi ctccdccesndoess PE isiniscntesnnsead Longman's Magazine 
Without, I sit in the sun; 
Within, he lies in his pain; 
The little school-children run 
Merrily down the lane, 
A rosebud of health each one. 
Within he lies in his pain; 
Without, I sit in the sun. 















The sun is hot here without, 
Beating on brow and breast; 
The swifts go crying about 
The straw-thatched human nest, 
And faint rings the children’s shout— 
For the voice of an unknown Guest 
My sick heart listens without. 












He lies within in his pain; 
Without, I sit in the sun; 

Through young grass sweet with the rain 
Robin and blackbird run— 

They flute for my friend in vain! 
I sit without in the sun; 

Within, he lies in his pain. 
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In olden days, for lady’s praise, 
A knight went forth to war 

With arms complete, his charger fleet, 
And pennon fluttering far; 

While on the field of blazoned shield 
Hung, pure and fair to view, 

A simple band from woman’s hand— 
A tiny knot of blue ; 

A true knot, a blue knot, 

A lover’s knot of blue. 


















Did foeman bold, or robber’s gold, 
Or Paynim blade appear, 
“For God, St. Clair and lady fair”’— 
Went forth the ringing cheer. 
’Mid weapons’ flash and deafening clash, 
As man and: beast he slew, 
An omen clear danced ever near— 
A tiny knot of blue; 
A true knot, a blue knot, 
A lover’s knot of blue. 




















L’ENVOI. 


Today your knight goes forth to fight, 
Oh, love, my love, so true; 
God gives him grace his foes to face 
With your sweet knot of blue, 
A true knot, a blue knot, 
A lover’s knot of blue. 
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Pageantry of the Inquisition.,.James C. Fernald...The Spaniard in History* 

The tribunal of the Inquisition has existed in 
many Roman Catholic countries, but in Spain it ex- 
hibited a peculiar mercilessness, and even ferocity, 
which have caused the modern tribunal to be popu- 
larly known everywhere as “The Spanish Inquisi- 
tion.’ 

The penalties of the Inquisition were confisca- 
tion, penance, imprisonment, infamy and death. 
From the moment of arrest all the property of the 
accused was attached in the name of the Inquisi- 
tion. There seems reason to believe that it was 
rarely restored. Few came forth without so much 
stigma of heresy as would justify, according to the 
inquisitorial law, the final confiscation of their 
goods. The released were not apt to enter into a 
quarrel for property with that power from whose 
grasp they were, and would still be, glad to escape 
with life. 

Torture, of which so much has been written, was 
not inflicted as a penalty, but simply as a means of 
obtaining evidence. The whole process was often 

called simply “the question.” 

Cases were not disposed of singly : as they arose, 
but many reserved for one great day, a Sabbath, 
or a church festival. At some central point a spa- 
cious wooden amphitheatre was built, in whose 
high galleries was room for all, with special accom- 
modations for the dignitaries of Church and state; 
while in the centre—as of old the gladiators in the 
arena—the victims were exposed to the gaze of all. 
Notice previously given in all the churches of the 
province would bring together a vast throng of 
spectators from far and near. 

At early dawn the great bell of the cathedral be- 
gins to toll, and soon the whole city is astir. Ere 
the morning is far advanced, the gates of the inquis- 
itorial palace are thrown open, and a showy pro- 
cession issues forth. Lancers clear the way before 
a splendid cavalcade, where ride the chiefs of the 
Inquisition, attended by armed familiars in whose 
ranks are some of the highest nobles of the land, 
overshadowed by the banners of the pope and of 
the king. Then, after an interval, come the Domin- 
ican friars, a dense mass of black-robed men. Sweet, 
sad strains of music float out upon the air and in 
the steps of the friars follow singing boys, chanting 
a litany—white-robed youth, beauty and innocence, 
a fringe of light on the thunder cloud. Above them 
waves the great standard of the Inquisition, whose 
emblems are a green cross on a black ground, with 
an olive branch on one side and a sword on the 
other; and the motto, “Exurge, Domine, et Judica 
Causam Tuam!” “Arise, O Lord, and Judge Thy 
Cause!” After the banner walk the penitents— 
those guilty of lighter offenses clad in a coarse, 
scanty suit of black, heads and beards close shaven 
and feet bare ; those who have much forgiven as the 
Inquisition forgives,with their heads thrust through 
the opening of a coarse yellow sack, which falls 
down over the shoulders and arms, and displays on 
the front a red St. Andrew’s cross. This robe bears 
the name of San Benito, and once to wear it is deg- 


*Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 


voiadion without remedy. On every face are the 
pallor of long imprisonment, and the marks of 
anguish of body and mind, or the deep apathy of 
broken spirit and enfeebled intellect. Raised aloft 
and leaning toward them, in sign of pity, a crucifix 
is borne, and following that symbol the condemned 
advance. To them is presented only an averted 
crucifix, because they may no longer hope for par- 
don. The penitents are securely guarded, but each 
of the condemned is attended by two armed famil- 
iars and two monks. These, all through the night, 
have been urging the doomed one to repent, and 
be reconciled to the Church that slays him, and still 
they wait upon his every step. Each of the un- 
fortunates is covered with the San Benito, greatly 
changed, however, from that the penitents wear. It 
is now called “zamarra,” and painted over with 
flames and devils, and a rude portrait of the wearer, 
a head laid upon burning brands. Each wears, too, 
a conical paper cap called “coroza” (the mockery 
of a crown), also figured over with devils and 
flames. The aspect of humanity almost obliterated, 
there is less fear that a throb of pity will waken in 
any heart. The coarse mob see only objects of de- 
rision. The noble, the valiant, the eloquent, the 
devout, the beautiful, the idols of happy homes, 
have come now to this! Their number at any one 
time may seem small--fourteen, sixteen, twenty-one 
—not many among all these thousands; but over 
that little band how many hearts are aching. But 
no boisterous grief of friends mars the pomp of 
slaughter. That would be but to die without sav- 
ing the one lamented. Nor do any attempt to 
break those ranks of armed men, and rescue those 
they guard, for the whole population is disarmed, 
no one of any rank, not in the service of the In- 
quisition, being permitted to bear any weapon till 
this day is done. In solemn silence, or amid rude 
applause and mirth, the procession moves on. Close 
behind the condemned, borne on the shoulders of 
strong men, appear the effigies, wooden figures 
representing heretics who have died or fled, each 
effigy wearing the “zamarra” and “coroza.” Then 
porters come toiling on, carrying boxes in which 
are the mortal remains of those who have been dead 
for months or years. They died, perhaps, in the 
sacraments, and with the blessing of the Church; 
but now it is discovered that they were secretly 
heretics. Like a thunderbolt the sentence has 
fallen upon prosperous families, despoiling them of 
their ancestral estates, and of all office and honor, 
and sending them out beggars into the world, to be 
themselves evermore objects of especial suspicion 
to the Holy Office. Next the civic authorities of 
every rank lend their presence and sanction, while 
the clergy not elsewhere assigned, priests and 
monks in long array, close the procession. 

When all are gathered in order within the am- 
phitheatre, the chief inquisitor administers to the 
magistrates, then to the people, the oath to obey 
and support the Inquisition. A sermon in defense 
of the tribunal follows, then the reading of the 
sentences. Each prisoner, wearing the shameful 
livery already described, is led to a prominent sta- 





























tion, and there, in view of the assembled thousands, 
hears his misdeeds recited with pompous roll of 
words, ending in fearfully precise denunciation of 
penalty; this, hour after hour, the process being 
lengthened out by many ceremonies. But to those 
who walked behind the averted crucifix, and who 
have abandoned all hope of mercy, the words which 
follow the story of their offenses are of almost par- 
ental tenderness: “We leave you to the secular 
judges, whom we efficaciously beseech so to mod- 
erate their sentence that no shedding of blood or 
peril of death may follow;” or, “Thou art to be 
given over to the secular court and judgment; and 
we hereby leave thee to that court, affectionately 
praying the same, as the canonical sanctions ad- 
vise, to preserve thy life and limb unhurt.” 

How gentle now the terrible tribunal! Surely 
such requests must be obeyed, for what magistrate 
will dare do otherwise? What, then, mean those 
strangely emblazoned garments which were put on 
in the house of the Inquisition, the double guards, 
and the beseeching monks? The next act in the 
drama will tell. As the multitude pours out of the 
theatre, in the lengthening shadows of evening, still 
another procession forms. No splendor nor dignity 
now! Civil officers drag off these unfortunates thus 
tenderly committed to their charge. Behind them 
follows a mingled crowd—priest and monk, and 
magistrate and noble with solemn mien, and the 
lowest of the people with gibes and brutal yells. 
Soon they reach a singular structure. It is a plat- 
form of masonry sixty feet square and seven feet 
high, with a flight of steps seven feet wide. Such a 
structure stands at each inquisitorial centre, and 
bears the name of “Quemadero.” There is set a 
stake for each prisoner by actual count. There are 
piled fagots for the work of death. But what are 
those monks who still cling to the unfortunates, so 
eagerly promising now? If they now confess and 
accept “the Catholic faith” they shall live! By no 
means! They shall be strangled! 

This is mercy to the body, which it saves from 
the lingering torment of the flames; to the soul, 
which, by passing away “in the Catholic faith,” es- 
capes everlasting perdition. We are amazed at the 
mastery attained by the Inquisition over the human 
mind. It has stripped its victims of fortune, of- 
fice, and honor; it has imprisoned and tortured 
them; it has loaded their names with obloquy, 
which shall be an inheritance to their children’s 
children, and now it has given them over to certain 
death ; yet, still its tender mercy waits, with torch 
in one hand and cord in the other beside the stake, 
imploring to be allowed to kill summarily those 
whom it will else be compelled still further to 
torment. 

We are told that most accepted the offer, and 
that the “obstinate and impenitent heretics” ac- 
tually burnt alive were comparatively few. This 
seems very probable. Cowed by long imprison- 
ment, with accumulated humiliations and miseries, 
suddenly confronted with the sentence of death, 
and from that time beset with this one entreaty— 
allowed not one moment for calm thought or unin- 
terrupted prayer, brought face to face with that 
from which the flesh shrank with an awful dread, 
worn with the strain of woful night and dreary 
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day, surrounded by pitiless officers and a jeering 
mob, seemingly forsaken of God and man, it would 
be a strong mind as well as a true heart that would 
not sink into a lethargy of despair, and accept even 
such poor alleviation of inevitable doom. Yet there 
were those who could triumph over all; and some 
of the noblest examples of martyrdom, sturdy 
manliness and womanly fortitude, made by heavenly 
faith at once gentle and sublime, light up these 
gloomy annals. 

When, at length, all the work of death was done, 
men employed for the purpose kept up the fire 
through the night, and by morning only an even 
surface of blackened ashes appealed to heaven. But 
the Inquisition was not yet content. The frightful 
“zamarras” were saved from the funeral pyre, and 
each labeled with the name, date, and offense of the 
condemned, hung up as illustrious trophies in the 
churches of the Dominicans. So ended the “Auto 
da Fé,” the great, triumphal pageant of the In- 
quisition. 





“Biood is Thicker Than Water "', An Historical /astance...... London Spectator 

“Blood is thicker than water,” is a saying that 
is on every one’s lips at the present time. One can 
seldom open one’s newspaper at breakfast without 
finding it staring one in the face, and no article on 
“The War” is complete without quoting it once at 
least. Under the circumstances, I cannot help 
thinking that it would be of interest to your readers 
if I recalled an occasion on which this phrase was 
not only quoted, but also acted on, and in a manner 
in every way worthy of the best traditions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

It was in April; 1859, that Rear-Admiral James 
Hope took over the command of the China station 
irom Sir Michael Seymour. The year before, after 
months of hard fighting, our minister, Lord Elgin, 
had, on June 12, 1858, wrung from the reluctant 
Chinese a treaty of peace and submission known as 
the Treaty of Tientsin. On June 26, 1859, this 
treaty was to be formally ratified, and Lord Elgin’s 
brother, Mr. F. Bruce, had been appointed our 
plenipotentiary to carry out the ratification. On 
April 16 Admiral Hope asumed command; he was 
then at Singapore. On that very day he ought to 
have been with a force in support of our ambassa- 
dor at the mouth of the Peiho River. It was not 
his fault that he was not there, and he did his best 
to get north with all possible speed. It was not, 
however, until June 19 that he arrived with his 
squadron outside the bar of the Peiho River, and it 
was not till next day that the English and French 
ministers arrived in the “Magicienne” and Duc- 
hayla.” They arrived, therefore, at the mouth of the 
river exactly six days before the expiration of the 
period for the ratification of the Treaty of Pekin, 
and in that land of ceremony to arrive late would 
be looked upon as a breach of etiquette and re- 
garded as a premeditated slight on the emperor. 
Moreover, it would give such a handle to the reac- 
tionary party, who were doing their best to upset 
the treaty, as-to render its ratification an impossi- 
bility. Further delay was, therefore, fatal to the 
treaty, and when Admiral Hope, on reconnoitring 
the mouth of the river, found the entrance blocked 
by three barriers, and the forts, which had been 
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destroyed the year before, rebuilt, the mission was 
in a decidedly awkward predicament. There were 
only two courses open to Mr. Bruce—one was to 
abandon the treaty won with so much difficulty and 
return to Singapore; the other was to order Ad- 
miral Hope to remove the obstacles in the river 
and proceed up it to Pekin with all possible speed. 
Mr. Bruce very naturally chose the latter course. 
Accordingly, Admiral Hope, after warning the Chi- 
nese of what he was about to do, commenced on 
June 23 to send in his smaller craft across the bar 
of the river, and by the evening of the 24th all was 
ready for a forward movement. The Admiral’s plan 
was simple in the extreme. He had eleven vessels, 
all small gunboats, and only mounting thirty guns 
between them. Nine of these were to move in as 
near the first barrier as possible, and under cover of 
their guns the remaining two, while the flagship 
“Plover” and the “Opossum” under Captain 
Willes were to endeavor to make a passage through 
the barrier and remove the obstruction. The 
British began to move in at daybreak, but it was 
not till nearly 2 P. M. that the “Opossum” had suc- 
ceeded in making a passage through the first bar- 
rier,and the two leading gunboats, running through 
the breach, passed up to the second barrier, where 
they were under the guns of the forts on either side 
of the river at point-blank range. This was a mo- 
ment of intense excitement, as up to now not a shot 
had been fired. Just as the ‘Plover,’ however, 
touched the second barrier, a single gun was fired. 
This was the signal, and a moment later forty heavy 
pieces of artillery opened on the little craft. At this 
instant the admiral made tne signal, “Support me 
by engaging the enemy more closely,” and this 
signal he kept flying the whole day. Never was a 
British admiral in greater need of support, and 
never was his appeal more nobly responded to. It 
seemed to be the object of the Chinese to annihilate 
the flagship, and so well traifed were their guns on 
the space between the first and second barriers that 
within twenty minutes of opening fire the “Plover” 
and “Opossum” had so many killed and wounded 
that their batteries were completely silenced. It 
was at this critical period of the fight that the 
Americans rendered such assistance to the sorely 
tried British. 

Captain Tattnall, commodore of the American 
squadron in the China seas, had been watching the 
treacherous attack on the British squadron from 
the “Toey-Wan,” a small steamer of very light 
draught. The commodore, who was a great char- 
acter in his way, at last, seeing the desperate con- 
dition of the British admiral, could stand it no 
longer. 

Observing that “blood was thicker than water, 
and he was damned if he was going to see white 
men butchered before his eyes,” he ordered his 
barge, and announced his intention of paying an 
“official visit” to the British admiral. 

The occurrence was described in your “Current 
Literature column” a fortnight ago, but is worth 
telling again. 

The commodore rowed through a storm of shot 
and shell, one round-shot going through the Amer- 
ican ensign in the stern of the boat, cutting it to 
ribbons, and was wildly cheered by our people 
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as he passed through the fleet. Just as he reached 
the flagship his barge was again struck and sank 
alongside. The Americans, however, managed to 
scramble on board, only to find Admiral Hope, 
desperately wounded, seated in an armchair on 
deck still directing the fight. Tattnall, after ex- 
changing a few words with Hope, sent his boat’s 
crew forward to man the big eight-inch gun there, 
the whole crew of which had been either killed or 
disabled. His men responded with alacrity, and 
for the next hour and a half this gun was worked 
entirely by American seamen, until relieved by a 
fresh crew from another gunboat. Borrowing a 
boat from the “Plover,” Tattnall then returned to 
the ‘“Toey-Wan,” and knowing that the British re- 
serves, who had been placed in sailing junks at the 
beginning of the action, were sorely needed, and 
that without a steamer there was no means of get- 
ting them to the front, took them in tow himself, 
and started boldly up the river with six hundred 
fresh British seamen behind him. Nor was this the 
last occasion on which Tattnall rendered us assis- 
tance on this disastrous day. After the landing 
party had been driven back and had retreated to 
their boats, they found that many of the boats had 
been destroyed by the enemy, and that there were 
not enough to take off all the seamen. Realizing 
this, Tattnall got his light-draught “Toey-Wan” 
close into the shore, and in this way took the fugi- 
tives aboard, thus saving many a life that would 
otherwise have been sacrificed. 





Romance of the 'Scutcheon....... Gerald Brennan....... Chicago Inter-Ocean 

Unthinking persons are given to describing 
coats-of-arms and heraldic devices generally as so 
much absurd and meaningless ostentation. That 
such a supposition is altogether wrong it only takes 
a little investigation to find out. Every escutcheon 
and crest has its significance, just as has the na- 
tional flag—itself a heraldic emblem. And not the 
least interesting side of the very fascinating study 
of heraldry is connected with the legends and his- 
torical facts surrounding the origin of each device. 

What is the story of your coat-of-arms? That is 
a question which may repay you to follow up. For 
all heraldic devices have stories attached to them, 
some romantic, others diverting, but usually of con- 
siderable interest to the curious. To illustrate this 
statement roughly, a few coats-of-arms picked at 
random, together with the odd accounts of their 
various origins, are hereinafter briefly given. As 
much as possible the technical language of heraldry 
has been avoided. 

The arms and crest of the present United States 
ambassador to England, Colonel John Hay, are a 
whole romantic tale in themselves. In the reign of 
Kenneth III. of Scotland, about 980 A. D., the 
King’s troops met at Loncarty, in Perthshire, a 
great army of Danes. The battle was long and 
somewhat in favor of the Danish invaders, until 
suddenly there appeared on the scene an old farmer 
of the district, followed by his two sons, all three 
armed only with ox yokes. So bravely, however, 
did the newcomers fight that the Danes were driven 
back, and eventually routed. After the victory the 
King sent for the old farmer and asked him his 
name. The old man, being very deaf, answered, 











after the fashion of deaf folk all the world over: 
“Hay? Hay?” His name was so written down by 
the King’s heralds, who gave him for a coat-of- 
arms three red shields on a silver ground, typifying 
himself and his sons, who had been the three shields 
of Scotland. The King also granted him all the 
land his pet gerfalcon could fly around, and the 
bird, being loosed, circled the entire earldom of 
Errol. For this reason a gerfalcon was granted by 
way of crest, and subsequently two farmer boys 
bearing ox yokes were added as supporters. To 
this day the land flown around by the gerfalcon re- 
mains in the possession of the head of Colonel 
Hay’s family—the Earl of Errol. 

The curious arms of the Wolcott family (of which 
the newly re-elected Governor of Massachusetts is 
a distingufshed member) are on a silver field a sable 
chevron between three chess rooks, or castles, also 
sable. The story goes that John Wolcott, ancestor 
of the house, was playing chess with King Henry, 
and just before the battle of Agincourt. After a 
hotly contested game Wolcott (who was evidently 
no flatterer) succeeded in checkmating the king 
with the rook or castle. In memory of this achieve- 
ment, as well as for his bravery next day in real 
strife, the King changed the three “fleur-de-lis” 
which he had formerly borne to three chess rooks. 

The powerful family of Cunningham, which has 
many branches in this country, bears a hay fork for 
arms, with the odd motto: “Over! Fork over!” 
This is due to the fact that when Malcolm Canmore 
was flying from the wrath of Macbeth he was hid- 
den in the haymow of an old farmer dwelling on the 
lands of Cunningham. Macbeth’s followers soon 
appeared on the scene, but the farmer went calmly 
on, forking hay over the hidden prince, and crying 
to his men: “Over! Fork over!’ The pursuers, 
seeing nothing suspicious, passed on; and after- 
ward, when Malcolm came to power, he rewarded 
his preserver with the freehold and surname of 
Cunningham, and the arms and motto described. 

The family of Hammond, to which Mr. Ham- 
mond of South African fame belongs, bears a 
ghastly crest, yet one worthy of high honor. It 
consists of two hands uplifting a human skull, upon 
which rests the coronet of a marquis. The crest 
was granted because the original wearer had had 
the hardihood to carry away the skull of the brave 
Marquis of Montrose from the spike in Edinburgh, 
where it had been exposed by the Puritans, and to 
give it a decent burial. 

The proud race of Fitz-Gerald, whose chief is the 
little Irish Duke of Leinster, has a peculiar crest, 
the cause of which is certified by history. It is a 
monkey environed with a plain collar and dragging 
a broken chain. The device was adopted because 
of an incident in the life of Thomas Fitz-Gerald, 
fifth Earl of Kildare. When a baby in his castle at 
Tralee the little earl was snatched from his cradle 
by a tame monkey and carried to the topmost bat- 
tlements. Contrary to expectation, the beast did 
not drop his charge, but, after holding him up as 
though to overlook his property, gently bore him 
back to his cradle once more. The earl was ever 
after called “Thomas of Appagh,” or “Thomas of 
the Monkey,” by the Irish, and the king granted 
him his device in memory of the event. 
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The Armstrong family crest is also remarkable, 
consisting of a man’s arm in armor, the hand 
clutching and lifting an armed leg. The story goes 
that a member of the Fairbairn family, being in bat- 
tle, saw the King of Scotland fall from his horse into 
a morass. Shifting his sword to the left hand, he 
hastened to the monarch’s aid, and, being a man of 
prodigious strength, succeeded in lifting the fallen 
sovereign out of harm’s way, by the leg, using only 
the right hand to do so. For this he received -the 
name of “Armstrong,” and the foregoing crest. 

The famous “red hand of O’Neill” is borne for 
device by that warlike Irish clan, in memory of a 
feat performed by their ancestor. It was agreed be- 
tween this dauntless warrior and several others that 
whichever of them sailing from Scotland should 
first touch Irish soil was to possess the territory 
which he touched. Seeing himself almost out- 
stripped in the race, and the Ulster coast a few 
boat-lengths away, the ancestor of the O’Neills 
coolly chopped off his left hand and hurled it 
ashore, thus first touching Irish soil. His descend- 
ants became kings of Ulster, and later earls of 
Tyrone. 

Oliver Cromwell’s crest—that of a lion holding a 
diamond ring in his paw—was pronounced by her- 
alds to be prophetic, the lion typifying the protec- 
tor himself and the ring the sovereignty of England. 
But this crest had an old and honorable history. 
Cromwell, who was, contrary to common belief, of 
excellent descent, had an ancestor named Richard 
Williams, a Welsh gentleman. At the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, before Henry VIII., he vanquished 
six gallant knights in a tourney, which so pleased 
the king that he threw him his diamond ring, cry- . 
ing: “Thou wert my Dick; now thou shalt be my 
diamond.” Thomas Cromwell, Henry’s minister, 
was Williams’ uncle, and he adopted the young 
man, giving him his own name in place of the 
original Welsh patronymic. Richard Cromwell, 
late Williams, took the lion and ring for a crest, 
eventually transmitting it to his descendant, the 
great Oliver. 

The list of quaint stories attached to crests and 
coats-of-arms might be lengthened indefinitely, but 
enough has been said to show the wealth of ro- 
mance lying open to the curious student of heraldic 
devices. 





Origin of Certain Surnames.........cccccccccsccccceecess Christian Advocate 

Surnames were introduced into England by the 
Normans, and were adopted by the nobility about 
1100. 

The old Normans used Fitz, which signifies 
son, as Fitzherbert. The Irish used O for grand- 
son—O’Neal, O’Donnell. The Scottish Highland- 
ers used Mac, as Macdonald, son of Donald. The 
Welsh used Ap, as Ap Rhys, the son of Rhys, Ap 
Richard. The prefix Ap eventually was combined 
with the name of the father—hence Prys, Pritchard, 
etc. 

The northern nations added the word son to 
the father’s name, as Williamson. Many of the 
most common surnames, such as Johnson, Wilson, 
Dyson, Nicholson, etc., were taken by Brabanters 
and others, Flemings, who were naturalized in the 
reign of Henry VI., 1435. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROPHECY 





The Permanence of Continents and Oceans...........0ceeeceeeees Knowledge 
Deep-boring operations are being undertaken in 
the island of Funifati, in the Ellice group of Poly- 
nesia, with the primary object of ascertaining the 
depth to which coral rock, or limestone of coral 
origin, extends. If it were found (as it has been) 
that such coral-made material extended far below 
the level at which living coral can exist, there would 
be evidence that the island on which the experiment 
was conducted had subsided. And if subsidence 
were thus proved to have taken place in a single isl- 
and selected almost at random the conclusion could 
hardly be resisted that the greater part, if not the 
whole, of Polynesia must likewise be a subsiding 
area. ; 
Evidence has long been accumulating as to the 
identity of certain fresh-water formations and their 
included animal and plant remains occurring in 
South America, South Africa, India and Australia ; 
and it is urged that during the secondary period of 
geological history not only was Africa connected 
with India by way of Madagascar and the Seychel- 
les, but that land extended across what is now the 
South Atlantic to connect the Cape of Good Hope 
with South America, and that probably India was 
likewise joined to Australia by way of the Malay 
archipelago and islands. In fact, there seems good 
evidence to indicate that at this early epoch there 
was a land girdle in comparatively low latitudes en- 
circling some three-fourths of the earths’ circum- 
ference from Peru to New Zealand and Fiji. 

Even taking into acount the comparatively 
early date of its existence, this girdle of land, the 
evidence in favor of which can scarcely be shaken, 
gave a heavy blow to the adherents of the absolute 
permanency of continents and oceans, as it clearly 
indicates the comparatively modern origin of the 
basin of the South Atlantic. But this is not all. 
South America, which there is good evidence to be- 
lieve was long cut off from the northern half of the 
New World, shows certain indications of affinity 
in its fauna with that of Europe in early tertiary 
times, and to a certain extent with that of modern 
Africa; and the only satisfactory way of explaining 
these relationships is by assuming either the per- 
sistence of the land connection between the Cape 
and South America across the South Atlantic till 
a comparatively late geological epoch, or that such 
connection took place further south by means of 
the Antarctic continent. There are several objec- 
tions, which need not be considered here, in regard 
to the latter alternative; and since there is other 
evidence in favor of the comparatively recent origin 
of the South Atlantic depression, the persistence of 
a land connection in lower latitudes seems the more 
probable explanation. 

So far as the great continental masses of the 
northern hemisphere are concerned it would appear 
that portions of these have always existed to a 
greater or lesser extent as land. The North At- 
lantic, and probably also the North Pacific, may 
apparently be regarded as basins of great antiquity. 
On the other hand, in the southern hemisphere, al- 
though Africa, parts of Australia, and at least some 


portions of South America, are evidently land sur- 
faces of great antiquity, they, together with the isl- 
ands of the Coral Sea, seem to be mere remnants of 
a much more extensive southern continent or con- 
tinents. Conversely the southern oceans have 
gained in area by swallowing up these long-lost 
lands. Obviously, then, although true in a degree, 
continental permanency has by no means been the 
only factor in the evolution of the present surface 
of the globe. 





FOE CUR OF TIE. 6c cesscccecniecesecsecsseseesessed Collier's Weekly 

The phenomena of memory have been lately made 
the subject of physiological research. The impor- 
tance of memory was, of course, recognized long 
before any one thought of investigating the faculty 
from a physiological viewpoint. Plato, for exam- 
ple, called it the mother of the Muses. Aristotle set 
it one degree further back, making experience the 
mother of arts, and memory the parent of expe- 
rience. And Fuller, author of England’s Worthies, 
described it as the treasure-house of the mind. The 
physiologists of to-day, although they have detected 
the seat of the faculty, and are able to analyze its 
workings, ascribe to it quite as high a value as did 
the ancient poets and philosophers. They also per- 
ceive that all our knowledge is based on memory, 
and that without it, life would be a blank. Without 
memory, all experience would be useless ; reasoning 
would be based on insufficient data, and would be 
therefore fallacious. 

At the same time, memory is now clearly distin- 
guished from remembrance and recollection. Rec- 
ollection is the power of voluntarily recalling im- 
pressions ; remembrance is the term applied when 
the process is involuntary; memory, properly de- 
fined, is simply the innate capacity of having an im- 
pression recalled when a proper stimulus is applied. 
It is now known that memory has its seat in the 
basal ganglia of the brain, separate from, but locally 
associated with, all the other faculties of the mind. 
The physiologists distinguish two kinds of memory, 
namely, sensory and motor, corresponding to the 
sensory and motor nerves. The motor memory is 
that required for the performance of such muscular 
movements as have to be learned. It is the sensory 
memory, or memory of all sensory impressions, 
both external and internal, in which we are particu- 
larly interested. What are termed special sensory 
memories consist of groups of specially intensified 
constituents of the general sensory nerves, formed 
by the action of particular faculties of the mind. 

It may be well, first, to direct attention once 
more to the distinction between memory and recol- 
lection by pointing out that one may remember 
what one cannot recollect. Coleridge adduces a re- 
markable proof of the fact that impressions not un- 
derstood in the least by the patient, nor recalled un- 
der ordinary conditions, are nevertheless registered, 
and may be brought forth under the influence of ap- 
propriate stimuli. In a German town, it seems, a 
young woman who could neither read nor write, 
was seized by a fever, and was said by the priests to 
be possessed by the devil, because in her delirium 
she was heard talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 




















Whole sheets of her ravings were written out, and 
found to consist of sentences intelligible in them- 
selves, but having slight connection with each 
other. Of her Hebrew sayings, only a few could 
be traced to the Bible; most were in the Rabbinical 
dialect. It was long before any explanation save 
that of demoniacal possession could be obtained. 
At last the mystery was unveiled by a physician 
who, having determined to trace back the girl’s his- 
tory, discovered that at the age of nine she had lived 
in the household of an old Protestant pastor. On 
further inquiry it appeared to have been the old 
man’s custom to walk up and down a passage in the 
house into which the kitchen opened, and to read 
to himself in aloud voice out of his books. The 
books were ransacked, and among them were found 
several of the Greek and Latin Fathers, together 
with a collection of Rabbinical writings. In these 
works so many of the passages taken down at the 
young woman’s bedside were identified, that there 
could be no reasonable doubt as to their source. 

With respect to the special sensory memories, it 
is a matter of common observation that some per- 
sons have an exceptional faculty for remembering 
form; others, for remembering oral or written 
language; others, for remembering musical notes; 
and still others, for remembering numbers. The 
faculty which reproduces impressions of visible 
form is exemplified in those artists who are able to 
draw accurately from memory. It is said of Tur- 
ner, the landscape painter, that, having carefully 
looked at a ship, he was able to go home and draw 
from memory the details of the vessel as correctly as 
if he were still standing in front of it. It is recorded 
of Cuvier, the naturalist, that he possessed a re- 
markable power of recognizing a similarity in form 
and never forgot the shape of an object which he 
had once seen. The most remarkable example of a 
memory not only for form, but also for color and 
size, was related to Abercrombie by Dr. Duncan of 
Edinburgh, who saw the pictures we are about to 
refer to. It appears that in the Church of St. Peter’s 
in Cologne, the altar-piece is a large and valuable 
picture by Rubens representing the martyrdom of 
the Apostles. This picture having been carried 
away by the French in 1805, a painter of that city 
undertook to make a copy of it from recollection, 
and succeeded in doing so in such a manner that 
the most delicate tints of the original are repro- 
duced with minute accuracy. 

As regards the memory for language, oral or 
written, remarkable differences are notoriously ob- 
served in individuals. Many persons are unable 
to repeat a foreign word, although they know the 
meaning of it, even after hearing it frequently, On 
the other hand, we have the case of the Indian men- 
tioned by Pepys, who was able to repeat, after hear- 
ing it once, a long passage in Greek or Hebrew, 
though he was ignorant of both languages. Seneca 
relates that he was able to repeat two thousand un- 
connected words, after having heard them once, in 
the same order as that in which they were given. 
He also mentions two other examples of a surpris- 
ingly retentive memory for words. The first was 
that of a friend of his—Portius Latio, who never 
forgot any of the speeches he had ever delivered, 
and never found his memory fail, even for a single 
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word. The other was that of Cyneas, sent as an 
ambassador to the Romans by King Pyrrhus, who 
learned in a single day the names of those who had 
assembled to hear his message. The names and 
faces he recalled so well that next day he was able 
to salute each of the Senators and of the plebeians 
who had been present, by his own name. Pliny 
tells us, we know not on what authority, that Cyrus 
the Great knew the name of every soldier in his 
army. It is a matter of indisputable record that 
Leibnitz knew the A=neid, as we say, “by heart,” 
and that Macaulay at one time could repeat the 
whole of the Paradise Lost. Dr. Leyden, according 
to Abercrombie, could repeat correctly a long act 
of Parliament, or any similar document, after hav- 
ing read it once. This gift, however, he said was a 
source of inconvenience to him; for, when he wished 
to recollect a particular point in anything which he 
had read, he could only do so by repeating to him- 
self the whole from the commencement, until he had 
reached the point that he had wished to recall. 

The faculty for tune, of course, is that which en- 
ables us to reproduce impressions of the pitch of 
sounds. This faculty, as we know, is very feebly de- 
veloped in some persons who are unable, as we say, 
to catchatune. Charles Darwin, for instance, could 
not distinguish harmony from discord. Mozart, on 
the other hand, could compose a whole opera in his 
mind, and write it down on paper without the aid 
of any musical instrument. The memory for odors 
seems to be in process of extinction among highly 
civilized peoples, but it is highly developed among 
savages and certain animals, for example, in the 
bloodhound. A noteworthy example of the special * 
memory developed by the faculty for the perception 
of odors is exhibited by blind persons who are oc- 
casionally able to recognize other people by their 
characteristic smell. The memory of flavors, on the 
other hand, is much more highly developed among 
civilized nations than among savages, and, espe- 
cially, of course, among those indivduals who have 
the tastes of an epicure. We pass to the memory 
for numbers, which also varies greatly in different 
individuals. Among others is the case of Zerah Col- 
burn, the son of an American farmer, brought to 
London in 1812, when eight years old, where the 
powers of his arithmetical memory were tested by 
several mathematicians. He could raise any number 
consisting of one figure progressively to the tenth 
power, giving the results faster than they could be 
set down by the person appointed to record them. 
Some numbers consisting of two figures each he 
raised as high as the eighth power with equal rapid- 
ity. Asked how many minutes there are in 48 years 
he replied correctly before the question could be 
written down, and immediately afterward gave the 
correct number of seconds. On being requested to 
give the factors which would produce the number 
247,483, he immediately named 941 and 263, which 
are the only two numbers from the multiplication of 
which it would result. He was then asked to give 
factors of 36,083, but he immediately replied that it 
could not be done, which is really the case, this be- 
ing a prime number. There are numerous other 
cases where a striking faculty for the remembrance 
of numbers has been observed in otherwise ordi- 
nary persons. 
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The Island of Puerto Rico....William P. Wilson*....San Francisco Examiner 

Puerto Rico is the most eastern island of the 
Greater Antilles in the West Indies. On the east 
the Lesser Antilles sweep in a great bow toward 
Trinidad, on the South American coast, inclosing 
the Caribbean Sea. Of these St. Thomas, a Danish 
island and coaling station, is of great strategical 
importance. It is southwest from the capital of 
Puerto Rico, about ninety miles away. A strait of 
seventy miles separates the island from Hayti on 
the west. The distances of San Juan from other 
strategical points are: 2,100 miles to Cape Verde 
Islands, 1,050 miles to Key West, and 1,420 miles 
to Hampton Roads. 

The island is a parallelogram in general outline, 
108 miles from the east to the west, and from 37 to 
47 miles across, and it has an area computed at 
3,530 square miles, or not quite half that of New 
Jersey. The population in 1887 numbered 798,565, 
of whom 474,933 were white, 246,647 mulattoes and 
76,905 negroes. Slavery was abolished in 1873, 
three years after the colony was declared to be a 
representative province of Spain. 

Puerto Rico is traversed from east to west by a 
mountain range, dividing the island into two un- 
equal portions, by far the longest slope being on the 
north, so that the rivers on that coast are much the 
longer. From this chain several branches diverge 
toward the north coast, giving it a rugged ap- 
pearance. The most of the population is situated on 
the lowlands at the sea front of the hils. For lack 
of roads the interior is accessible only by mule trails 
or saddle paths, and it is covered with vast forests. 
shade during the hottest hours. At night it sinks 

Rivers and brooks are numerous, forty-seven 
very considerable rivers having been enumerated. 
They are short and rapid, especially on the Carib- 
bean slopes, which are steep and abrupt. The 
mountains intercept the northeast trade winds blow- 
ing from the Atlantic and wring their moisture from 
them, so that the rainfall of the north section is very 
copious. South of the mountains severe droughts 
occur and agriculture demands irrigation, but such 
work is unsystematically carried on. 

The principal minerals found in Puerto Rico are 
gold, carbonates, and sulphides of copper and mag- 
netic oxide of iron in large quantities. Lignite is 
found at Utuado and Moca, and also yellow amber. 
A large variety of marbles, limestones and other 
building stones are deposited on the island, but 
these resources are very undeveloped. There are 
salt works at Guanica and Salinac on the south 
coast, and at Cape Rojo on the west, and these con- 
stitute the principal mineral industry in Puerto 
Rico. Hot springs and mineral waters are found at 
Juan Diaz, San Sebastian, San Lorenzo and Ponce, 
but the most famous is at Coamo, near the town of 
Santa Isabel. 

The climate is hot, but much alleviated by the 
prevailing northeast winds. A temperature as high 
as 117 degrees Fahrenheit has been recorded, but 
it seldom exceeds 97 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
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to 68 or 69 degrees. The rainy season lasts from 
August to December, and the rainfall is at times so 
copious north of the mountains as to inundate culti- 
vated fields and produce swamps. The mean an- 
nual average rainfall is 644 inches. The prevailing 
diseases are yellow fever, elephantiasis, tetanus, 
marsh fever and dysentery. 

Puerto Rico is unusually fertile, and its dominant 
industries are agriculture and lumbering. In ele- 
vated regions the vegetation of the temperate zone 
is not unknown. There are more than *00 varie- 
ties of trees found in the forests, and the plains are 
full of palm, orange and other trees. The principal 
crops are sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton and maize, 
but bananas, rice, pineapples and many other fruits 
are important products. 

Railways are in their infancy, and cart roads are 
deficient. Telegraphic lines connect the principal 
towns, while submarine cables run from San Juan 
to St. Thomas and Jamaica. 

Puerto Rico was sighted by Columbus on the 
16th of November, 1493. Three days later he an- 
chored in the bay, the description of which corre- 
sponds to that of Mayagues. In 1510 and 1511 
Ponce de Leon visited the island, founded a settle- 
ment and gave it the name of San Juan Baptista. 
The island has had many vicissitudes, especially at 
the hands of the enemies of Spain in times of war. 
Buccaneers and pirates harassed its coasts and 
plundered the people during a large part of the 
eighteenth century. Landings were effected by the 
English in 1702 at Arecibo, in 1743 at Ponce, and 
in 1797 at the capital, but each time they were re- 
pulsed by the Spaniards. An attempt of the peo- 
ple to obtain independence was frustrated in 1823 
after three years of turbulence. As to the Spanish 
administration of the island, it differs little, if at all, 
from that imposed upon Cuba. 

The capital of the province is San Juan Baptista, 
founded by Ponce de Leon. It is situated on the 
small island of Morro, now connected with the 
mainland by the San Antonio bridge. The disirict 
of its name contains 27,000 inhabitants. On the 
western end of the island Ponce de Leon built the 
Governor’s palace, inclosed within the Santa Cata- 
lina fortifications, where also are the cathedral, 
town-house and theatre. This portion of the city is 
now called Pueblo Viejo. It is an episcopal see 
subordinate to the Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba. 
There are two tramways, and also railways, to 
Ponce and to other places. Its principal exports 
are sugar, coffee and tobacco. 

The harbor of San Juan is enveloped on the east 
and south by swamps. On the west it is sheltered 
by the islands of Cabra and Cabrita, which a sand- 
bank practically connects with the mainland. That 
city is strongly fortified for the defense of the en- 
trance to the outer harbor. The interior harbor is 
landlocked, capacious and safe, and is being 
dredged to a uniform depth of twenty-nine feet. The 
houses are of stone, usually one story high, and 
have roof gardens, from which fine marine views 
may be enjoyed. Almost every house has a garden 
in its patio or court. 











According to the latest Spanish statistics, ob- 
tained at the bureau of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, the importations into Puerto Rico 
during 1896 amounted to $18,945,793, and the ex- 
ports from the island to $17,295,535. The imports 
from the United States included petroleum, iron- 
ware, glassware, chemicals, textiles, paper, lumber, 
barrels, machinery, carriages, dried and salted 
meats, butter, grease, codfish, flour, coal, fruits, 
vermicelli and cheese. The trade with the United 
States during the last five years has been as follows: 


Exports Imports 

to U. 3. from U. S. 
ae $4,008,623 $2,510,007 
re 3,135,034 2,720,508 
ee 1,500,512 1,833,544 
ee 2,296,653 2,102,094 
nn 2,181,024 1,988,888 


The island on which San Juan is situated pro- 
tects the basin which forms the harbor. The dock- 
ing facilities, are reached through a tortuous chan- 
nel not more than a quarter of a mile wide near the 
entrance and less than that before the anchorage is 
reached, a mile from the mouth. There is an aver- 
age depth of twenty-four feet in the channel and 
twenty feet in the basin. The city is exposed to an 
attack from the sea, and a bombardment would be 
conducted from off shore until at- least the fortifica- 
tions of Morro Point at the entrance to the harbor 
were reduced. 

The rear of the city is protected by a natural forti- 
fication of hills lying between it and the shore, but 
the distance from the shore line to the market place 
and barracks, including the intervening hills, is less 
than a quarter of a mile, while the extreme width 
oi the island on which the city stands is less than 
three-quarters of a mile. 

The principal fortification is at Morro Point, 
where there is also a lighthouse. Other batteries 
are also ranged along the banks of the channel. 
From the channel to these batteries the average dis- 
tance is but a quarter of a mile, and a vessel keep- 
ing to the extreme further side will be within half 
a mile range. The city occupies the westernmost 
end of the island on which it stands, and the island 
itself is separated from the mainland throughout 
a quarter of its length by but little more than a 
creek, 

There are minor fortifications on the extreme 
eastern end of the island of San Juan, protecting the 
very shallow inlet separating it from the peninsula, 
but attention would not be directed to that point by 
the attacking fleet, as there is scarcely depth of 
water sufficient for a torpedo boat. 

This point of the island is a mile and a quarter 
from the city limits, the length of the entire island 
being two and three-quarter miles. Anticipating an 
attack on the city, the Spaniards recently sank an 
old hulk laden with dynamite in the entrance of the 
channel, under the guns of Morro Point. 





Spanish Living and Dying..........++ John Hay,.....-..00++ Castilian Days* 

There is no people so frugal. We often wonder 
how a Washington clerk can live on twelve hun- 
dred dollars, but this would be luxury in expensive 
Madrid. It is one of the dearest capitals in Europe. 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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‘Foreigners.are never weary decrying its high prices 


for poor fare; but Castilians live in good houses, 
dress well, receive their intimate friends, and hold 
their own with the best in the promenade, upon in- 
comes that would seem penury to any country par- 
son in America. There are few of the nobility who 
retain the great fortunes of former days.’ You can 
almost tell on your fingers the tale of the grandees 
in Madrid who can live without counting the cost. 
The army and navy are crowded with general of- 
ficers whose political services have obliged their 
promotion. The state is too much impoverished to 
pay liberal salaries, and yet the rank of these of- 
ficers requires the maintenance of a certain social 
position. Few of them are men of fortune. The 
result is that necessity has taught them to live well 
upon little. I knew widows who went everywhere 
in society, whose daughters were always charm- 
ingly dressed, who lived in a decent quarter of the 
town, and who had no resources whatever but their 
husband’s pension. 

The best proof of the capacity of Spaniards to 
spread a little gold over as much space as a gold- 
beater could is the enormous competition for public 
employment. Half the young men in Spain are 
candidates for places under government ranging 
from $250 to $1,000. Places of $1,500 to $2,000 are 
considered objects of legitimate ambition even to 
deputies and leading politicians. Expressed in reals 
these sums have a large and satisfying sound. Fifty 
dollars seems little enough for a month’s work, but 
a thousand reals has the look of a most respectable 
salary. 

It is the smallness of incomes and the necessity of 
looking sharply to the means of life that makes the 
young people of Madrid so prudent in the love af- 
fairs. 1 know of no place where ugly heiresses are 
such belles, and where young men with handsome 
incomes are so universally esteemed by all who 
know them. The stars on the sleeves of young of- 
ficers are more regarded than their dancing, and 
the red belt of a field officer is as winning in the 
eyes of a beauty as a cestus of Venus. A subaltern 
offered his hand and heart to a black-eyed girl of 
Castile. She said kindly but firmly that the night 
was too cloudy. “What!” said the stupefied lover, 
“the sky is full of stars.” “I see but one,” said the 
prudent beauty, her fine eyes resting pensively 
upon his cuff, where one lone luminary indicated his 
rank. 

This spirit is really one of forethought, and not 
avarice. People who have enough for two almost 
always marry froin inclination, and frequently take 
partners for life without a penny. 

Whether it be from their more regular and active 
lives, or from their being unable to pay for medical 
attendance, the poorer classes suffer less from sick- 
ness than their betters. An ordinary Spaniard is 
sick but once in his life, and that once is enough— 
‘twill serve. The traditions of the old satires which 
represented the doctor and death as hunting in cou- 
ples still survive in Spain. It is taken as so entirely 
a matter of course that a patient must die, that the 
law of the land imposed a heavy fine upon physi- 
cians who did not bring a priest on their second 
visit. His labor of exhortation and confession was 
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rarely wasted. There were few sufferers who re- 
covered from the shock of that solemn ceremony in 
their chambers. Medical science still labors in 
Spain under the ban of ostracism, imposed in the 
days when all research was impiety. The Inquisi- 
tion clamored for the blood of Vesalius, who had 
committed the crime of a demonstration in anato- 
my. He was forced into a pilgrimage of expiation, 
and died on the way to Palestine. The Church has 
always looked with a jealous eye upon the inquirers, 
the innnovators. Why these probes, these lancets, 
these multifarious drugs, when the object in view 
could be so much more easily obtained by the ju- 
diciotis application of masses and prayers? 

So it has come about that the doctor is a pariah, 
and miracles flourish in the Peninsula. At every con- 
siderable shrine you will see the walls covered with 
waxen models of feet, legs, hands, and arms cured 
by the miraculous interposition of the genius loci, 
and scores of little crutches attesting the marvelous 
hour when they became useless. Each shrine, like 
a mineral spring, has its own special virtue. A 
Santiago medal was better than quinine for ague. 
St. Veronica’s handkerchief is sovereign for sore 
eyes; a bone of St. Magin supersedes the use of 
mercury ; a finger-nail of St. Frutus cured at Sego- 
via a case of congenital idiocy; the Virgin of Ona 
acted as a vermifuge on royal infantas, and her 
girdle at Tortosa smooths their passage into this 
world. In this age of unfaith relics have lost much 
of their power. They turn out their score or so of 
miracles every fast day, it is true, but are no longer 
capable of the “tours de force” of earlier days. 
Cardinal de Retz saw with his eyes a man whose 
wooden legs were turned to capering flesh and 
blood by the image of the Pillar of Saragossa. But 
this was in the good old times before newspapers 
and telegraphs had come to dispel the twilight of 
belief. 

Now, it is excessively probable that neither doc- 
tor nor priest can do much if the patient is hit in 
earnest. He soon succumbs, and is laid out in his 
best clothes in an improvised chapel and duly sped 
on his way. The custom of burying the dead in the 
gown and cowl of monks has greatly passed into 
disuse. The mortal relics are treated with growing 
contempt as the superstitions of the people grad- 
ually lose their concrete character. The soul is the 
important matter which the Church now looks to. 
So the cold clay is carted off to the cemetery with 
small ceremony. Even the coffins of the rich are 
jammed away into receptacles too small for them, 
and hastily plastered out of sight. The poor are 
carried off on trestles and huddled into their name- 
less graves, without following or blessing. Chil- 
dren are buried with some regard to the old Orien- 
tal customs. The coffin is of some gay and cheer- 
ful color, pink or blue, and is carried open to the 
grave by four of the dead child’s young companions, 
a fifth walking behind with the ribboned coffin-lid. 
I have often seen these touching little parties 
moving through the bustling streets, the peaceful 
small face asleep under the open sky, decked with 
the fading roses and withering lilies. 

In all well-to-do families the house of death is 
deserted immediately after the funeral. The stricken 
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ones retire to some other habitation, and there pass 
eight days in strict and inviolable seclusion. On the 
ninth day the great masses for the repose of the soul 
of the departed are said in the parish church, and 
all the friends of the family are expected to be pres- 
ent. These masses are the most important and ex- 
pensive incident of the funeral. They cost from 
two hundred to one thousand dollars, according to 
the strength and fervor of the orisons employed. 
They are repeated several years on the arniversary 
of the decease, and afford a most sure and flourish- 
ing revenue to the church. They are founded upon 
those feelings inseparable from every human heart, 
vanity and affection. Our dead friends must be as 
well prayed for as those of others, and who knows 
but that they may be in deadly need of prayers? To 
shorten their fiery penance by one hour, who would 
not fast for a week? On these anniversaries a black- 
bordered advertisement appears in the newspapers, 
headed by the sign of the cross and the“ Requiscat 
in Pace,” announcing that on this day twelve 
months Don Fulano de Tal passed from earth gar- 
nished with the holy sacraments, that all the masses 
this day celebrated in such and such churches will 
be applied to the benefit of his spirit’s repose, and 
that all Christian friends are hereby requested to 
commend his soul this day unto God. These ef- 
forts, if they do the dead no good, at least do the 
living no harm. 

A luxury of grief, in those who can afford it, con- 
sists in shutting up the house where a death has 
taken place and never suffering it to be opened 
again. I once saw a beautiful house and wide gar- 
den thus abandoned in one of the most fashionable 
streets of Madrid. I inquired about it, and found 
it was formerly the residence of the Duke of 
His wife had died there many years before, and 
since that day not a door nor a window had been 
opened. The garden gates were red and rough with 
rust. Grass grew tall and rank in the graveled 
walks. A thick lush undergrowth had overrun the 
flower-beds and the lawns. The blinds were rotting 
over the darkened windows. Luxuriant vines 
clambered over all the mossy doors. The stucca 
was peeling from the walls in unwholesome 
blotches. Wild birds sang all day in the safe soli- 
tude. There was something impressive in this spot 
oi mould and silence, lying there so green and im- 
placable in the very heart of a great and noisy city. 
The Duke lived in Paris, leading the rattling life 
oi a man of the world. He never would sell or let 
that Madrid house. Perhaps in his heart also, that 
battered thoroughfare worn by the pattering boots 
of “Mabille” and the ‘Bois,’ and the “Quartier 

sreda,” there was a green spot sacred to memory 
and silence, where no footfall should ever light, 
where no living voice should ever be heard, shut 
cut from the world and its cares and its pleasures, 
where through the gloom of dead days he could 
catch a glimpse of a white hand, a flash of a dark 
eve, the rustle of a trailing robe, and feel sweeping 
over him the old magic of love’s young dream, 
softening his fancy to tender regret and his eyes to 


a happy mist— 


“Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain.” 
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The war with Spain is naturally the leading topic 
of conversation in all circles at present, resulting 
in an increased demand for reliable information on 
all matters relating to the army and navy. We 
present, therefore, compactly, information about 
both services, which will be of value to the lay 
reader, who is often confused by the technical terms 
he finds in the newspapers. 

The various grades in the army and navy, given 
according to corresponding rank, are as follows: 


ARMY. NAVY. 
General. Admiral. 
Lieutenant-General. Vice-Admiral. 
Major-General. Rear-Admiral. 
Brigadier-General. Commodore. 

Colonel. Captain. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Commander. 

Major. Lieutenant-Commander. 
Captain. Lieutenant. 

First Lieutenant Lieutenant, junior grade. 
Second-Lieutenant. Ensign. 


The offices of general and lieutenant-general and 
admiral and vice-admiral no longer exist, having 
gone out of existence with the death or retirement 
of the incumbent since the civil war. Sheridan was 
the fourth and last general of the army, his prede- 
cessors being Washington, Grant and Sherman. 
The last officer to hold the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral was General Schofield, now on the retired list. 
Farragut and Porter were the only officers of the 
navy to hold the rank of admiral. Stephen C. 
Rowan was the third and last vice-admiral, the 
other two being Farragut and Porter. Major- 
General Miles, the senior major-general now in 
the service, commands the army. There is no sim- 
ilar office in the navy. The ranking officer of that 
branch of the service is Rear-Admiral W. A. Kirk- 
land, now in command of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard. There are seven rear-admirals, the junior 
being Rear-Admiral George Dewey, the hero of 
Manila. 

The pay of army officers is higher than that of 
naval officers, even when the latter are at sea. Thus 
a general gets $15,000 a year, an admiral $13,000; 
a lieutenant-general $11,000, a vice-admiral $9,000 ; 
a major-general gets $7,500, a rear-admiral gets 
$6,000; a brigadier-general $5,500, a commodore 
$5,000; a colonel gets $4,500, a naval captain the 
same; a lieutenant-colonel gets $4,000, a com- 
mander $3,500; a major $3,500, a lieutenant-com- 
mander from $2,800 to $3,000. A captain in the 
army gets $2,500, a lieutenant in the navy from 
$2,400 to $2,600; a first lieutenant in the army gets 
$2,000, a lieutenant, junior grade, in the navy gets 
from $1,800 to $2,000; a second lieutenant gets 
$1,540, an ensign gets from $1,200 to $1,400. Even 
the cadet at West Point gets $540, as against $500 
for the naval cadet at Annapolis. On shore the 
navy pay is cut down from one-sixteenth to one- 
fifth. 

The insignia of rank in the two services are the 
same, with a difference. All the naval officers wear 
“foul anchors” on their shoulder-straps and collars ; 
apart from the anchor, the badges are the same. 
Thus a colonel wears a silver eagle on his straps; 
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a naval captain wears the same between two foul 
anchors, and so on all the way up. The marine of- 
ficers, like their naval brothers, draw less pay than 
their army relatives. Even when there was a 
brigadier-general of marines, he had less pay than 
his army friends of equal rank. 

Flag rank in the navy is the rank of rear-admiral 
and commodore, and applies to officers entitled to 
command a fleet, a squadron, or a naval station. A 
captain commands a ship of the first class, and 
commanders, lieutenant-commanders, and lieuten- 
ants ships of lower classes, according to their rat- 
ing. Lieutenant-commanders and lieutenants also 
act as executive officers to captains on the larger 
ships. | 

An army is divided and subdivided into corps, 
divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, and 
companies. An army may be composed of two 
or more corps. A corps consists of three divisions, 
A division consists of three brigades, in addition 
to which there may be an independent brigade of 
cavalry and an independent brigade of artillery, ac- 
cording to the necessities of the case. A brigade 
usually consists of three regiments, although there 
are sometimes more. A _ regiment consists of 
twelve companies. A battalion consists of four 
companies. The strength of a company varies ac- 
cording to the arm of the service or the special or- 
ganization to which it is attached. 

As at present organized the army is commanded 
by the ranking general, Major-General Miles. A 
corps is commanded by a major-general ; a division 
by a major-general or a brigadier-general, accord- 
ing to circumstances. A brigade is commanded 
by a brigadier-general, although it sometimes hap- 
pens that a colonel is placed in command of a 
brigade. Regiments are commanded by colonels, 
and in case of their disability, by a lieutenant-col- 
onel; battalions by majors, and companies by 
captains. 

General officers are all officers, line or staff, 
above the grade of colonel. Line or regimental of- 
ficers are all officers belonging to a regiment. Staff 
officers are officers of the different staff depart- 
ments, from brigadier-generals to second lieuten- 
ants. Regimental staff officers are quartermasters, 
adjutants, surgeons, and chaplains, attached to a 
regiment. Field officers are colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels and majors. 

In the regular establishment under existing law, 
the enlisted strength of a company is as follows: 

Infantry, 106; cavalry, 100; artillery, heavy, 200; 

artillery, light, 173; and engineers, 150. 
. In a regiment of infantry there are the following 
additional officers: One colonel, one lieutenant- 
colonel, two majors, one adjutant, one quartermas- 
ter, one surgeon, two assistant surgeons, one chap- 
lain, one sergeant-major, one quartermaster-ser- 
geant, one chief musician, two principal musicians, 
and three hospital stewards. 

A light battery of artillery consists of: one cap- 
tain, one first lieutenant, two second lieutenants, 
one first sergeant, one quartermaster-sergeant, one 
veterinary sergeant, six sergeants, fifteen corporals, 
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two farriers, two artificers, one saddler, two mu- 
sicians, one wagoner, and 140 privates. 

A heavy battery of artillery consists of one cap- 
tdin, one first lieutenant, two second lieutenants, 
one first sergeant, twenty-two sergeants, ten cor- 
porals, two musicians, two artificers, one wagoner, 
and 162 privates. 

A troop of cavalry consists of one captain, one 
first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, one first ser- 
geant,-one quartermaster-sergeant, six sergeants, 
eight corporals, two farriers, two trumpeters, one 
saddler, one wagoner, and seventy-eight privates. 
In a regiment of cavalry there are the following ad- 
ditional officers: One colonel, one lieutenant-col- 
onel, three majors, one adjutant, one quartermaster, 
one surgeon, two assistant surgeons, one chaplain, 
three hospital stewards, one sergeant-major, one 
quartermaster-sergeant, one chief musician, one 
saddler-sergeant, and one chief trumpeter. 

The difference between regulars and volunteers 
is more in name than in fact. The regular army is 
a volunteer army, and is made up of actual volun- 
teers, just like the so-called volunteer army. The 
difference lies in the fact that the regulars enlist for 
three years, irrespective of the occasion, while the 
volunteers enlist for two years and only when there 
is a special demand for additional troops for the 
defence of the country from either a foreign or do- 
mestic foe. As a general rule, volunteers are men 
who would never think of entering the army ex- 
cept in time of war, when the regular establishment 
was in actual need of re-enforcements. Under the 
law all enlistments for the volunteer army are for a 
term of two years, unless sooner terminated. Ail 
officers and men composing the volunteer army are 
discharged from the service of the United States 
when the purpose for which they were called into 
service shall have been accomplished or on the 
conclusion of hostilities. The volunteer army is 
mainly recruited from the National Guard of the 
various ‘states and territories, and is the chief de- 
pendence of the country in case of war. 


An interesting article in the New York Tribune 
on the same subject, contains the following addi- 
tional information: 

The terms “‘fleet,” “squadron” and “flotilla’’ are 
elastic in their nature. They each designate: a 
number of vessels under a single commander, but 
“fleet” is a term superior to “squadron,” and 
“squadron” stands for more than “flotilla.” The 
term “fleet’’ may be properly applied to an aggre- 
gation of canal-boats, and it is not unusual to hear 
of a flotilla of oyster-boats or racing yachts. But 
at this time one couples the terms with the navy, 
and, according to established usage, the word 
“fleet” means a large number of vessels under the 
command of an admiral or other high naval officer. 
While it is believed by some authorities that a fleet 
must contain at least six ships, others believe that 
a smaller number of vessels may under certain cir- 
cumstances be termed a fleet. There are countries 
whose whole navy consists of only four or five 
ships, but these could be spoken of as a fleet with 
all propriety. Technically a fleet has been de- 
scribed as composed of thirteen vessels—two 
squadrons of six ships each and a flagship. But 
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this technicality seems to be entirely disregarded 
in practice. A squadron is a division of a fleet, a 
detachment of war vessels employed upon a partic- 
ular service or station, and is always under the com- 
mand of a flag officer. A flag officer is one who 
has the privilege to display a flag denoting his rank 
—an admiral, vice-admiral, rear-admiral or com- 
modore. A flotilla is the term applied either to a 
fleet of small vessels or to a small fieet of larger 
craft. 

The difference between a battleship and an ar- 
mored cruiser is technical, and experts have stum- 
bled over the matter. A battleship is supposed to 
have heavier guns and armor and to be better fitted 
to withstand hard knocks from an opposing force. 
But this does not always hold good, as may be 
seen in the case of the Maine as compared with the 
Brooklyn. The Maine was a battleship, but she 
was not so large nor so heavily armored as the ar- 
mored cruiser Brooklyn. On one point there seems 
to be no dispute, and that is the fact that the 
cruisers are faster than the battleships, and it is 
conceded also that in most instances the battle- 
ships are better protected. Auxiliary cruisers are 
vessels which were built for the merchant service, 
but with a view to being armed in case of need. 
When the vessels were built the Government had 
an understanding with the constructors and owners 
by which provisions for arming were made. A 
similar agreement exists between the English Gov- 
ernment and the owners of the large ocean liners 
which sail under her flag. The cruisers St. Paul, 
St. Louis, New York and Paris would not be rec- 
ognized by the people who traveled across the 
ocean on them when they were luxuriously ap- 
pointed passenger boats. Superfluous furniture has 
been removed, and the vessels in their war paint 
look as though they had been built for war pur- 
poses. 

A monitor is a peculiar battleship, having a low 
freeboard, light draught and flush deck, and guns 
mounted in heavily armored revolving turrets 
placed on the deck. A monitor is a floating bat- 
tery more than a ship, and derives its name from 
the first of the class ever constructed, which bat- 
tled with the Confederate ironclad Merrimac in 
Hampton Roads. The original Monitor was de- 
scribed as resembling a great cheese-box on a 
plank, but it did valuable service and revolutionized 
naval warfare. Torpedo-boats are the racers 
among the war vessels. They are swift, small craft, 
designed to launch torpedoes near large vessels. In 
order to do its work properly the torpedo-boat 
must go close to the object of its destructive de- 
signs, and, having placed the instrument of de- 
struction in position, its next object is to get away 
and out of the reach of the enemy. A torpedo- 
boat must be small, and the men who form its small 
crew must be absolutely fearless. A torpedo-boat 
catcher is designed expressly to catch or to destroy 
torpedo-boats. In order to be fitted for the work 
the boats are larger than the torpedo-boats; they 
can make better time and carry heavier armament. 





What Uncle Sam's Soldiers Get to Eat..........ccceeecceeeeees Denver Times 


No continental soldier gets anything like the 
amount of meat the United States troops do, and 
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nowhere else is the daily ration so complete. Rus- 
sia doles out, it is true, more bread per day to her 
soldiers than we do, but it is black bread, and the 
Russian army’s quota of meat is far less. In truth, 
in comparison with the army diet of the civil war, 
or even with the Franco-Prussian conflict, the 
modern soldier is luxuriously fed. Refrigerator 
cars and swift supply boats, equipped with refrig- 
erator compartments, bring him fresh beef and 
mutton, even when he is actually on the battlefield. 
Salt pork and the like are nowadays “dernier res- 
sorts,” and are hardly likely to be heard of in the 
invasion of Cuba, much less actually furnished. 

In his pocket the modern army man, even the 
private, carries tablets of saccharine and capsules 
of tea, one of these capsules being sufficient for 
very nearly a quart. A powder-like substance— 
pea meal—needs only water mixed with it and a 
little hasty cooking to form a very excellent and 
nutritious soup. It is more than excellent and nu- 
tritious ; indeed, it is abundantly satisfying, and the 
most exhausted and footsore soldier, after a lunch 
or dinner off this, can go immediately into conflict. 

Each man is daily entitled while in the service to 
so many ounces of beef or mutton, so many of flour, 
so many of beans, coffee or potatoes. It would 
seem as if the soldier should be comfortable, judg- 
ing from this daily list. He receives twenty ounces 
fresh beef or twenty ounces mutton or twelve 
ounces pork or bacon, twenty-five ounces salt beef, 
fourteen ounces dried fish, eighteen ounces 
pickled fish or eighteen ounces fresh fish. In 
breadstuffs he gets eighteen ounces flour or 
eighteen ounces soft bread, or one pound of 
hard bread, or twenty ounces corn meal. When 
in the field baking powder is furnished with the 
flour. In fresh vegetables he receives one pound 
of potatoes, or 80 per cent. of potatoes and twenty 
of onions, or 70 per cent. of potatoes and 30 of 
canned tomatoes, cabbage, beets, etc.; in dried veg- 
etables two and two-fifths ounces of beans, or the 
same quantity of peas, or one and three-fifths 
ounces of rice or hominy. In addition to these sup- 
plies there come to him each day one and three- 
fifths ounces of coffee, green, or eight twenty-fifths 
ounce of tea, with two and two-fifths ounces of 


sugar or sixteen twenty-fifths gill of molasses or ' 


syrup, and seasoning as follows: Vinegar, eight 
twenty-fifths of a gill; salt, sixteen twenty-fifths 
ounce; pepper, one twenty-fifth ounce, and sixteen 
twenty-fifths ounce soap and six twenty-fifths 
ounce candles, this latter item meaning about eight 
candles a day for each hundred men. 

Of course, in camp or on the march each soldier 
does not receive his rations from the commissary 
of the army singly. These articles are not weighed 
out, as this list would suggest. Instead, each com- 
pany captain signs an order, and a sergeant goes 
to collect the food for the entire company. 

Each man being entitled to four pounds rations 
a day in this aggregate, this means four hundred 
pounds for one hundred men, and as ten days’ ra- 
tions are usually given out at a time in camp and 
five on the march, this means a bulk of either one 
ton or two tons of food that the company sergeant 
has his order for and must bring back. 

The management of this food, the dishing it up 
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in the way the men happen to like, depends upon 
the captain and the first sergeant under his orders. 
A company of a regiment is really, when looked at 
in a certain way, an association for mutual benefit, 
and there is scarcely a company in the United 
States to-day—referring especially to the regulars 
—that has not its own company fund. 

Some companies like vegetables less than others. 
They are quite at liberty to sell all they please of 
these and buy milk or more meat, or any of the 
canned delicacies the commissary keeps for sale, or 
they can sell food and keep the receipts for their 
company funds, to be expended later. The com- 
missary will nearly always buy back whatever the 
company wants to sell, or the company can sell 
elsewhere. 

Besides the rations mentioned, there are what are 
known as “travel rations,” when an army is mov- 
ing by boat or on train. This ration includes twelve 
ounces corned beef, one pound hard bread, one- 
third pound baked canned beans, one pound canned 
tomatoes and three pints of coffee or tea per day. 

An “emergency ration,” a title which tells its own 
story, has been adopted by the ‘United States army 
after careful experiment. This includes one pound 
of hard bread, ten ounces bacon, four ounces pea 
meal for soup, two ounces coffee, four grains sac- 
charine, one-half ounce salt and one-half ounce of 
tobacco. 

It is of his wagon train—his food supply—that 
the general of nowadays takes especial heed. What 
supplies an army of Cuban invasion—30,000 or 
100,000 men—would carry with them depends so 
greatly upon circumstances that no figures can be 
named, except very roughly. These, however, are 
exceedingly interesting: Roughly speaking, an 
army of 30,000 men would require 360 wagons to 
carry two weeks’ supplies. Each man has four 
pounds of food a day, and 30,000 would need 120,- 
ooo pounds. Each wagon, on the average, carries 
3,000 pounds. This means forty wagons for one 
day’s rations. There are fourteen days to be pro- 
vided for, and each man on the march can carry 
five days’ rations. One million rations—2,000 tons 
—will last an army of 100,000 men ten days, and it 
will require 6,000 tons for one month. On the 
average one wagon will carry one day’s rations for 
1,000 men. The 125,000 pounds of fresh meat 
100,000 men demand each day will require a train 
of four refrigerator cars to carry it to the base of 
supplies in southern Florida. 

Since wagon trains are of such intportance and 
such size there are constant experiments with a 
view to compressing food. Bread has thus far re- 
sisted all attempts to get it into small: compass and 
yet eatable. With dried onions there has been 
more success, a tin of these weighing a pound tak- 
ing the place of eight pounds of ordinary onions. 
Sugar compresses and so does tea fairly satisfac- 
torily. A combination of coffee and sugar com- 
pressed has been attempted, but has not worked 
well. Altogether little of real value has been ac- 
complished in the compressed food way. In the 
English army there is a special ration of four 
ounces pemmican, sweetened with honey, and four 
ounces chocolate, but this has never been tried 
here. 
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Clothing for Army and Navy..........20-2eeeeeeee Seattle Post-intelligencer 

The army and navy uniforms are made in nearly 
every large city of the Union, and the cost of those 
for the privates is about $5.00, and of those for men 
before the mast is about $8.00 per man. The of- 
ficers’ uniforms range in price from $50.00 to 
$75.00. A bullet will, however, pierce the one as 
quickly as the other. The uniforms of the general 
officers of the army is a double-breasted blouse of 
dark blue cloth or serge, with four outside patch 
pockets with flaps, a rolling collar, with two rows 
of buttons, grouped according to rank, of the same 
kind as those worn on the dress coat. For all 
other officers a single-breasted blouse is worn of 
dark blue cloth or serge, with four outside pockets 
with flaps, falling collar, with five buttons in front 
of the same kind as those worn on the dress coat. 
The skirt of the dress coat extends from one-third 
to one-half the distance from hip joint to knee. 

Quite as important as the clothes are the shoes. 
For Cuban service the men will wear dark brown 
canvas clothes, but the shoes will be the same as 
worn at home. They are common brogans, these 
shoes, stout of upper and mighty of sole and heel; 
in fact, the army shoe is not a thing of beauty, but 
on the march it is a joy forever, as every veteran 
knows. They are made of cowhide, and, if possi- 
ble, of the hide of a very tough cow at that. They 
are exceedingly broad of sole and heel, and are 
made with the double view of securing durability 
and comfort. At the beginning of the civil war 
shoes were considered feminine and were but little 
worn. Boots were the fashion, and they were made 
to fit like a kid glove. The volunteers for some 
months after the war began, clung to boots, not 
fancying the uncouth shoe. But after a while neces- 
sity forced men to accept the shoes (pontoons they 
were called by the soldiers), and, after being worn 
for a few days, they were voted a luxury next to 
milk in coffee. The service shoe is made by con- 
tract, and averages in cost seventy-five cents per 
pair. The regulation sock is made of wool and so 
coarse as to give promise that it will last through 
this war. Then there is the woolen undershirt. It 
is a very important part of the soldier’s clothing. 
He is given one of these undershirts, which is made 
of wool. He must wash it himself, wring it out, 
and let it dry on his body if he is on the march. 
This method of cleanliness applies also to the 
drawers, and is possibly accountable for a soldier’s 
walk, suggesting that his thoughts are busy with 
something else than the much-talked-of romance 
of war. This wouldn’t happen were the soldier to 
receive two suits of underclothes. But economy, 
and a disinclination to increase the weight the sol- 
dier has to carry on his back when marching, have 
induced the government to restrict its warriors bold, 
in the ranks, to one suit of underclothes apiece. 

The sailor men fare better in the matter of clothes 
than the soldier boys on land. The sailors have 
one pair of blue and two pairs of white trousers, one 
white and one blue blouse, one suit of oilskins, two 
suits of white canvas working clothes, one blue cap, 
one white cover for cap, one oilskin sou’wester, two 
pairs of shoes, and last, but, in the language of a 
soldier, “not least by a hanged sight,” two suits of 
underclothes. 
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The troops of the country might be clothed more 
cheaply were the pattern and quality of uniforms 
worn by the troops of several foreign countries fol- 
lowed here. But this government insists that its 
soldiers and sailors must look well, and it is a well- 
known fact that members of the diplomatic corps 
have frequently declared that the United States 
army is the best-dressed body of soldiers on earth. 





Military Punishments........... FT. ©, GP vc csccscece Denver Republican 


Punishments resorted to in the armies and navies 
throughout the world differ from those used among 
civilians, in that they are quicker, more rigid, and, 
perhaps, more severe. It has been found necessary, 
however, that in military affairs the soldiers and 
sailors who have been guilty of breaking any of the 
orders or rules laid down by their superiors shall 
be severely punished, for, as a military officer once 
said: “Discipline is necessary to the existence of 
an army, and punishment is necessary to maintain 
discipline.” 

The punishments adopted by the various nations 
of the world in dealing with their soldiers and sail- 
ors differ; those of the United States and England 
are the most similar. Probably the worst forms of 
punishment are used in the Eastern countries, 
China, Arabia, etc. 

The system of deciding the various military pun- 
ishments in the United States is by court-martial. 
Certain officers are appointed by the military au- 
thorities to hear the facts in the case, and whatever 
defense the culprit may care to make. When they 
have heard all sides of the subject they decide 
whether or no the prisoner deserves punishment, 
and of what kind it shall be. The punishments 
used in the American army and navy are: Death, 
confinement in the guard-house or in a military 
prison, hard labor (for some of the worst offenses 
with ball and chain), forfeiture of pay, dishonorable 
discharge from the service, and confinement on 
bread and water, but the latter cannot be for more 
than fourteen days at a time. 

If the culprit is an officer, sergeant, corporal, 
etc., he may be reduced to the ranks. Death is sel- 
dom resorted to except in very extreme cases, but 
in time of war this mode of punishment is more 
frequent. A soldier who falls asleep when on picket 
duty, and thus gives the enemy a chance to surprise 
the camp, may be sentenced to be shot. 

Great cowardice in battle may also be punished 
in the same way, and every boy knows that a spy, 
if captured, is very apt to be hung; spies are very 
dangerous to the welfare of an army, and, while 
being shot does not seem so bad to some soldiers, 
the thought that death will come by hanging is 
much dreaded. Desertion is also frequently pun- 
ished in war time by death. 
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Signaling between ships is as old as the hills al- 
most; but only within recent years has it become 
the scientific necessity it is to-day. A ship without 
some means of distant signaling is even worse off 
than a dumb man without arms, for she is not only 
pitiably mute, but dangerously so as well. It is 
seldom possible, even in times of peace, at sea to 
hail a passing vessel by speech, and in times of 























war to do so would be practically denied by the 
conditions of service. Some sure and accurate 
means of visual communication must serve instead ; 
and with us we have recourse to colors, form and 
sound. At present we have no less than eight 
means of signaling; and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, we are most in the dark by daylight, for then 
we must depend for the greater part upon the 
doubtful fluttering of our flags, and the questiona- 
ble interpretation of color and form which distance 
and refraction tend easily to confuse. At night, 
backed by the deep setting of gloom, it is an easy 
matter to flash for miles our messages with ac- 
curacy and quickness, and be sure of their proper 
reading. For day use—setting aside that polyglot 
international flag code common to all maritime na- 
tions—we have the service flag code, the wig-wag 
or single-flag code familiar to nearly every modern 
schoolboy, the semaphore code, an elaboration of 
the railway signals, and the whistle code to be used 
either day or night in foggy weather. The use of 
the speed code, hoisted on the yard-arm to give the 
gradation of concerted speed, can hardly be called 
acode. Aside from the flag code, consisting essen- 
tially of thirteen elements or flags representing the 
numerals from 9g to o, and three repeaters—substi- 
tuted in place of duplications, and the semaphore 
covering the same numerals and all the letters of 
the alphabet, the two remaining—the wig-wag and 
the whistle are based upon the familiar telegrade 
codes of dots and dashes. The semaphore in our 
service can hardly be counted upon in time of war, 
for the New York is the only vessel so fitted, and 
the rest of the ships are practically unpracticed in 
reading it. In the British service, the semaphore 
is one of the most tried daytime methods of signal- 
ing; and the rapidity and accuracy with which they 
can dispatch messages is truly wonderful. With 
our blue-jackets they look upon it as something 
akin to marine railroading, and are not complimen- 
tary in their remarks. With the thirteen principal 
flags of our day code, supplemented by a half 
dozen designating pennants, it is possible to make 
about 12,000 different ‘“‘hoists,” or combinations, 
varying from one to two, three or four flags, not 
counting the pennants. These hoists indicate the 
numbers of certain established orders or instruc- 
tions carried in the “key” books of the service, and, 
with very few common exceptions, these orders are 
not memorized. Each ship carries a number of 
signal books, or “keys,” for various uses—all ar- 
ranged in the same manner and perhaps many hav- 
ing duplications of the numbers, and it is necessary 
first to tell in which “key” the answer is to be read 
before the signal can be properly translated. In 
one book “4136” may mean “Attack,” and still 
something else in the cipher book. On going into 
action covers weighted with lead are slipped about 
them, and it becomes the signal officer’s duty to 
cast them overboard and beyond the reach of a 
victorious foe. 





Working a Big Gun on the Battleship Massachusetts......... Leslie's Weekly 

A “thirteen-inch breech-loading rifle,” as the 
biggest gun used in the navy is technically de- 
scribed, is a piece of metal weighing 136,000 
pounds, a few inches over thirty-nine feet in length, 
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and with a powder space of.15.5 inches in diameter 
and 80.8 inches long. 

The only reference to thirteen inches is in the 
diameter of the steel projectile fired. This mon- 
strous gun throws a projectile that weighs 1,100 
pounds, and the amount of powder consumed for 
each shot so fired is 520 pounds. The explosion 
of this powder sends this weight of 1,100 pounds of 
metal from the muzzle at the speed of 2,100 feet 
per second, and with an energy of 33,627 tons— 
enough to send it through twenty-four inches of 
steel at 1,000 yards, and twenty-one inches at a 
mile distant, and while the mechanism of this gun 
is complicated, and while every part after every 
shot must be cleaned, so complete is the discipline 
aboard that it may be fired once every three min- 
utes. 

It is a bright, clear day, and the Massachusetts 
has sighted an enemy’s war ship. The preliminary 
work of clearing for action has been accomplished, 
railings, ladders and boats are down, and have been 
stowed away, and everything movable in the big 
ship fastened. The glass port lights have been re- 
placed with steel, the water-tight compartments 
closed, the electric plants for lighting the ship, 
turning the turrets and working the ammunition 
lifts started, the ammunition magazines opened 
and, lastly, the sick bay prepared. 

In the forward turret with the great pair of thir- 
teen-inch rifles stands a crew of twelve men, six to 
each gun. In the hood of the turret, just above the 
men, sits a senior officer and a junior officer. 
“Silence!” is the first command, and grimly the 
half-naked men of the gun crew stand behind the 
guns. “Cast loose and provide,” sharply rings the 
order, and every man is instantly working. 

The gun captain and numbers two, three and 
four, who are the practical gunners, unshackle the 
great monster from its peace-fastenings; one sees 
that repair tools and cleaners are placed, gets water 
and hose ready; another opens the safety valves 
and exhaust pipes, starts the smoke fan and ships 
the sight, and another provides drinking water and 
does a dozen other things. But all is done within 
a space of four minutes, and again each man in his 
place stands like a statue of bronze. 

The ammunition has come up prepared with 
fuses, and then come the orders in quick succession. 
“Open breech, sponge, land shell!” The great hy- 
draulic rammer pushes in a big 1,100-pound steel 
projectile. ‘Load first cartridge!” and the brown 
powder, one-half the quantity necessary, goes in. 
“Load second cartridge!’ and in goes the second. 
“Down lift!” and the ammunition carriage goes 
down for more. “Close breech!” comes the order 
quickly, and followed in an instant by “Prime!” 
when the captain puts in the electric primer. 

Then the captain of the gun, seeing everybody 
clear, says, “Ready!” and the officer in the hood 
above responds with “Point!” Slowly both tur- 
ret and gun are moved until the range finder indi- 
cates that the muzzle is. pointing at the enemy. 
Then, quick as a flash, the officer in the turret hood 
closes the electric circuit and the big projectile goes 
on its path of destruction. So every one of the 
twenty-six rifled guns begins to speak, and “hell 
has indeed broken loose.” 
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The Revolt of the Middle-Aged ..............cccccuce New York Home Journal 
Strenuous efforts are being made from time to 
time to prove that, as a nation, Aniericans, in send- 
ing old folks to bed before the dance commences, 
are callow and provincial. This, indeed, has been 
always the reverse of the custom among those who 
have the highest leisure and means to cultivate the 
fashionable graces. They encourage the presence 
of the middle-aged, or even the decidedly “passés,” 
in the dance and at the most important function, 
not simply because it is the correct thing in Eng- 
land and on the continent, but because society can- 
not be made up merely of young people and remain 
society. The delusion that youth is the only time 
of enjoyment gained ground naturally in a country 
and at a period at which youth was beginning to 
have big responsibilities laid upon it in business. 
Besides, it is not over-critical to say that up to a 
few years ago the American novel was callow and 
supersentimental. It exalted the alleged love affair 
of a young couple into the great problem of hu- 
man destiny. The hgro was rarely, if ever, a 
widower, or the heroine a widow, unless he or she 
had to be made such in order that the original affair 
might bloom again over the ashes of its dead self 
and finally triumph at the altar. The influence of 
the law of business on the one hand and the narrow 
groove of native fiction on the other contributed to 
this absurd result. 

But life is too large a thing to be compressed into 
the space of twenty or thirty years. If the, days of 
our life are normally three-score years and ten, it 
is idle indeed to allow oneself to be set down as “de 
trop” at forty or fifty. No court in Europe could 
maintain itself under such conditions. The dowa- 
gers who play whist have every whit as much to do 
with the fate of social empires as the young god- 
desses of the poet’s fancy who bloom out for a few 
seasons and then, according to the American law, 
should degenerate into prematurely old and faded 
women. 

The greatest injury which many American 
women have done themselves has been in accepting 
this premature entombment. It certainly | is a 
mother’s duty, as it should be her highest privilege, 
to devote herself to the education, moral and other, 
of her children, and to live for her husband’s so- 
ciety and to help his advancement in the world. 
But she was never intended to be a mute, inglorious 
Cinderella in the ash-heap. By accepting this, by 
giving up her rights and privileges, she has helped 
to make herself old and world-weary before the 
time. There is a kind of mawkish sentimentality, 
running like a blood-red thread through many 
novels of the altruistic type, which encourages this 
sort of thing as a positive merit. The mother courts 
favor with this world and the next by making her- 
self a mere domestic drudge. If she does allow 
herself thus to degenerate, she may be sure that she 
never gets due recognition in this world, and that 
she is not really laying up a whit more treasure for 
the next. There is no merit in unnecessary self- 
abasement. There is a feeling of scorn, hard to re- 
press, for the Uriah Heeps of society, male or fe- 


male, who merely take the place assigned them by 
those whose business is to elbow and freeze out, 
and who can always find a specious excuse for mak- 
ing some one else take a back seat. We do not 
desire to see hereditary rights and privileges estal- 
lished in this country. But there is a good deal 
that can be learned from our neighbors across the 
water, and one thing is that, given education, posi- 
tion, and influence, the average man Or woman in 
those countries does not allow the fixing of a social 
time-limit to cross his or her mind. We may retire 
generals or judges in advancing years, but it does 
not follow that they have worn out. 

Society, in its highest and truest acceptation 
means the roster of well-bred and intelligent men 
and women. Every year adds to their stock of in- 
formation, to be utilized in anecdote and reminis- 
cence, and in giving proper direction to youth with 
its inexperience. The idea that society means mere 
romping, dancing young people, is provincial. In 
society, as in literature, as in the arts, as in every- 
thing in which practice makes perfect, the increased 
experience of men and things, the constantly finer 
sense of good breding, and of the art of entertaining 
is, like old wine, improved with age. 

We in America must devote a good deal of time 
in this the ‘‘fin de siécle” and in the twentieth cen- 
tury to the removal of some very cheap rubbish 
in the shape of accumulated false ideas and absurd 
standards. We have had the pressure of a hard 
and grinding system, which we call Puritanism for 
convenience, though it certainly is not the peculiar 
product of any part of New England. We have 
carried the cult of self-help to selfishness of the 
most odious degree. We have discarded the 
“bienséances” of that older life whose rich flavor 
we appreciate when we cross the ocean and see 
what hereditary courtesy and the instinctive princi- 
ple of “noblesse oblige” can and does effect. 

The American character, social, intellectual, and 
moral, is a strange blending of generosity and good 
nature with foolish deification of worldly success. 
An American abroad gives less trouble than his 
British brother, and is as generous as the English- 
man without being as captious in manner. But at 
home he, too often, has not developed that proper 
and, in fact, bounden self-esteem which is founded 
on the consciousness of refinement and culture. He 
feels like a criminal in the eyes of his family, unless 
he is able to provide them with luxuries which his 
own good sense tells him are superfluities. Thus 
it is hard for him to picture a society in which men 
shall banish the odious chatter about dollars and 
business, and cultivate the art of easy, unfettered 
converse about things which have no immediate 
relation to the shop. He unthinkingly concedes 
too much to those who claim deference on account 
of the figure they may have cut in business. A man 
may be a delightful “raconteur,” a “bon compag- 
non” of the most fragrant and effervescent wit, 
without being president of a bank or the inventor of 
some great labor-saving machine. We have to be 


practical, but it is the acme of good taste and true 
refinement to lay aside the Silas Lapham in the 




















drawing-room. Mr. Howells has scourged this Al- 
mighty Dollar craze in American conversation with 
a whip of small cords, but the process of scourging 
will have to continue. Society, in its highest and 
best sense, means a republic of good fellowship, of 
concession, of refined altruism. It includés men 
and women of every age. It absolutely refuses to 
accept the limitations imposed upon it by cheap 
newspaper wit. It does not consider a man “stale” 
because he may have passed the age of the prize- 
fighter. It is not that middle-aged men and women 
are so loth to be shelved as far as society is con- 
cerned. Very many of these are only too willing to 
make way for the young. But society needs their 
presence and co-operation. It needs them not only 
because there are aged dukes and wrinkled dowa- 
gers at the head of English and continental society 
and destined to remain there until they die. It 
needs them because age is the complement and full 
flower of youth; because society is not rightly a 
mere trysting-ground for impulsive or ardent lovers, 
but a theatre for the exhibition of high social traits, 
assiduously cultivated in mature years till their full 
fruition is a thing of beauty. Let the Klondike 
gold fields, the centres of business rush, the news- 
paper offices, and the like, welcome the young men 
and frown on the old, if they will. But society can- 
not afford to resolve itself into that which is one 
remove only from the nursery. 

Aside from considerations of an absolutely- 
needed chaperonage, the young need that charm 
and fulness of social culture which comes only with 
maturing years. The old, by keeping their legiti- 
mate places in society and refusing to be ousted by 
some foolish modern gospel of youth’s precedence, 
avoid dwindling down into mere hangers-on, family 
providers, or chimney-corner hermits. No woman 
owes more to her children than she owes to herself. 
No child worthy the name would seek to banish 
father or mother, refined and cultivated, from the 
circles in which he or she is beginning to shine. 
The revolt of the middle-aged, aye, of the septuage- 
narians, against the tendency to shelve them be- 
cause of age-limit is a revolt against one of the 
veriest crudities and gaucheries of a chrysalis social 


age. 


PD isin dade cckavdnkcsenodsadanenousestawen London Spectator 
The 


Are acquaintances of much value in life? 
writer of an exceedingly readable book of remi- 
niscences just issued, replies in the affirmative, de- 
claring that he made up his mind when quite a 
young man to make all the acquaintances he could, 
especially among men_ intellectually superior to 
himself. We, on the other hand, should be inclined 
to answer in the negative. There is one way 
certainly in which a long list of acquaintances is 
invaluable. It is a reservoir out of which you 
pick friends, and without friends life would lose half 
its value, and nearly all its agreeableness. There 
are countries, like America, where they are the only 
armor of proof, the lone individual being always 
overwhelmed by the hail of arrows which fall on 
him, and even in more civilized lands they form the 
pleasantest of garments against the sleet of life. In- 
deed, but for those who understand one without 
having everything, as the Scotch say, “summered 
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and wintered” to them, one fails to perceive the use 
of having the benigner qualities at all. Better be 
“a thinking machine” like Mr. Blank, who was 
never yet known to say a civil thing, or to do an un- 
kindly one. The men and women of one’s own clan 
are seldom so loving or so bright that one needs no 
others, though they say there was once a Scotch 
laird who was heard to affirm that about his cousins 
—he afterward defined his cousins as “those who 
defer to me’’—and except them and one’s acquain- 
tance there is no treasure-house from which friend- 
ships may be drawn. That is, of course, unanswer- 
able, for without friends life loses not only all its 
charm, but much of its meaning, and becomes not 
only a place of pilgrimage, which is the theologian’s 
constant conception of it, but ot pilgrimage through 
a desert in which there is no water and no shade. 
There may be Sinai at the end towering above its 
shadow, but how if one faints before reaching even 
its foot, and there are neither palm-trees nor cool 
wells? We understand this writer, however, to 
claim for acquaintanceships with the bright some- 
thing more than this, something of that sharpening 
quality which the old Hebrew attributed to the face 
of a friend. 

Yet there may be too many musicians for the 
best music. Not to mention that there are ac- 
quaintances, often one’s intellectual superiors, who 
have a distinctly depressing effect — they say 
Louis Napoleon had it to a degree that created 
among his advisers a sort of superstition that he 
could draw the life of their minds out of them un- 
perceived, as vampires draw blood from their vic- 
tims, yet do not fatten on it—the variety of them, 
especially when taken in large samples, rather dis- 
sipates mental energy. The mind loses the wiriness 
it has acquired in rest and solitude. Too many 
ideas and too various are forced on one at once, and 
they prove often indigestible. Of all the French 
ladies who once kept salon we never heard that 
even one ever did anything, unless it were Madame 
de Staél, and her greatest doing was to earn from 
the master of France a sentence of banishment to 
the wilds. The remainder talked and listened, do- 
ing both intelligently—except Madame Récamier, 
who only listened, and has not even a “mot” re- 
corded of her—and so came to an end. Of all hu- 
man beings kings must have the most acquaintance, 
and of the most varied kinds, but they rarely appear 
to have gained from them either wit or wisdom. 
Louis XVIII. and Frederick the Great are no 
doubt exceptions comparatively modern; but then 
Louis recognized that his function in life was to 
borrow brain, paying with the loan his debt to all 
who addressed him; and Frederick the Great had 
a special use for his acquaintance. He made hones 
of them to sharpen his bitter wit on. The chiefs 
of society about whom people write memoirs have 
rarely done anything,and the men who know every- 
body and delight everybody, like the late Mr. Mont- 
gomery, are forgotten even in memoirs. We should 
say the same of “Jacob Omnium” but for a few of 
his letters, and for the fact that while he was alive 
his whip cut so deep that he is well remembered 
still—by the scarred. The truth seems to be that 
the intellectual haggis which one derives from 
many acquaintance—is there not a description of 
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haggis as “fine promiscuous feeding” ?—is only di- 
gestible by the few, and probably does not add to 
the intellectual stamina of any. We believe that the 
majority positively lose by having too many bright 
acquaintances, so that their minds are being per- 
petually filled with thin wine from the outside in- 
stead of being nourished by any spring of clear 
water from within. They are apt to be like the men 
who, from pure weariness of themselves, are eter- 
nally reading novels, and do not gain from a score 
of them as much knowledge even of human beings 
as one good history would give. Or, rather, to be 
very modern indeed in one’s similes, they are like 
those few bicyclists who delight in a crowd, and 
gain the most singular command over their 
nerves and over their metal steeds, but are never 
invigorated by one sharp run over the solitary and 
beautiful moorland road. 

No doubt conversation does improve and, above 
all, brighten intelligence, though not so much when 
the interlocutors are acquaintance as when they are 
friends. Acquaintances seldom reveal anything 
except, indeed, their preferences or spites. They 
rarely let their minds go, and are very apt, when 
you ask for bread, to present you smilingly with 
“patés de foie gras,” so leaving an impression that 
one has had a feast when there has been but very 
little to satisfy hunger. As a source of strength to 
the mind, if it is not priggish to say so, we prefer 
reflection, or even reading—the great thinkers of 
earth who have moulded thought have not always 
been reading men—to conversation even with su- 
periors, and, indeed, hardly see how it can affect 
character any more than the murmur of brooks can 
affect the trees by their side. Character grows, like 
a tree, from within ; and though, of course, trees re- 
quire nutriment, and most of them, even in Peru or 
Egypt, demand that their thirst be slaked, it cannot 
be beneficially slaked with wine. It is wine, the 
conversation of clever acquaintance and though it 
adds greatly to the pleasure of living, and some- 
times draws out latent forces, we do not know that 
it helps much to nourish the constitution. One 
talker of antiquity, no doubt, diffused wisdom: but 
then, we take it, those who listened to the sayings 
of Socrates were disciples, that is, specially devoted 
friends, and could not be described in any way as 
mere acquaintance. The sword is sharpened by 
filing, but it was not from filing but in the mine that 
the iron acquired the qualities which made it capa- 
ble of becoming steel. 


FRO Virtue OF MOder ation .....66cocccceccsveccceeccesess New Orleans Picayune 

The one good quality that it seems is forever be- 
yond women to attain is moderation. They are ex- 
tremists. They never know when they have done 
enough, or had enough of anything. They always 
go the pace that kills, and it is owing to this more 
than all other causes combined that they so often 
fail where they should succeed. The saving grace 
of a good general average is beyond the feminine 
intellect to comprehend. 

At any rate, it is seldom that woman attains it, 
and when she does it is purely accidental, and not 
because it is her ideal. If she is industrious she 
works herself to death, and leaves you wondering 
if, after all laziness is not more profitable. If she is 
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neat, she makes her house a place of torment that 
makes you yearn for comfort and dirt. If she is a 
fluent conversationalist, she talks incessantly, and 
makes you think that dumbness is an affliction that 
has much to commend it in a constant companion. 
If she is fond of outdoor sports, she never rests un- 
til you become convinced that the custom of hob- 
bling a woman in a harem is an improvement over 
anything we have in civilized countries. If she 
is a good mother she is a slave to her children, and 
if, like the maiden of the nursery rhyme, she is 
good, she is very, very good, and if she is bad she 
is horrid. 

In reality this inability to do anything in moder- 
ation is woman’s greatest weakness and her most 
insuperable bar to success. For success in any line 
is not achieved by a frantic burst of energy, or by 
some sudden and unexpected achievement, but by 
a long series of continued good work, of good aver- 
age quality. We are always hearing of the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which women go into this or that. 
It sounds like the augury of great achievements. 
It is the death knell of defeat, for nine times out of 
ten the very zeal and enthusiasm work themselves 
out, and end in nervous prostration, and an utter 
inability to do anything. 

It sounds almost like sacrilege to the average 
woman to say that even the best things may be 
overdone, and that her greatest sins in the way of 
exaggeration are in the duties she holds most sa- 
cred. Just take the woman who is interested in 
philanthropy, for instance, and see what mistakes 
she commits in the name of charity. She can never 
be moderately philanthropic or charitable. She be- 
comes simply rabid, and by her hysterical sympathy 
and alms giving has pauperized whole families and 
communities. 

When it comes to intelligent dealing with their 
own families and their own households women are 
no more reasonable. Indeed, paradoxical as it 
sounds the best mothers, as we use the phrase, are 
generally the worst mothers. They sacrifice them- 
selves at every turn for their children thus inculca- 
ting selfishness. They are so tender they shield 
them from every trial, and they thereby raise up 
girls and boys who are weaklings, who yield to the 
first temptation that comes their way when they 
are grown. Because of over-love they do the thing 
they love the deadliest harm that ingenuity or 
malice could devise. 

Everywhere we have examples of housekeepers 
who break down because they have overdone 
housekeeping, and who resort to boarding to recu- 
perate ; of women who are so interested in philan- 
thropies and literary work, or women’s work, that 
they club themselves to death, of fagged out and 
jaded society women, who have made pleasure a 
drudgery by overdoing parties and balls that were 
devised for relaxation, of business women who have 
brought on nervous prostration by trying to work 
and keep house and sew, and go into society and 
do everything else under the sun. It is always and 
everywhere the same cry, that of overdoing. But, 
poor things, they can’t help it. It has always been 
that way. Even the woman in the Bible, whose 
price was above rubies, and who was an early riser, 
arose “while it was yet night.” 
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The Birth of Chopin's Funeral March, ...........c0eeeeee London Morning Post 
The inspiration came to Chopin in the studio of 
M. Ziem, in the Rue Lepic, and was suggested by a 
story told him by that artist. M. Ziem had been one 
evening to the studio of Prince Edmond de Polig- 
nac with Comte de Ludre and M. de Valdrome. 
There was a skeleton in the studio, and among 
other Bohemian whimsicalities Prince Edmond 
placed the skeleton on a chair in front of the 
piano and guided its fingers over the keys. “Some 
time later on,” says M. Ziem, “Chopin came into 
my studio just as George Sand depicts him, the im- 
agination haunted by the legends of the land of fogs, 
besieged by nameless shapes. After frightful night- 
mares all night, in which he had struggled against 
spectres who threatened to carry him off to hell, 
he came to rest in my studio. His nightmares re- 
minded me of the skeleton scene, and I told him of 
it. His eyes never left my piano, and he asked, 
‘Have you a skeleton?’ I had none; but I promised 
to have one that night, and so invited Polignac to 
dinner and asked him to bring his skeleton. What 
had previously been a mere farce,” continued M. 
Ziem, “became, owing to Chopin’s inspiration, 
something grand, terrible, and painful. Pale, with 
staring eyes, and draped in a winding sheet, Chopin 
held the skeleton close to him, and suddenly the 
silence of the studio was broken by the broad, slow, 
deep, gloomy notes. The Dead March was com- 
posed there and then from beginning to end.” 


The Spanish Theatre....... Sydney Chidley......... San Francisco Chronicle 
There is in the management of theatres in Spain 
a ticket arrangement of very unique character, 
which, however, helps to make it a paying institu- 
tion and gives a distinct character to it as a loung- 
ing place or place to meet your friends. The tickets 
are sold not as with us for the entire play, but for 
such an act or function as you may wish to see; if 
you wish to sit out the whole programme quite a 
bundle of tickets will be necessary and these are 
collected at the beginning of each act, no small task 
for ushers. 
The pieces most popular, at least in Madrid, are 
called zarzuela and correspond largely to our opera 
bouffe, and in the range of subjects vary from the 
court traditions of Ferdinand and Isabella to pop- 
ular sketches of the present day, or even such com- 
ediettas as a translation of Box and Cox, and 
which, by the way, is a farce very agreeable to the 
modern Spanish taste. At a zarzuela theatre four 
distinct pieces are usually given in one evening. 
Each piece is in one act, very rarely in two short 
acts, with an intermezzo, during which the audience 
retain their seats. The last of the four zarzuelos of 
the evening are usually the most crowded. 
Another peculiarity of the Spanish stage, which 
will always strike the attention of foreigners, is that 
the players do not practice the art of make-up. The 
effects of stage lighting and the reversal of the ordi- 
nary shadows, by the footlights, invariably, if some 
little color be not added from the rouge box by the 
rabbit’s foot, make the actor pale, and not merely 
pale but give a corpse-like pallor even to the brown 
and blushing skin of a “Senora comica” of Spain. 


The wave of frivolous farce comedy taste appears 
to have degenerated dramatic art in Spain no less 
than in America. The country posseses a noble 
national drama, from which Moliére did not disdain 
to draw some of his best inspirations. Among others 
may be named Tartuffe and also the Medecin Mal- 
gre Lui, which is upon the model of the Acero de 
Madrid of Lope de Vega and Corneill2’s master- 
piece from the Mocedades del Cid of Guillen de 
Castro. The national drama .s represented by such 
writers as Cervantes, Calderon, Lope de Vega, Bre- 
ton de los Herreros, De la Rosa and others, and by 
such works as the Zorayda, by Cienfuegos, may be 
called truly great. In the time of Lope de Vega 
there were no less than seven theatres in Madrid, of 
which two still exist; the Teatro de la Pasion in the 
Calle de la Cruz, now called the De la Cruz, and the 
Soledad, now called the Del Principe. The use of 
machinery, decorations, scenery and effects, with an 
attempt at specializing stage costuming, was first 
introduced in 1570 by Lope Naharro. The legitimate 
theatre is now represented in Madrid by the Teatro 
Espafiol, modeled after the.pattern of the Theatre 
Francaise. The theatre itself is a charming edifice, 
and on Monday nights fashionable society is always 
there in full force, but, the comedy theatres attract 
the bulk of the patronage. The pronounced nature 
of the various dialects of Spain renders the drama, 
to a certain extent, peculiar to each district; and 
while, as a natural effect of centralization, the capi- 
tal sees the most varied talent on the stage, in the 
provinces, such as Catalonia, the actors are supplied 
from the amateur class, which throughout Spain ap- 
pears to have a natural capacity for farce, but not 
for tragedy. Many provincial actors of fame carry 
on some trade or occupation in the day. They are 
weak in tragedy. The “morales soberios” and over- 
acted dignity which beset the Spaniard in real life 
become bombastic fustian on the stage. But in 
comedy there are no better, and they play with an 
abandon which seems to make their work a pleasure 
to themselves. 

The theatres are general meeting places for the 
entire populace, numbers of the audience apparently 
attending as much for the purpose of meeting their 
friends as for seeing the play. The habit of the peo- 
ple, much as in France, is to go into the excitement 
of the streets or the theater instead of staying 
quietly in their dull homes, and the custom of thea- 
tres in having the payment for entering the house 
distinct from the privilege of a seat renders it one 
vast “tertulia” or evening gossip party, to which the 
play is a kind of side dish. The Spaniards have al- 
ways been a play-loving people, and had theatres 
when France, Italy and England were without 
them. Sunday afternoons and feast days are more 
or less children’s days, and the boxes are filled with 
the little men and women gazing intently upon a 
terrible tragedy or laughing at a short “sainete” or 
sketch of everyday life full of wit and sparkling 
jokes. The theatres of Madrid are very numerous, 
all built after the same plan, very commodious and 
decorated with much splendor. As with us the oc- 
cupants of the gallery are gods and the cheap gal- 
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lery itself is called the “paraiso” or paradise. This is 
above the tiers of “palcos” or boxes which run round 
the house, are large and airy and furnished with 
mirrors, chairs and carpets. The pit or general au- 
ditorium is furnished with “butacas” or stalls uphol- 
stered in red velvet. The ladies, who dress very 
much for the theatre, wear bonnets in the stalls, 
but are bareheaded in the boxes, but wherever they 
are the chattering goes on the whole time. At the 
opera house this gossiping habit has a curious ef- 
fect; it drives the “aficionadoz” or critics, the musi- 
cians, the artists and the lovers of the opera into the 
“paraiso” and there,on the hard benches in the heat, 
they hiss the chattering interruptions below and ap- 
plaud the singers for their good work or shout 
**Fuera!’ Get out!” if displeased. The artists on the 
eapacious stage play to the gallery and scan the 
faces of their real judges there with trembling 
hearts. 

There is less of jealousy and more of professional 
fellowship among the opera singers of Madrid than 
can be found in other countries if we may judge 
from the circumstance that nearly all of them re- 
side at the same pension, or “casade huespedes,” a 
cozy old house kept by an Italian named Cataldi. 
It has a pleasant outlook onto the square in front 
of the royal palace. 

The Madrid Opera-house is somewhat smaller 
than Covent Garden, it is daintily decorated in red 
and gold, and has velvet pile carpets, pretty frescoes 
and soft electric lights. The royal box has padded 
pink walls and the arms of Spain over the red and 
gold curtain. There is a pretty salon behind it, to 
which the Queen can retire between the acts. It is 
up to date in the circumstance that it has a tele- 
phone in it. It was by that medium that the Queen 
received intelligence of the death of Montpensier. 
The Teatro Espagnol is the classical house of the 
legitimate. For a long time there was a dearth of 
novelty there, for the Junta Censoria, established 
after the revolution in 1820, with the actor Moratin 
upon the committee, shelved over 1,000 of the old 
plays before new authors had arisen to supply the 
gap. The more esteemed modern works have come 
from the pens of Zarilla and of Jose Echegarray. 
The latter is by profession a civil engineer, but he 
loves to write splendid, thrilling dramas of the nine- 
teenth century, depicting the vices, virtues and pas- 
sions of modern life in a way that drives Madrid 
wild with enthusiasm. His ‘Gran Galeote” has 
been translated into other languages. This theatre 
has kept the same company together for many 
years. Among the really popular theatres must be 
named the Lara, a queer little theatre in 6ld Madrid, 
at which four little “sainetes,” or one-act comedies, 
are played the same evening. 
once a year a new farce which has an affinity to the 
English pantomime. It only represents the events 
of the year, the last political crisis, the latest sensa- 
tional robbery or murder, the newest inventions, all 
made the subject of satire and farce to the accom- 
paniment of lovely, quaint music, written especially. 
A favorite theatre of the Spanish capital is La 
Comedia, and deserves particular notice, because 
its owner, manager and leading actor, Mario, is the 
Spanish parallel to the English Irving, sparing no 
trouble or expense to make his theatre attractive. 


At the Lara there is; 
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The repertoire of the house consists of either trans- 
lations of the best French plays or the very choicest 
of Spanish origin, and in their production Mario's 
supervision of details will not brook a mistake or 
anachronism. ‘The scenery, the costumes and ac- 
cessories must all be correct. Mario keeps the ol 
members of his company, seldom having any 
changes. There is a change of company every 
season at the Teatro de la Princesa, which belongs 
to the Duchess of Medina de las Torres, who lets it 
every season. In the older plays, as in some of 
Shakespeare’s, there was a chorus, the “Introitu,” 
who spoke to the audience, explaining the action of 
the piece. This character in modern times has been 
superseded by the “Gracioso,” a kind of clown, who 
is on speaking terms with the audience in the pit 
and is an amusing personage, interlarding the farce 
with his own witticisms and saying and doing what 
he likes. 

Europe is indebted to Spain to a great extent for 
the original internal arrangement of theatres. In 
1572 the sites of the theatres of the Soledad and of 
the Pasion were given by Cardinal Espinosa to the 
Confraternities of the same name in order that per- 
formances might raise money for maintenance of a 
hospital. These sites were“ corrales;” i. e. cattle in- 
closures, a name which for a long time after was 
synonymous with playhouse. The representations 
took place in the open air by daylight. In 1574 the 
manager, one Gavaso, made so much money by 
Polichinello that he was able to cover in his corral 
and finally to erect a masonry building. 

This new theatre was divided into several parts. 
The courtyard itself was paved and furnished with 
movable benches, and was called the“ Patio,” the or- 
dinary name for the open inner court of Hispano- 
Moresco dwellings. Women did not occupy this 
part, but the critics, nicknamed “Los Mosqueteros,” 
the shooters, from their unwelcome hisses. The 
wealthy grandees sat to the right and left on the 
sides in the windows of the houses looking over the 
courtyard. In 1833, when a royal bull-fight in 
honor of the cath of allegiance to the daughter of 
Ferdinand was held in the Plaza Mavor, all the 
windows and rooms overlooking it were taken 
possession of by the authorities. These places in 
the early theatres were called “ventanas” (windows) 
and “aposentos” (rooms); many retained the “reja,” 
or grating, so universal in Spain. This was the 
origin of boxes and private boxes. In the center 
of the house facing the stage was a large 
open gallery called to this day “La Tertulia.” 
This name was given from the fact that the 
gallery was frequented by a certain pendantic class, 
among at that day it happened to be the fashion 
to quote Tertuliano. A “tertulia’” also means in 
the present day a conversation party, a favorite 
way of passing the evening in all Spanish-speaking 
countries. Above the boxes were two galleries des- 
tined for women only, which was similar to the reg- 
ulations of the Emperor Augustus at Rome. These 
galleries, open to all classes of females alike, were 
from that circumstance called “‘la cazuela,” or stew- 
pan, from the mixture (the true Spanish stew, the 
olla podrida, is composed of every kind of meat 
and vegetables obtainable). They were also called 
“La jaula de las mugeres,” or women’s cage. 




















In Elihu Vedder's Roman Studio..........cccccecceeeeeeeeee New York Times 


I saw a tall, strongly-built man, large of frame, 
fresh of complexion, with features strongly marked, 
white hair worn rather long, a fierce white mus- 
tache, a quick-moving, talkative, epigrammatic 
man; a man who suggested the “militaire” rather 
than the “reveur.”” Only one touch of the pictur- 
esque was the little, round, black skull-cap on the 
back of his head. Otherwise he looked much like 
ordinary mortals. His studio consists of several 
rooms filled with his work. In response to our 
questions, he gave us short dissertations on the dif- 
ferent pictures, in that half-disparaging, half-com- 
mending way which makes the charm of an artist 
in the midst of his work. Some of his speeches 
might have sounded rather conceited but for the 
seasoning of humor in everything he said. His 
manner was a whimsical mixture of joke and seri- 
ousness, a thoroughly American mixture which 
must make many of his guests feel a trifle uncertain 
how to take him. 

Asked if he had ever thought of making a book, 
all his own, he said that he “had always meant to do 
it; might yet, some day, why not? He had plenty 
of ideas; there was never any trouble about them. 
He had ideas enough to furnish any number of 
artists!”” In the same breath he disposed of the 
beautiful designs he made for the Library at Wash- 
ington by a sweeping criticism: “Oh, those miser- 
able things! They are nothing at all. I was asked 
to make them, and I did so, but I was glad to get rid 
of them. They are nothing.” 

There is a great picture on a wall of the middle 
room of the upstairs studio. We asked what it was 
called. Vedder seemed a trifle aggrieved that he 
had been obliged to christen it at all. “Why must 
every picture have a name?” he said. “People seem 
to expect me to call it something, so I have to do 
it, but it is very hard to give names that mean any- 
thing. I suppose I may call this ‘The Keeper of the 
Threshold.” 

I studied the picture attentively, and tried to un- 
ravel the significance of its title. The painting is 
life-size and represents a beautiful naked youth— 
a sort of adolescent Buddha—dark-skinned and sol- 
emn-eyed, facing the spectator and gazing directly 
at him. At the top of a flight of broad, low steps he 
is seated, cross-legged, upon a huge coiled python. 
In one hand he holds a lamp from which a flame 
streams upward; in the other is a sword. Around 


him the atmosphere seems full of pulsating color,— 


all the hues of the prism, shaken free. The back- 
ground is filled with those wonderful swirls of flame- 
like form with which Vedder has made us familiar. 
They seem to vibrate and tremble in rainbow tints, 
and change and glow even as you look upon them. 
The iridescent color scheme of the whole is very 
beautiful, the composition admirable in its sim- 
plicity. 

There are many other pictures in the studio—one, 
a group of five or six heads crowded together, look- 
ing down into the pit of eternal fire, whose flames 
light up their faces. A tongue of fire shooting up 
nearly reaches one of the group, who draws back in 
terror. Fear is upon them all. Their expressions 
are marvelous in their variety, but the sentiment is 
one. 
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Another picture, “The Soul Between Doubt and 
Faith,” is unfinished, but shows great power. 
Doubt is represented by an old man, Faith by a 
youth; between them stands the Soul, knowing not 
which way to turn. A thoroughly spirituel face has 
the Soul, but a little troubled frown on its brow 
shows the struggling going on within. “The Devil 
Sowing Gold at the Foot of the Cross” is most im- 
pressive, and has been the subject of much discus- 
sion, both from the artistic point of view and the 
allegorical. It is instructive either way you look at 
it, but I feel no pleasure in so gruesome a subject. 

Mrs. Vedder gave us some tea, and made herself 
generally agreeable. She is as pleasant to look upon 
as she is to listen to. Her face is benevolence per- 
sonified, and one instinctively enlists himself among 
her friends and admirers at the first glance. There 
are two children, “quite the correct number for a 
French family,” as Vedder laughingly said. The 
daughter of the house was assisting her mother to 
receive their guests. She is a tall, fair-haired, grace- 
ful girl, perhaps twenty years of age. The son, an 
architect by profession, lives in America. 


SIs ahh ch ndvdiventa: +s x0nisvasiedetercigiaces Toledo Blade 

An organ which the leading organist of New 
York could not play is now being used by profess- 
ors of Cornell College. This organ is not, as might 
be supposed, out of tune. It is because it is in per- 
fect tune that it differs so radically from an ordinary 
organ. The ordinary organ, such as is used in 
churches and drawing-rooms, is not in tune, even 
after the maker has just declared it to be in order. 

The Cornell organ was invented by Von Helm- 
holtz, and it contains a purely mathematical scale. 
It is made for the composition of chords such as are 
not to be obtained on an ordinary instrument, and 
is used to study the vibration of notes, and of what 
tones an organ note is made. Every tone in music 
is to be found on this organ. For instance, what are 
known as sharps and flats on a piano are not really 
sharps and flats. C sharp and D flat are struck on 
the same black key, but, strictly speaking, that black 
key is neither; it is a note or tune situated midway 
between C sharp and D flat. If both of the latter 
were on the piano, however, the difference between 
them is so slight that it would confuse the player. 
So a compromise is made, and the two are blended, 
or, rather, the tone midway between them is used. 
But in Cornell the organ contains keys for every 
note in the scale, no matter how fine the gradation. 
With it students can see just how a note on the 
organ is built up. Certain notes on the organ are 
made up of certain other tones. On the ordinary 
piano you would not be able to illustrate what these 
notes are. You would need the true sharps and 
flats in order to compose the notes. The overtones 
on the domestic instrument would be quite different. 
The pure fifth, which can here be accurately de- 
noted, is very much curtailed on the piano. Used in 
connection with this organ are a complete set of 
resonators, or tuning-forks. In order to find out 
how many resonators are contained in a given note, 
it is only necessary to strike that note. Those 
forks which resound in sympathy with it are sure 
to be included. in the makeup of the note. The 
silent ones are not included in it. 














GE OF GO sivsivccinciccvccessdsncasiceseascesenseued New York Life 

“Deliver us from the vain pomp and glory of this wicked 
world.” 

“Wasn't that a lovely sermon?” 

“I’m sure (absently) it was made over from last 
year. Oh, excuse me. I meant Clara Poplin’s hat. 
Yes, it was lovely. The sermon, I mean.” 

“He touches one’s heart so, when he wants to. 
Are you going to Sadie Smallerton’s reception?” 

“Doesn’t he? So earnest. Who will be there?” 

“Oh, every one, I suppose. I didn’t see Helen 
Van Antler in church.” 

“No; her dog was ill, and she couldn’t come. 
Wasn’t it lovely in Jack to send me these prayer- 
books?” 

“Sweet. He sent mea set last year. They are so 
handy. I just hate the ones they have in church.” 

“So do I. One is so likely to catch something. 
How that Maud Pierrepont did look around during 
the Te Deum!” 

“Didn’t she! She was trying to see what Minnie 
Musgrove, who sat back of me, had on. They never 
liked each other. He doesn’t look strong, does he?” 

“Who, Jack?” 

“No, the minister. He’s perfectly lovely, I think.” 

“Lovely !” 

“Yes; sweet, but so delicate. I don’t see how 
any one can help just adoring him.” 

“Nor I. Such a dear!” 

“He says he thinks dancing is all right.” 

“How liberal! Did you manage to get to church 
in Lent?” 

“Oh, yes. I think one ought to. I didn’t see you 
there.” 

“T just couldn’t. You know the Hootem Tootem 
lectures come on Wednesday.” 

“So they did. I went last year.’ Well, come in 
and see me.” 

“Thanks. Now that Lent is nearly over, I'll have 
more time.” 

“Of course. 
well.” 

“Nor I. It was a lovely sermon. 

“Wasn’t it? Good-by.” 


I don’t see how he preaches so 


Good by.” 


“Lovely sermon, wasn’t it?” 

“Splendid. But he always is good. How very 
well your daughters looked.” 

“And yours, too. It keeps one busy looking out 
for one’s girls.” 

“Doesn't it? But it isa good thing. I believe in 
letting them enjoy their youth. I always welcome 
Lent. It gives me time to plan their costumes.” 

“True, it’s a great blessing. I shall be glad——” 

“When they’re married? So shall I.” 

“The vestry are talking of sending him abroad. 
I think he needs it.” 

“So do I. So delicate.” 

“He will go for the summer, I presume.” 

“Yes. It would be a great deprivation to lose 
him.” 

“Wouldn’t it! Such a lovely sermon.” 
“Wasn’t it!” 
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(In a whisper)—*Come around to the club, old 
man, and have a high ball.” 

“Can’t come now, old fellow. 
girls home. Join you later.” 

‘Nonsense! You'll hang around them all the 
afternoon. Brace up and be a man.” 


I must see these 


“Wasn't it a lovely sermon, dear?” 

“Possibly. It ought to have been.” 

“Why?” 

“Didn’t you say he got the biggest salary in 
town?” 

“That’s like aman. So commercial. Just as if it 
were a matter of business.” 

“Isn't it?” 

“Certainly not. He does a great deal of good.” 

“For a consideration. If I were a minister, and 
got well paid for it, my own vanity would spur me 
to success in my particular field.” 

“But if 

“The music was good, the service orderly, every- 
body behaved themselves, all the women wore 
clothes that their husbands couldn’t afford, and the 
whole affair was delightfully zsthetic, as it should 
have been after so much practice. The same amount 
of money spent on the deserving poor would have 
accomplished an equal result—in a different direc- 
tion.” 

“You are so horridly cynical.” 

“Not at all, my dear. I am only a miserable 
sinner. After all, I agree with you. It was a lovely 
sermon.” 





GE cncuknntenenad dbwaiienenenenuensudees New Orieans Picayune 


The old clubman had been ill for a long time, and 
now they told him he must die. He had played the 
game of life out to the very end, and he accepted 
death, as he accepted defeat many and many a 
time—when the cards were against him—with a 
smile that was baffling and inscrutable. Did he 
care? Nobody knew. Nobody had ever known. 
He was always the same calm, equable being, un- 
moved by fortune, too well-bred to boast of victory, 
too brave to lament over defeat. He had never 
been the kind of man who is held up as an example. 
People had said he was cynical, selfish, worldly. 
He had taken life as he found it, and had chosen to 
find it full of sunshine and roses. Now the sun was 
near its setting, and the rose was shattering in its 
vase, and its perfume growing ever faint and fainter. 
“Ah, so soon,” he had said to the doctor who had 
told him he must die. “Life is very short, even at its 
longest,” and then he lay very still, thinking as we 
must all think in that supreme hour, of the life on 
which the curtain is so soon to go down—that is 
already finished, irrevocable. What shadows cast 
themselves upon his memory—weakness, sins, mis- 
takes and failures! He smiled feebly. “I am 
afraid,” he said, “my manners were the only thing 
about me above reproach,” and then he was very 
still again with the faded old eyes, the eyes that had 
seen too much turned toward the setting sun. Yet 
he had had his virtues. He had been kinder in his 
careless way than many who profess a higher creed. 
































He had not been used to judge. It was enough for 
him if a beggar hungered or thirsted. He had not 
asked if they were worthy. It was enough that they 
were human and in need. He had been discreet. 
People came to him with their secrets, and had 
known that they were safe as if with a confessor. 
Because he was worldly, and wise with the bitter 
knowledge of life that experience teaches, he had 
given counsel that had saved many a ruined life and 
broken home. He had not been one to preach, or 
arrogate to himself the right to condemn, but be- 
cause he knew so well the temptations, and the 
weakness of humanity himself, a wondrous pity and 
compassion had grown up within him, and more 
than once he had saved some young boy by a word 
let drop in apparent idleness and cynicism. But the 
word had been like a lightning flash that showed the 
yawning chasm from whose brink the boy started 
back in terror. And now it was all done, and the 
old man had come to the very end. It had been the 
habit of his life to avoid everything unpleasant for 
himself and others as far as possible. And it came 
to him that it must be horrible to see another die. 
So he called his attendants and told them to leave 
him for a while. When they came back the old man 
was dead, with a smile on his lips, and it seemed a 
message to those left behind, that said that all was 
well. 





I I nis ccs ncoksseceddidakubinwdnbnasaien .«++-Chicago Post 

It was evident when the man rapped at the door 
of the backwoods cabin that he felt that he had a 
grievance. 

“Somethin’ wrong, stranger?” inquired the man 
who came to answer his knock, noticing his excited 
condition. 

“Wrong!” exclaimed the stranger. “Wrong! 
Well, I should think there was. I met a boy about 
half a mile up the road that I think belongs to you.” 

“Long, gawky boy with a coon-skin cap?” asked 
the man in the cabin. 

“That’s the one,” returned the stranger. “He 
had a gun and was evidently out after squirrels.” 

“Big, old-fashioned, muzzle-loading gun?” sug- 
gested the native. 

“Yes; a big gun about half a foot longer than he 
is,” answered the stranger. “I didn’t stop to see 
whether it was a muzzle-loader or not, but I guess it 
was. It didn’t look new enough for anything else.” 

“That was Ike all right enough,” said the native. 
“What d’ye want of him?” 


“T want him thrashed,” replied the stranger, with’ 


emphasis. “I want him thrashed good and hard 
so that he’ll have a little sense.” 

“That’s takin’ a purty big contract, stranger,” 
said the native, doubtfully. “He’s a right lively 
boy, an’ there ain’t any one in these parts has licked 
him yet, except his dad, which is me.” 

“Well, you’re the one that I want to thrash him.” 

“Oh, that’s differ’nt. I thought mebbe you was 
goin’ to try it yourself. I don’t mind lickin’ him 
when it’s needful, jest so’s to keep him in line an’ 
teach him that the ol’ man is some consider’ble yet. 
What’s he been doin’?” 

“He shot at me as I came along the road,” re- 
plied the stranger. 

“Sure about that?” asked the native, doubtfully. 
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“Sure? Of course I’m sure. He yelled out that 
I’d scared a squirrel he was after, and he was going 
to wing me just to teach me to keep out of the way. 
Then he took deliberate aim and fired.” 

‘An’ you're here to kick about it!” exclaimed the 
native. “Well, don’t you worry no more about that 
boy, stranger. I’ll tan him good and plenty, and 
don’t you forgit it. Aimed at you delib’rate an’ 
never hit you, did he? Why, shootin’ like that'll 
disgrace the hull family. Glad you spoke of it, 
stranger. If you hear any yellin’ as you go down 
the road you kin know I’m teachin’ that boy of mine 
that he can’t ruin the reputation of two generations 
without havin’ to suffer fer it.” 


Bee Agpathet.c.ccsccccccecces ssteeeeetecseeseceeserssseeees London News 

The burglar entered. He carefully reconnoitered, 
then rose and walked lightly but boldly to the bed. 
The gas was burning dimly, revealing in the lace 
draped couch a four-year-old child. Her fleecy 
curls were tossed round her flushed face, and the 
restless movements, the frown of pain on the white 
forehead, showed plainly that she was not sleeping 
the sleep of perfect health. 

“Kid looks bad,” commented Brickey, looking 
down a moment on the pretty picture. “Nurse 
skipped to make a night of it and locked the kid in 
to get along all by herself alone. Blamed if she ain’t 
put the lamb to bed with that cold, shiny necklace 
a-chokin her. She shan’t be choked—no, she 
shan’t!” 

Stooping, the benevolent visitor loosened the 
slender coral chain deftly from the dimpled neck. 

“Brickey-brac! brickey-brac!” he muttered dis- 
paragingly. “Too much! Piles of money spent on 
trash that ain’t worth carryin off, an’ the town full 
of suffering burglars. It’s a shame. Hello! ” 

He turned round quickly at a queer sound from 
the bed, and put his hand on the ugly looking 
weapon at his side. 

The strange choking sound had come from her. 
The dimpled arms were tossed over her head, and 
the face drawn and crimson in an effort to breathe. 
One brassy cough told the story. 

“The deuce! The young one’s got the croup! 
An’ she'll choke in a jiffy. I’d like to have that 
nurse by the back of the neck just a minute! Goin’ 
off an’ leavin’ that sick kid with a burglar. Burglars 
ain’t no trained nurses!” 

The child seemed to breathe easier just then. 

“That’s the ticket! Mabbe she'll pull through. 
But it’s gettin’ early. What’s this?” 

A fine old oil painting hung at the opposite end 
of the room. It was a very precise, very stiff, very 
aristocratic elderly woman in a coal scuttle bonnet, 
and everything about her suggestive of rigid re- 
spectability. On the corner of the picture frame 
hung that same bonnet, yellow with age. 

“Family relic,” said Brickey, giving way to his 
humor, and detaching the bonnet from its peg he 
put it on his own head. “If the boys could see me 
now!” 

Another brassy, ringing cough from the bed 
drew Brickey’s attenion from millinery. 

“Something ought to be done,” Brickey muttered 
anxiously. “Somebody ought to be called. The 
kid’s chokin’ to death.” 
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It is probable that the little child would have per- 

ished “unaided by the physicians” but for a sudden 
idea that visited Brickey’s fertile brain just then, and 
which caused him to double up with laughter. 

Across the bed was a dainty coverlet of fairy 
white lace. With the bonnet still on his head, 
Brickey draped this round his greasy clothes from 
neck to heels. 

Passing softly into the passage, he looked round 
a minute; then tried a door on the opposite side. 

“Locked tight and right acrost from the darlin! 
This is the parent’s room, I’ll bet,” was Brickey’s 
reflection as his skeleton key opened the lock. 

The dim light from a dying fire revealed on the 
bed a middle-aged woman with much the same 
severely respectable features as the picture in the 
child’s room. A gentle snore arose from her thin 
and correct nose as the ghostly figure glided across 
the room. 

It took a brief look at the dressing table, made a 
mysterious pass over a heavy jewel case; then 
turned toward the bed. 

But let Mrs. Hopkins tell the rest just as she has 
told it scores of times since to wondering friends 
and just as she wrote it up for the Society of Myth- 
ical Research immediately after: 

“T had been sleeping, Henry being away on im- 
portant business in the country at the time. I was 
awakened by the distinct impression of a cold hand 
in contact with my brow. I started; I opened my 
eyes. Before me, distinctly visible in the evanescent 
light of the expiring embers, stood my deceased 
mother, Belvidere Prosperina Dowdall, in her habit 
as she lived. The same bonnet, even, in which her 
picture was taken over fifty years ago”—here the 
bonnet was invariably produced, handed round and 
viewed with awe. “A misty aureole seemed to sur- 
round her form. I sprang upright! She seemed to 
recede. I was speechless! She looked down at me 
sadly, warningly and waved her hand! ‘Go to your 
child!’ she said. ‘Go to your child!’ Then she 
seemed to fade away through the open door, which 
I positively recalled having locked when I retired. 
I seemed impelled to follow. I- was irresistibly 
drawn toward my daughter’s room. There I found 
the reason of this most extraordinary manifestation. 
The nurse had surreptitiously slipped away to spend 
the night in the servants’ hall. My child was writh- 
ing in the convulsions of croup. It was only by the 
most strenuous exertions that we saved her life. But 
for my dearest mother’s timely appearance she 
would have died.” 


INN sciors cucwsddesin dwadeusvenesoeuacasebeens Sacramento Bee 


A double house was recently moved from Poweli 
street, San Francisco, concerning which an old set- 
tler tells an interesting story. He says that two 
young men from New York State, who had been to 
school together, arrived in San Francisco early in 
the “fifties.” Black went to the mines, and Gray re- 
mained in the city, and, with a small sum, fitted out 
a little store. He prospered, married, had children. 
Then came a big reverse. He found himself in a 
tight place, from which nothing but $15,000 would 
extricate him. He went among his friends to raise 
the money, but they had none to give him. And 
then, as he turned a street corner sharply, he ran 
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into Black’s arms. He told him his trouble, and 
gave him all his history during the ten years they 
had been separated. 

“T have the money,” said Black; “but $15,000 
just sizes my pile. I am tired of mining, and hoped 
to settle down here and get into some business, but 
you can have it, my dear fellow, and I’ll take a 
whack at pick and rocker again.” 

Gray took the money, and Black returned to the 
mountain. In the course of that year the merchant 
made a lucky turn and sent the miner his money 
with ample interest. Then they ceased to corre- 
spond, and the last the merchant heard of his friend 
was that he was about to marry and move into a 
new mining district. 

Five years afterward the miner and his family 
returned to San Francisco. Black was dead broke. 
Everything had gone wrong with him. His mining 
speculations had failed, the mines he had discovered 
petered out, the men he had trusted deceived him, 
and he had about $50 remaining of a once ample 
fortune. He hunted up his friend Gray, who was, of 
course, delighted to see him. ‘And I don’t see any- 
thing for me to do, old man,” said the despondent 
miner, “except to get a job shovelling sand, if you 
can help me to one.” 

“T have just moved into a handsome house on 
Powell street,” said Black, ‘“‘and I want you to tome 
and dine with me to-morrow evening. It is a 
double house, finished about a week ago.” 

The miner was on time, with his shabbily dressed 
wife and little ones. 

“You did well sticking to the town,” he remarked 
to his old school-fellow. “Here you are way up as a 
merchant, living in a fine house, all your own, with 
a bank account as long as my arm, I suppose.” 

Before dinner they visited the adjoining house, 
which was furnished in precisely the same style as 
the merchant’s dwelling. Then they sat down, 
chatted over old times until the lateness of the hour 
warned the miner and his wife that it was time to re- 
turn to their lodging house. 

“All right, my boy,” said Gray, “but just step 
next door; there is something I wish to show you 
which I neglected on our first visit.” When they 
entered the hall Black halted. “Here,” he said, 
“that looks like my trunk.” 

“Nonsense,” said Gray, “come up stairs to this 
bedroom.” 

“Why,” said the miner, looking about him, “con- 
found you, you have moved all my traps up here 
from that lodging house.” 

“Aye, have I, my friend?” shouted the other, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder. “Where should a man 
keep his things but in his own house, and what part 
of the house better than in his own bedroom?” 
Black was bewildered, and began to have doubts of 
his friend’s sanity, but when his friend thrust a deed 
of this very house into his hand, and followed with 
a deed of copartnership in his business, he broke 
down and cried like a child. 

“And now we are moving away this old house, 
sir, to another quarter,” said the narrator of this re- 
markable tale of gratitude and friendship, “but I 
would not take a hundred thousand dollars for it.” 
It was Black himself who told the story, now a most 
successful merchant. 
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A Single im BlaOlt,...cacecccarcescsccccccccccccscsccsevcceccess Lowell Courier 


Fo’th er July come en gone, 
Glory hallelu! 

See me walk wid de beaver on? 
Glory hallelu! 

See me down ter de railroad shed 

A-walkin’ inter de melons red, 

Lemonade en sweeten bread— 
Glory hallelu! 


Thank de Lawd dis country free, 
Glory hallelu! 
Melons ’nough for you en me, 
Glory hallelu! 
Brass ban’ up en down de hill, 
Gals all dress up fit ter kill, 
Beaver hat en a dollar bill— 
Glory hallelu! 
Nathan's Flat..........+++ J. Edmund V. Cooke..........++++ Cleveland Press 
Nathan wrote that he ‘n’ his wife was livin’ in a flat, 
“Gracious me!” says mother, “why, what sort o’ place 
is that?” 
“Well,” I says, “it’s one o’ them there places, don’t you 
know, 
At folks live in, likely,” an’ mother says, “Jesso!” 
But "bout a half hour later, she broke out, “I’d give a cent 
If I could sort 0’ puzzle out what Nathan really meant.” 


Now, ain’t that like a woman? You can tell ’em what is 
what; ae 

You can show ’em plain as preachin’, but it’s just as like 
as not : 

When ye’ve argied an’ convinced ’em an yeh think ye've 
surely fetched ’em, 

They'll bust out just where they started, same as though 
yeh hadn’t teched ‘em. 

“Well,” I says, “we'll go to see ’em, then, an’ that'll stop 
yer clatter,” 

For I own that I was cur’ous like, myself, about the 
matter! 


So we went an’ Nathan met us. Wan’t we glad to see 


his face! 
An he rid us on a cable till we reached a stoppin’ place, 
An’ he says, “We're here!” an’ first I knowed I was a- 
standin’ there 
A-gawpin’ at a buildin’ that was higher in the air 
Than the Presbyterian steeple. An’ I says, “My con- 
science, Nat, 
It can’t be sech a stuck-up thing is what yeh call a flat?” 
But he only smiled an’ nodded an’ he took us in the hall, 
An’ mother says, “Why, Nathan, dew yeh occipy it all?” 


Then we got into a little coop, an’ Nathan he says 


“Seven!” 

An’ in another second we was shootin’ up to heaven, 

Mother shet her teeth an’ helt her breath an’ trembled 
’roun’ the eyes, 

An’ my heart fell in my stomach, it was such a sudden 
rise. 


Then, in another jiffy, we was into Nathan’s flat— 
Six rooms, about the size o’ three, an’ darn small three 


at that, 

But some things was pretty handy. They was places in 
the wall 

Where ye’d go an’ talk to people ‘at yeh could’nt see 
at all, 


There was one place where ye’d turn a wheel to squirt a 
little heat, 
An’ the cellar was a little box containin’ things to eat. 


hen there was one extravygance ‘at mother thought 
a sin; 

They had spiled a good-sized clo’sepress fer to put a 
bathtub in. 

Gee! it made me think o’ tombstones, it was all so white 
an’ shiny, 

But mother she peered into it an’ says “I 
chiny!” 

Nathan’s wife was kind o’ laughin’, so I fixed my eyes 
on her, 

An’ says, solemn, “Read yer Bible of the whited sepul- 


chre? 


vum; it’s 


“Bath tubs. 
quick 

Of the time when Nathan’s bath tub was the hull o’ Simp- 
son’s creek! 

An’ the sunshine was a towel fer him, an’ if by any 
chance, 

He could’nt wait for dryin’, why he used his coat and 
pants. 


Why, if I’d a mind to, I could tell yeh pretty 


An’ on Sat’dy nights in winter, mother’d fetch the wash- 


in’ tub, 

An’. she’d heat enough of water fer all han’s to take a 
scrub, 

An’ she'd pester Nat, ‘Git ready!’ till at last he'd sort o’ 
squeak, 


“Ma, I honest don’t believe I need a bath this week!” 

But she’d shet him in the kitchen an’ he’d grunt an’ puff 
an’ spatter, 

Till you’d thought a steamboat bust-up was the least 
could be the matter.”’ 


“Yes, an’ then I'd mop,” says mother, ‘an’ blow out the 
kitchen light, 

An’ I'd foller Nat upstairs to kiss my little boy ‘Good- 
night!’ 

An’ it kind 0’ seemed that me an’ God was watchin’ there 
by Nat, 

But I don’t believe I’d ever have sech feelin’s in a flat!” 


The Happy Mother........... Alexander Laing.......... Florida Times-Union 
An’ O! may I never live single again— 
I wish I may never live single again; 
I hae a gudeman, an’ a hame o’ my ain, 
An’ O! may I never live single again. 
I’ve twa bonnie bairns the fairest of a’, 
They cheer up my heart when their daddie’s awa’: 
I’ve ane at at my foot, an’ I’ve ane on my knee, 
An’ fondly they look, an’ say ‘““Mammy” to me. 


At gloamin’ their daddie comes in frae the plow, 
The blink in his e’e, an’ the smile on his brow, 
Says, “How are ye lassie, O! how are ye a’, 

An’ how’s the wee bodies sin’ I gade awa’?” 

He sings i’ the e’enin’ fu’ cheerie an’ gay— 

He tells o’ the toil an’ the news o’ the day: 

The twa bonnie lammies he taks on his knee, 
An’ blinks o’er the ingle fu’ couthie to me. 


O! happy’s the father that’s happy at hame, 

An’ blythe is the mither that’s blythe ’o the name; 
The frown o’ the warld they hae nat to dree— 
The warld is naething to Johnny an’ me. 

Tho’ crosses will mingle wi’ mitherly cares, 
Awa’, bonnie lasses—awa’ wi’ your fears; 

Gin ye get a laddie that’s loving an’ fain, 

Ye’ll wish ye may never live single again! 
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The Educational Function of the Churen...... Je ae | ere The Outlook 

To the cynic the church is an organization of 
parasites. To the naturalist, the church appears as 
an organization for propagating and binding upon 
the heart and brain of men certain dogmas. To 
the socialist, the church seems to be the champion 
of the privileged. 

Undoubtedly at certain times and in certain 
countries the church has been each or all of these 
things. But if it has never been anything else, it 
is hard to see why it should last so long and be 
able, age after age, to ally with itself so much of 
the best element in society. It is perfectly easy to 
marshal facts showing the decay of the church. It 
is equally easy to cite data proving an impressive 
growth in influence. Both are true. On some 
sides the church is decaying; on other sides it is 
growing. Certainly rite and dogma, authority and 
ecclesiastical machinery, are obsolescent. But, be- 
yond all doubt, in active membership, in moral ef- 
fectiveness, in charities and philanthropy, in educa- 
tional and social work, the church is gaining. 
Combine these and we have the indisputable fact 
that the church is changing; and it is by this insen- 
sible change that it is adapting itself to the temper 
and needs of the age. 

To the sociologist, what keeps the church most 
alive is its power to fit human beings for harmoni- 
ous social life. The church is a brotherhood, but 
it is something more. It is a union for service, a 
bit of philanthropic machinery, a transmitter of 
opinion, but it is more even than these. It is, in 
the last analysis, the repository of certain related 
ideas, convictions, ideals, symbols, and appeals 
which are admitted to have more efficacy in social- 
izing the human heart than any other group of in- 
fluences known to Western civilization. ; 

The great institutions for building character are 
the family and the church. The family implants the 
germ of the social virtues, but the bringing of them 
to full maturity needs stimuli and influences which 
the ordinary family cannot supply. To provide 
these is one of the functions of the church. I hope 
to establish that this is the social function of the 
church—its chief mission in society—by showing 
that no other association has such an equipment for 
this great task, while, on the other hand, the work 
of the church in mutual aid, philanthropy, reform, 
culture, and social intercourse could, without great 
loss, be assumed by other associations. 

Let us inventory the means of the church for 
leading men and women away from a life of self- 
assertion. 

There is, first of all, religion. Religion, as avail- 
able for socializing purposes, consists chiefly in the 
conviction that, however separate we may seem in 
nature, life, and destiny, we are, in fact, united by 
unseen bonds. The naive sense of distinctness is 
declared an illusion. Religious idealism asserts 
that we are members of one living whole, that our 
souls are not so sundered as are our bodies, that, 
despite our different ancestries, our souls have but 
one Father, and that we are in very truth brothers. 
The brotherhood of man, as understood through 





the fatherhood of God, is thus the central ethical af- 
firmation of religion as we know it. If this be true, 
he alone is sane, natural, and normal who is in uni- 


son with his fellows. Selfishness is abnormal and 
degenerate, shutting us out from the fullness of life. 
The natural fruit of such convictions is to inspire 
sympathy for all human beings, and, indirectly, to 
fortify the social side of our nature in its struggle 
with selfishness by declaring its supremacy to be 
right, reasonable and natural. 

There is next a group of ideals. The church has 
a heritage of ethical types so nobly conceived and 
so graciously put as to have wonderful power of 
exciting love and admiration. But whatever in 
conduct or character we admire we strive to be- 
come. The admired becomes the ideal—the goal 
toward which we press. Now, the church is the 
custodian of many fragrant and precious ideals 
framed to the idea of fraternity. There are collec- 
tive ideals, such as the transfigured society desig- 
nated as “the kingdom of heaven” ; abstract ideals, 
such as that of purity or forgiveness ; specific ideals, 
such as Paul’s portrait of the Christian; concrete 
ideals, such as the transcendent figure of Jesus. The 
effect of holding up such pattern lives, characters, 
qualities, or virtues, as they are embedded in the 
tradition of the church and set forth so entrancingly 
in narrative, example, parable, and saying, is to 
inspire for them a love and admiration that may be- 
come the formative force of a life. 

Union in worship is part of the moral equipment 
of the church. We now believe that the mere as- 
semblage of masses of men, provided that all do or 
feel something together is of great power in over- 
riding petty calculating egoism and stimulating 
the latent germs of the social nature. Nearly all 
societies have had great periodical assemblies—re- 
ligious or patriotic—to honor deities, glorify 
heroes, or comemmorate triumphs. In each case 
people are brought to feel for a time in the same 
way—to become infected with the same enthusiasm, 
admiration, reverence, or pride. From the percep- 
tion of this unison flows a sentiment of sympathy— 
secondary, it is true, but perhaps the more impor- 
tant. So the unison implied in a common and 
genuine worship has, apart from its uplift, a distinct 
socializing value. It enlarges the ‘consciousness 
of kind,” and, when there are discords, private en- 
mities, scorns, envies, jealousies, and other moral 
oppositions, overrules and obliterates them in a 
larger concord. 

Ceremony is another resource. People occupied 
in the practical round of every-day life degenerate 
in the direction of self-seeking prudence and calcu- 
lation. It is the mission of ceremony, by its power- 
ful symbolism, to jolt men out of this petty round 
and to fling them into an idea or vision vaster than 
they are used to. Ceremony calls up the concep- 
tion of something greater in power, life, or num- 
bers than the individual. It brings to mind the ab- 
sent, the dead, the unborn. Now, the church, be- 
sides some mummery, has much good ceremony 
which has just this power. How full of meaning 
may become the sacraments, the responses, the re- 














ception of new members or the initiation of the 
young! There is in the pursuit of an austere ideal 
no help like fellowship, and much of the symbol- 
ism of the church is fitted to give the beginner in 
the moral life a sense of fellowship, not only with 
others who are under the same vows, but alsowithan 
“innumerable company” of good men and women 
of all the ages who have aspired as he aspires. 

Music is another influence. Music is softening 
and mellowing in its effects on the feelings and be- 
yond all question promotes kindness and sympathy. 
Church music especially is suited to melt the hard 
crust of selfishness that forms around the heart in 
business or in daily life, and will certainly be used 
in the future as it has been in the past. 

These, then—religion, ideals, common worship, 
ceremony, music—are some of the possessions of 
the church which fit it to develop social disposition. 
And the very rareness of such a combination should 
make clear why this mighty task should be the chief 
concern of the church. By books, schools, per- 
sonal example, or ethical associations, social char- 
acter may be built up, but, on the whole, not so 
surely as by a church that knows how to wield these 
influences. There is no other single environment 
which collects within itself so much that has proven 
efficacious in the regeneration of men and women 
as the church. Its peculiar fitness, therefore, points 
to its peculiar task. 

If this view be sound, the church is not primarily 
organ of philanthropy, but preparer of the soil from 
which philanthropy springs; not fighting organi- 
zation, grappling with dive or lottery, but nour- 
isher of that hatred of evil which is the soul of every 
good cause; not reform club, but cherisher of that 
sense of a common life which is the tap-root of 
social betterment. I do not mean that the church 
is to be barred by strict construction from its ut- 
most usefulness to society. But I insist that when 
the church turns law-enforcer or social agitator, it 
takes up a task that might perhaps be equally well 
done by a Citizens’ Committee, a Reform League, 
or a Children’s Aid Society. As the “eternal salva- 
tion” motive becomes feebler, and as the problems 
of the age press ever more strenuously, too many 
of its leaders, eager to vindicate its social useful- 
ness, hurry the church forward into the dusty arena 
of social discussion. Verily it would be better to put 
off Paul’s armor and resume the shepherd’s sling. 

The church is the inheritor of convictions, ideas, 
and sayings which are nothing less than regener- 
ating because they are a well-spring of social im- 
pulse. For the church, hotfoot for social reform, 
to neglect individual regeneration would be a mis- 
take. Special ephemeral societies without root, 
history, or prestige can push a reform. But in 
morally polarizing the lives of individuals, an or- 
ganism like the church, having the great back- 
ground of the past for its symbols, its teachings and 
its examples, and offering admission to the fellow- 
ship of the men of nearly twenty centuries, has no 
mean advantage. Out of her centuries of expe- 
rience with souls, out of her world-wide dealings 
with selfishness and sensuality, vice and crime, out 
of these as cautiously adapced to modern ways of 
thinking and feeling, must the church draw her 


means. 
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The Mission of Judaism....... Oswald John Simon....... Fortnightly Review 

The Jews of Russia, Poland and Roumania, who 
are the most observant of all, and constitute. the 
great majority of the race, have no horizon before 
their vision which can reveal to them the result and 


the object of their sufferings. It is an unquestion- 
ing faith of the most ideal kind. The strength of 
that faith is something which only few Christians 
have ever conceived. The marvel of the Israelites’ 
faith is just that which is lacking in the faith of the 
Christian and Mohammedan. It is impersonal. 
There is no personal or selfish cause for it. It is 
not a price which he has to pay for the salvation of 
his soul. I am speaking, not of the scholars, rabbis 
and philosophers as against the priests, doctors and 
theologians, but of one mass of people compared to 
another. Within the limits of this essay it is im- 
possible to indicate in detail the conditions upon 
which such a Jewish mission could be conducted. 
But I maintain that Judaism, emancipated from an 
external and artificial separateness, has a great mes- 
sage to convey to the modern world of educated 
minds. It is capable of proving that so far from 
being an antiquarian relic, it is a spring of living 
waters of spiritual life and of ethical culture. Juda- 
ism has never stood still. It has always assimilated 
to itself the results of scientific inquiry. It is inde- 
pendent of the letter of a book and can cast off that 
bibliolatry which has tended to weigh down other 
forms of religion, and which but for the develop- 
ment of Judaism would certainly have overcome 
Israel’s faith. 

The people of Israel are the custodians of a re- 
ligion which is universal in its essence. So soon as 
the designation “Kingdom of priests” loses its 
meaning, the Jews, as a distinct people, might 
merge in the general population. All other aims 
than the religious one, to which it is alleged by anti- 
Semites on the one hand, or by materialists of Jew- 
ish descent on the other, that Jews are looking, are 
false aims. They are diversions from the real goal 
of the race and of its history. Jews may be finan- 
ciers or politicians, but neither finance nor politics 
are the true purpose of the Jewish people. The 
spread of Monotheism and the development of re- 
ligious ideas are the object for which in their 
earliest history the Jews were called into existence, 
and for which they survive to-day. If they had not 
this place in the general scheme of human civiliza- 
tion, they might disappear. But disappear they 
cannot if they would. Their mission is rooted in 
the past and concerns a still distant future. Some 
Jews may have almost lost consciousness of the 
real purpose of their presence in the world; the 
purpose is there, and is realized with more or less 
definiteness by many Jews of our own time. The 
orthodox no less than the reform Jew has the per- 
ception of it. Some of the best Israelites living 
who belong to the orthodox school of thought still 
fancy that the time is not vet ripe for active propa- 
gation of our faith. From these I differ. In Eng- 
land and America, and, perhaps, in another genera- 
tion in France and in Germany, we might hold out 
the hand of religious brotherhood to our non-Jew- 
ish neighbors, and proclaim to them the simple and 
sublime faith which has borne the test of the most 
varied and enduring of all racial histories. 


















——"Mamma,” said a little boy who had been 
sent to dry a towel before the fire, “is it done when 
it is brown?” 


“Now, Harry,” asked the teacher of the 
juvenile class, “what is the meal we eat in the morn- 
ing called?” “Oatmeal,” was the little fellow’s 
prompt reply. 

Two little girls who had been playing dis- 
agreed. The youngest suddenly said, in real 
mamma tones: “Birdie, | wants you to understand 
I’se just like my muzzer; when I speaks I’se going 
to be minded.”” And the quarrel ceased at once. 
Little Dick—Papa, didn’t you tell mamma 
we must economize? Papa—l did, my son. Little 
Dick—Well, I was thinking that if you’d get me a 
pony I shouldn’t wear out so many shoes. 

Little Mary was discovered one day by her 
mother vigorously applying the oil-can to the kit- 
ten’s mouth. On being reproved, she replied: 
“Why mamma, kitty squeaks so awfully when I 
pull her tail.” 

Eddie’s mother was seated on a bench in the 
park one day and the little fellow, who was playing 
near by, found a horseshoe. Picking it up, he car- 
ried it to his mother, exclaiming: “Oh, mamma, 
look at the horse’s track I found.” 

Baby was reproved for getting her clothes 
soiled, and was trying to account for it. At last, in 
desperation, she said: “Well, I don’t know how it 
is—guess I must rub off.” 

A little boy who spent the Christmas holi- 
days in the country found the temperature of his 
room exceedingly cold one night when he was sent 
off to bed. Undressing rapidly and saying his 
prayers, at a high rate of speed, he closed with: 























“Please excuse me, God, for saying my prayers so_ 


fast, but it’s dre’ffly cold and I’m in an awful hurry 
to get into bed.” 

A little girl in a Chicago church has made a 
valuable contribution to the new woman literature. 
She told her mamma the story of Adam and Eve. 
“Dod, He made Adam and He put Him in a big 
garden, an’ Adam he was so, so lonesome; ’n’ then 
He putted him to sleep, He did; ’n’ then He took 
out his brains and made a woman of the brains, ’n’ 
then Adam he wasn’t lonesome no more.” 

Mother and the little ones were away from 
home. It was storming, and the mother was worry- 
ing over the welfare of the father, when one of the 
children said: “I know what you are thinking 
about, but just let God see what it is to take care 
of papa all alone for once.” 

Mamma—What kind of a dolly do you want, 
Mildred? Little Mildred—I want one that will cry 
when I whip her. 

While teaching a class in Sunday school re- 
cently the teacher asked: “What was Noah sup- 
posed to be doing when the animals were going 
into the ark?” She received several answers. At 
last a little girl put up her hand. “Well,” she asked, 
“what do you say?” “Taking the tickets, miss,” 
said she. 














*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 








“Oh, mamma,” asked a little girl, “why does 
the preacher always say ‘lastly’ in the middle of his 
sermon?” 

“Now, Mabel, when you say your prayers be 
sure to ask God to help you not to be a naughty 
little girl.” Mabel promised that she would add 
this petition to her prayers, so when she had fin- 
ished her usual form she spoke as follows. ‘And 
now, O God, please keep Mabel from being a 
naughty little girl.” There was a pause, then she 
concluded: “Nevertheless, Thy will, not mine, be 
done !” 








Little five-year-old Mamie had been listen- 
ing attentively to the story of the massacre of the 
children at Bethlehem, and after it was finished her 
mother asked her what she thought of it. “Well,” 
she replied, “I think God was awful selfish to save 
His own little boy and nobody else’s.” 

A little girl of four had learned the Bible 
text, “Love one another,” at Sunday school. She 
repeated it after returning home and her mother 
asked her if she knew what it meant. “Why, of 
course I do,” she replied. “It means that | must 
love you and you must love me; I’m one and you're 
another.” 

Arthur could not understand grammar, so 
during recitations sat and stared into vacancy. One 
day he rallied so far as to make an attempt to cor- 
rect the sentence: Neither John nor James has 
eaten their breakfast. ‘‘Wrong,” said Arthur; “‘it 
should be ‘neither John nor James has eaten break- 
fast,’ because it is not their breakfast until they have 
eaten it.” 

“Teacher,” inquired a schoolboy, “where 
does all the figures go to when they're rubbed 
out?’ 














“Mamma, why did God make black chil- 
dren?” asked a little girl of four. Mamma thinks, 
but is interrupted by little girl answering her own 
question. “I suppose because He was out of white 
skins !”+ 

Little Willie (who had already been helped 
plentifully to peas)—Mamma, please may I have 
some more peas? Mamma—No, dear; that is a 
side dish. Willie—Well, then, please may I have 
some more side-dish?+ 

The writer and his mother were driving to 
town one morning, and on the way we picked up a 
neighbor’s little boy of about six years, who was on 
his way to school. The school mistress was not of 
the fairest complexion, and her face presented an 
array of freckles more formidable than beautiful. 
My mother asked the boy various questions, and 
finally says: “How do you like your new teacher?” 
He replied: “I don’t like her very well; she is too 
speckled.” 

Charlie was very fond of a hand-organ, but 
the greatest charm it possessed for him was the 
monkey. So the first Sunday he was taken to 
church he listened to the organ a few moments, 
then in a very audible whisper said to his mother, 
“I don’t see de monkey.”+ 











+Contributed to Current Literature. 




















CHILD VERSE 





































The Underland.........+ Catherine Young Glen.......... Youth's Companion 





When I was, oh, so much smaller, 
And so much nearer the ground, 
The dear, queer things 1 could hear and see! 
The wonderful things I found! 
I mined on the mole-hill mountains, 
I toiled in the valleys of sand, 
And the gems untold and thé pebble-gold 
I shut away in my hand! 









When I was, oh, so much smaller, 
Wherever I chanced to pass 

I saw the ants and the little brown bugs 
Climb up on the blades of grass! 

I traveled, I and the little brown bugs, 
Through a forest vast and sweet, 

Whose shadowy glades I know no more, 
Because it is under my feet! 










When I was, oh, so much smaller, 
And so much nearer the floor, 

The leagues of its carpet prairie! 
The flowers that scattered it o’er! 

The house—what a boundless kingdom! 
What mysteries came and went! 

Each chair was a wayside bowlder, 
Each table a spreading tent! 

The lamps were moons hung in heaven, 
And the big folks giant-high; 

Away up on father’s shoulder 
I could reach clear into the sky! 
















I'm glad I am coming up taller! 

We can’t stay close to the ground! 
Yet I think, oh, often and often, 

Of the wonderful things I found! 
Of the hills, and the pleasant valleys, 

Of the byways, memory-sweet, 
The land that I left behind me 

When I grew away from my feet! 










A Difficult Question............4 Wallace E, Mather............. St. Nicholas 
He passed his plate. “Oh, Teddy!” said I, 
“How many times have you had ‘more pie?’ ”’ 
He thought an instant, then gravely spoke: 
“T’m sure I can’t tell. My pieclometer’s broke.” 











! Got to Go to School..... ....seeeee Nixon Waterman, .........+++00+ L. A, W. Bulletin 
I'd like to hunt the Injuns, ’at roam the boundless plain! 

I'd like to be a pirate an’ plough the ragin’ main! 

An’ capture some big island, in lordly pomp to rule; 

But I just can’t be nothin,’ ’cause I got to go to school. 





Most all great men, so I have read, has been the ones ‘at got 
The least amount o’ learnin’ by a flickerin’, pitch-pine knot; 
An’ many a darin’ boy like me grows up to be a fool, 

An’ never ’mounts to nothin’, ‘cause he’s got to go to school. 


I'd like to be a cowboy, an’ rope the Texas steer! 

I'd like to be a sleuth-houn’, er a bloody buccaneer! 

An’ leave the foe to welter where their blood had made a _ pool; 
But how kin I git famous? ’cause I got to go to school. 


I don’t see how my parents kin make the big mistake 

O’ keepin’ down a boy like me ’at’s got a name to make! 

It an’t no wonder boys is bad, an’ balky as a mule; 

Life an’t worth livin’ if you’ve got to waste your time in school. 


I'd like to be regarded as “The Terror of the Plains”! 

I'd like to hear my victims shriek an’ clank their prison chains! 
I'd like to face the enemy with gaze serene an’ cool, 

An’ wipe ’em off the earth; but, pshaw! I got to go to school. 
What good is ’rithmetic an’ things, exceptin’ jest for girls, 

Er them there Fauntleroys ’at wears their hair in twisted curls? 
An’ if my name is never seen on his’try’s page, why, you'll 
Remember ‘at it’s all because I got to go to school. 


An Australian Cradle Song....John Harrison Wagner...Harper's Magazine 


Over the hills and far away, 
Deep in the shady dell, 
The crystal fountains leap and play; 
A dream of delight is the livelong day, 
Over the hills and far away 
In the land where the fairies dwell. 


Never a trouble or worldly care 

Into that dell may come; 
The sweetest flowers breathe perfume rare, 
The wattle-treé loosens her golden hair, 
And softly floats on the languid air 

The wild bee’s drowsy hum. 


The tall fern spreads a graceful wing 
To shut the light away; 
And ever the fountains laugh and sing, 
The moss and the maiden-hair climb and cling, 
And the bell-bird’s note doth sweetly ring, 
Like the drip of the silver spray. 


Here, when the moon and stars are bright 
The fairies dance and sing, 

Down thro’ the air each tiny sprite 

Floats in a robe of filmy white, 

On the smooth greensward the livelong night, 
To trip in a mystic ring 


To the music made by the waving tree, 
Stirred by the fresh night air, 
While the moon looks down and laughs with glee, 
And each little star winks merrily; 
And it’s oh, ’twere good for an hour to be 
With the fairies dancing there. 


So hush thee, hush, my baby boy, 

Let slumber weave her spell, 
And you shall roam till break of day 
Where the laughing fountains leap and play, 
Over the hills and far away, 

In the land where the fairies dwell. 


















A GHETTO CONVERT AND A ROMAN HOLIDAY* 





By IsRAEL ZANGWILL 


It was the Carnival week again—the mad blas- 
pheming week of reveiry and deviltry. The streets 
were rainbow with motley wear and thunderous 
with the roar and laughter of the crowd, recruited 
by a vast inflow of strangers; from the windows 
and roofs, black with heads, frolicsome hands 
threw honey, dirty water, rotten eggs, and even 
boiling oil upon the pedestrians and cavaliers be- 
low. Bloody tumults broke out, sacrilegious mas- 
queraders invaded the churches. They lampooned 
all things human and divine; the whip and the gal- 
lows liberally applied availed naught to check the 
popular license. Every prohibitory edict became 
a dead letter. In such a season the Jews might 
well tremble, made over to the facetious Christian ; 
always excellent whetstones for wit, they afforded 
peculiar diversion in Carnival times. 

Mock processions parodied the march of Jews.t 
The fishmongers, who, from their proximity to the 
Ghetto, were aware of its customs, enriched the 
Carnival with divers other parodies; now it was a 
travesty of a rabbi’s funeral, now a long cavalcade 
ot Jews galloping upon asses, preceded by a mock 
rabbi on horseback, with his head to the steed’s tail, 
which he grasped with one hand, while with the 
other he offered an imitation Scroll of the Law to 
the derision of the mob. Truly, the baiting of the 
Jewsaddedrare spice to the fun of the Carnival ; their 
hats were torn off, filth was thrown in their faces. 
This year the Governor of Rome had interfered, 
forbidding anything to be thrown at them except 
fruit. A noble marquis won facetious fame by pelt- 
ing them with pineapples. But it was not till the 
third day, after the asses and buffaloes had raced, 
that the Jews touched the extreme of indignity, for 
this was the day of the Jew races. 

The morning dawned blue and cold; but soon the 
clouds gathered and the jostling revelers scented 
with joy the prospect of rain. At the Arch of San 
Lorenza, in Lucina, in the long, narrow street of 
the Via Corso, where doorways and casements and 
roofs and footways were agrin with faces, half a 
dozen Jews or so were assembled pell-mell. They 
had just been given a hearty meal, but they did not 
look grateful. Almost naked, save for a white cloak 
of the meagerest dimensions, comically indecent, 
covered with tinsel and decorated with laurels, they 
stood shivering, awaiting the command to “Go!” 
to run the gauntlet of all this sinister crowd, over- 
welling with long-repressed venom, seething with 
taunts and lewdness. At last a mounted officer 
gave the word, and, amid a colossal shout of glee 
from the mob, the half-naked, grotesque figures, 
with their strange Oriental faces of sorrow, started 
at a wild run down the Corso. The goal was the 
Castle of St. Angelo. Originally the race-course 
ended with the Corso, but it had been considerably 


* A Selected reading from Joseph the Dreamer, one of a 
collection of short stories by Israel Zangwill issued by the 
Jewish Publication Society at Philadelphia, under the title 
Dreamers of the Ghetto. +A ceremonial travesty in which 
the Jews were compelled to participate at this time. 


lengthened to gratify a recent Pope who wished to 
have the finish under his windows as he sat in his 
semi-secret Castle chamber amid the frescoed nudes 
of Giulio Romano. Fast, fast flew the racers, for 
the sooner the goal was reached the sooner would 
they find respite from this hail of sarcasm mixed 
with weightier stones, and these frequent proddings 
from the lively sticks of the bystanders, or of the 
fine folk obstructing the course in coaches in de- 
fiance of edict. And to accelerate their pace still 
further, the mounted officer, with a squad of sol- 
diers armed, “cap-a-pie,” galloped at their heels, 
ever threatening to ride them down. They ran, ran, 
puffing, panting, sweating, apoplectic: for to the 
end that they might nigh burst with stitches in the 
side had a brilliant organizer of the féte stuffed 
them full with preliminary meat. Oh, droll! oh, de- 
licious! oh, rare for Antony! And now a young 
man, noticeable by his emaciated face and his pre- 
mature baldness, was drawing to the front amid 
ironic cheers. When the grotesque racers had 
passed by, noble cavaliers displayed théir dexterity 
at the quintain, and beautiful ladies at the balconies 
—not masked, as in France, but radiantly revealed 
—changed their broad smiles to the subtler smiles 
of dalliance. And then suddenly the storm broke 
—happy ally of the féte-—jocosely drenching the 
semi-nude runners. On, on they sped, breathless, 
blind, gasping, befouled by mud, and bruised by 
missiles, with the horses’ hoofs grazing their heels; 
on, on, along the thousand yards of the endless 
course ; on, on, sodden and dripping and stumbling. 
They were nearing the goal. They had already 
passed San Marco, the old goal. The young Jew 
was still leading, but a fat old Jew pressed him 
close. The excitement of the crowd doubled. A 
thousand mocking voices encouraged the rivals. 
They were on the bridge. The Castle of St. Angelo, 
whose bastions were named after the Apostles, was 
in sight. The fat old Jew drew closer, anxious, 
now that he was come so far, to secure the thirty- 
six crowns that the prize might be sold for. But 
the favorite made a mighty spurt. He passed the 
Pope’s window, and the day was his. The firma- 
ment rang with laughter as the other candidates 
panted up. A great yell greeted the fall of the fat 
old man in the roadway, where he lay prostrate. 

An official tendered the winner the “pallio,” 
which was the prize —a piece of red Venetian 
cloth. The young Jew took it, surveying it with 
a strange, unfathomable gaze, but the judge inter- 
posed. 

“The captain of the soldiers tells me they did not 
start fair at the Arch. They must run again to- 
morrow.” This was a favorite device for prolong- 
ing the fun. But the winner’s eyes blazed 
ominously. 

“Nay; but we started as balls shot from a fal- 
conet.’ 

“Peace, peace, return him the ‘pallio,’”’ whis- 
pered a racer behind him, tugging apprehensively 
at his own garment. “They always adjudge it 



























again to the first winner.” But the young man was 
reckless. 

“Why did not the captain stop us, then?” he 
asked. 

“Keep thy tongue between thy dog’s teeth,” re- 
torted the judge. “In any event, the race must be 
run again, for the law ordains eight runners as a 
minimum.” 

“We are eight,” replied the young Jew. 

The judge glared at the rebel, then, striking each 
rueful object with a stick, he counted, “One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven!” 

“Eight!” persisted the young man, perceiving for 
the first time the old Jew on the ground behind 
him, and stooping to raise him. 

“That creature! ‘Basta!’ 
He is drunk.” 

“Thou hell-begotten hound!” and straightening 
himself suddenly, the young Jew drew a crucifix 
from within his cloak. “Thou art right!” he cried 
in a voice of thunder. “There are only seven Jews, 
for I—I am no Jew. I am Fra Giuseppe!” And 
the crucifix whirled round, clearing a space of awe 
about him. 

The judge cowered back in surprise and appre- 
hension. The soldiers sat their horses in stony 
amazement, the seething crowd was stilled for a 
moment, struck to silent attention. The shower 
had ceased, and a ray of watery sunlight glistened 
on the crucifix. 

“In the name of Christ, I denounce this devil’s 
mockery of the Lord’s chosen people,” thundered 
the Dominican. “Stand back all! Will no one bring 
this poor old man a cup of cold water?” 

No one stirred. 

“Then may you all burn eternally,” said the friar. 
He bent down again and raised the old man’s head 
tenderly. Then his face grew sterner and whiter. 
“He is dead,” he said. “The Christ he denied re- 
ceived him into His mercy.” And he let the corpse 
fall gently back and closed the glassy eyes. The 
bystanders had a momentary thrill. Death had 
lent dignity even to the old Jew. He lay there, 
felled by an apoplectic stroke, due to the forced 
heavy meal, the tinsel gleaming grotesquely on his 
white sodden cloak, his naked legs rigid and cold. 
From afar the rumors of revelry, the “brouhaha” 
of a mad population, saluted his deaf ears, the dis- 
tant music of lutes and viols. The captain of the 
soldiers went hot and cold. He had harried the 
heels of the rotund runner in special amusement, 
but he had not designed murder. A wave of com- 
punction traversed the spectators. But the judge 
recovered himself. 

“Seize this recreant priest!” he cried. “He is a 
backslider. He has gone back to his people. He 
is become a Jew again—he shall be flayed alive.” 

“Back! in the name of Holy Church!” cried Fra 
Giuseppe, veering round to face the captain, who, 
however, had sat his horse without moving. “I am 
no Jew. I amas good a Christian as his Holiness, 
who but just now sat at yon jalousie, feasting his 
eyes on these heathen saturnalia.” 

“Then why didst thou race with the Jews? It is 
contamination. Thou hast defiled thy cloth.” 

“Nay; I wore not my cloth. Am I not halt 


He does not count. 
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naked? Is this the cloth I should respect—this 
gaudy frippery, which your citizens have made a 
target for filth and abuse?” 

“Thou hast brought it on thyself,” put in the 
captain mildly. “Wherefore didst thou race with 
this pestilent people?” 

The Dominican bowed his head. “It is my pen- 
ance,” he said in tremulous tones. “I have sinned 
against my brethren. I have aggravated their 
griefs. Therefore would I be of them at the mo- 
ment of their extremest humiliation, and that I 
might share their martyrdom did I beg his place 
from one of the runners. But penance is not all my 
motive.” And he lifted up his eyes and they blazed 
terribly, and his tones became again a thunder that 
rolled through the crowd and far down the bridge. 
“Ye who know me, faithful sons and daughters of 
Holy Church, ye who have so often listed to my 
voice, ye into whose houses I have brought the 
comfort of the Word, join with me now in ending 
the long martyrdom of the Jews, your brethren. It 
is by love, not hate, that Christ rules the world. I 
deemed that it would move your hearts to see me, 
whom I know ye love, covered with filth, which ye 
had never thrown had ye know me in this strange 
guise. But lo! this poor old man pleadeth more elo- 
quently than I. His dead lips shake your souls. 
Go home, go home, from this pagan mirth, and sit 
on the ground in sackcloth and ashes, and pray 
God He make you better Christians.” 

There was an uneasy stir in the crowd; the fan- 
tastic mud-stained tinsel cloak, the bare legs cf the 
speaker, did but add to his impressiveness; he 
seemed some strange antique prophet, come from 
the far ends of the world and time. 

“Be silent, blasphemer,” said the judge. “The 
sports have the countenance of the Holy Father. 
Heaven itself hath cursed these stinking heretics. 
Pah!” he spurned the dead Jew with his foot. The 
friar’s bosom swelled. His head was hot with 
blood. 

“Not heaven, but the Pope hath cursed them,” 
he retorted vehemently. “Why doth he not banish 
them from his dominions? Nay; he knows how 
needful they are to the State. When he exiled them 
from all save the three cities of refuge, and when 
the Jewish merchants of the seaports of the East 
put our port of Ancona under a ban, so that we 
could not provision ourselves, did not His Holiness 
hastily recall the Jews, confessing their value? 
Which being so, it is love we should offer them, not 
hatred and a hundred degrading edicts.”’ 

“Thou shalt burn in the Forum for this,” splut- 
tered the judge. “Who art thou to set thyself up 
against God’s Vicar?” 

“He God’s Vicar? Nay; I am sooner God’s 
Vicar. God speaks through me.” 

His wan, emaciated face had grown rapt and 
shining. To the awed mob he loomed gigantic. 

“This is treason and blasphemy. Arrest him!” 
cried the judge. 

The friar faced the soldiers unflinchingly, though 
only the body of the old Jew divided him from their 
prancing horses. 

“Nay,” he said softly, and a sweet smile mingled 
with the mystery of his look. “God is with me. 
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He hath set this bulwark of death between you and 
my life. Ye will not fight under the banner of the 
Anti-Christ.” 

“Death to the renegade!” cried a voice in the 
crowd. “He calls the Pope Anti-Christ.” 

“Ay, he who is not for us is against us. Is it for 
Christ that he rules Rome? Is it only the Jews 
whom he vexes? Hath not his rage for power 
brought the enemy to the gates of Rome? Have 
not his companies of foreign auxiliaries flouted our 
citizens? Ye know how Rome hath suffered 
through the machinations of his bastard son, with 
his swaggering troop of cut-throats. Is it for Christ 
that he hath begotten this terror of our streets?” 

“Down with Baccio Valori!” cried a stentorian 
voice, and a dozen enthusiastic throats echoed the 
shout. 

“Ay, down with Baccio Valori!” cried the Do- 
minican. : 

“Down with Baccio Valori!” repeated the ductile 
crowd, its holiday humor subtly passing into an- 
other form of recklessness. Some who loved the 
friar were genuinely worked upon, others in mad, 
vicious mood were ready for any diversion. A few, 
and these the loudest, were swashbucklers and cut- 
purses. 

“Ay, but not Baccio Valori alone!” thundered 
Fra Giuseppe. “Down with all those bastard 
growths that flourish in the capital of Christendom. 
Down with all that hell-spawn, which is the denial 
of Christ; down with the Pardoner! God is no 
tradesman that he should chaffer for the forgive- 
ness of sins. Still less—oh, blasphemy !—of sins 
undone. Our Lady wants none of your wax can- 
dles. It is a white heart, it is the flame of a pure 
soul that the Virgin Mother asks for. Away with 
your beads and mummeries, your paternosters and 
genuficetions! Away with your carnivals, your 
godless farewells to meat! Ye are all foul. This 
is no city of God, it is a city of hired bravos and 
adulterous abominations and gluttonous feasts, and 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of the flesh. Down 
with the foul-blooded cardinal, who gossips at the 
altar, and borrows money of the despised Jews for 
his secret sins! Down with the monk whose mis- 
sal is Boccaccio! Down with God’s Vicegerent 
who traffics in cardinals’ hats, who dare not take 
the Eucharist without a pretaster, who is all ab- 
sorbed in profane Greek texts, in cunning jewel- 
work, in political manceuvres and domestic in- 
trigues, who comes caracoling in crimson and vel- 
vet upon his proud Neapolitan barb, with his bare- 
headed cardinals and his hundred glittering horse- 
men. He, the representative of the meek Christ, 
who rode upon an ass, and said, ‘Sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and come, follow Me.’ Nay,” 
and the passion of righteousness tore his frame and 
thralled his listeners, “though he inhabit the Vati- 
can, though a hundred gorgeous bishops abase 
themselves to kiss his toe, yet I proclaim here that 
he is a lie, a snare, a whited sepulchre, no protector 
of the poor, no loving father to the fatherless, no 
spiritual Emperor, no Vicar of Christ, but Anti- 
Christ himself.’ 

“Down with Anti-Christ!” yelled a pair of Corsi- 
can cut-throats. 
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“Down with Anti-Christ!” roared the crowd, the 
long-suppressed hatred of the ruling power finding 
vent in a great wave of hysteric emotion. 

“Captain, do your duty!” cried the judge. 

“Nay; but the friar speaks truth. Bear the old 
man away, Alessandro!” 

“Is Rome demented? Haste for the City Guards, 
Jacopo!” 

Fra Giuseppe swiftly tied the “pallio” to his 
crucifix, and, waving the red cloth on high, “This 
is the true flag of Christ!” he cried. ‘This, the 
symbol of our brethren’s martyrdom! See, ’tis the 
color of the blood He shed for us. Wha is for 
Jesus, follow me!” 

“For Christ! for Jesus! ‘Viva Gesu A far- 
rumbling thunder broke from the swaying mob. 
His own fire caught extra flame from theirs. 

There was a wild rush, the soldiers spurred their 
horses, people fell under their hoofs, and were 
trampled on. It was a moment of frenzy. The 
Dominican ran on, waving the red “‘pallio,” his fol- 
lowers contagiously swollen at every by-street. Un- 
checked he reached the great Piazza, where a new 
statue of the Pope gleamed white and majestic. 

“Down with Anti-Christ!” shouted a cutpurse. 

“Down with Anti-Christ!” echoed the mob. 

The friar waved his hand, and there was silence. 
He saw the yellow gleam of a Jew’s head in the 
crowd, and called upon him to fling him his cap. 
It was hurled from hand to hand. Fra Giuseppe 
held it up in the air. “Men of Rome, sons of Holy 
Church, behold the contumelious mark we set upon 
our fellowmen, so that every ruffian may spit upon 
them. Behold the yellow, the color of shame, the 
stigma of women that traffic in their womanhood, 
with which we brand the venerable brows of rabbis 
and the heads of honorable merchants. Lo! I set 
it upon the head of this Anti-Christ, a symbol of our 
hate for all that is not Love.” And raising himself 
on the captain’s stirrup, he crowned the statue with 
the yellow badge. 

A great shout of derision rent the air. There was 
a multifarious tumult of savage voices. 

“Down with Anti-Christ! Down with the Pope! 
Down with Baccio Valori! Down with the Prin- 
cess Teresa!” 

But in another moment all was a wild “mélée.” A 
company of City Guards—pikemen, musketeers, 
and horsemen with two-handed swords dashed 
into the Piazza from one street, the Pope’s troops 
from another. They charged the crowd. The sol- 
diers of the revolting captain, revolting in their 
turn, wheeled round and drove back their followers. 
There was a babel of groans and shrieks and shouts, 
muskets rang out, daggers flashed, sword and pike 
‘rang against armor, sparks flew, smoke curled, and 
the mob broke and scurried down the streets, leav- 
ing the wet, scarlet ground strewn with bodies. 

‘And long ere the roused passions of the riffraff 
had assuaged themselves by loot and outrage in the 
remoter streets, in the darkest dungeon of the Nona 

Tower, on a piece of rotten mattress, huddled in 

his dripping tinseled cloak, and bleeding from a 

dozen cuts, Joseph the Dreamer lay prostrate, too 

exhausted from the fierce struggle with his captors 
to think on the stake that awaited him. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 





Re Re ee ee EET Kansas City Times 
The names of flowers have originated in many 

different ways. Some of them are odd and some of 

them have been embodied in the poet’s verses. 

The fuchsia was called after Leonard Fuchs, a 
famous German botanist. 

The magnolia took its name from Pierre Magnol, 
an eminent writer on botanical subjects. 

The dahlia was named in honor of 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist. 

Tulip is derived from the Persian word “dul- 
band,’ meaning turban. Busbeck, a German 
traveler brought the first bulbs to Europe in the 
sixteenth century. 

Lilac is from “‘lilaj,”’ a Persian word signifying 
flower. The plant was introduced into Europe from 
Persia in the fifteenth century by a German traveler 
named Busbeck. 

Dandelion is from the French “dent de lion,” 
“lion’s tooth,” and in nearly all languages it bears 
a similar name. The analogy that suggested this 
name becomes quite clear when we remember that 
the lion was the animal symbol of the sun. The yel- 
low dandelion with its golden rays is a miniature 
representation of the sun, and, through association, 
its rays are identical with the lion’s teeth. 

The flower-de-luce, one of the names of the iris, 
is by some said to be derived from “fleur de Louis,” 
because it was assumed as his device by Louis VII. 
of France. Much discussion has been devoted to 
the history of this name, and many different inter- 
pretations have been given. Some think it took its 
name from the river Lis, which separates France 
and Artois from Flanders, and on whose banks it 
grows in profusion. It is often spelled fleur-de- 
lys (or lis), which gives some color to this theory. 

There is a curious tradition to account for the 
wall flower that has been adopted by Herrick. In an- 
cient days there was a castle near the River Tweed 
in which a maiden was imprisoned. She had given 
her love to the heir of a hostile clan, but, blood 
having been shed between the chiefs of the clans, 
the deadly hatred thus engendered forbade all 
thoughts of their union. The lover tried all sorts of 
stratagems to gain access to his sweetheart, and at 
last succeeded in gaining admission to the castle 
disguised as a wandering troubadour. He planned 
her escape, and was to await her arrival with an 
armed force. The result we may tell in Herrick’s 
words : 


Andrew 


Up she got upon a wall, 
Attempted to slide withal; 
But the silken twist untied, 

She fell, and, bruised, she died. 
Love, in pity to the deed, 

And her loving, luckless speed, 
Twined her to this plant we call 
Now the “flower of the wall.” 








The Camel of the Vegetable Kingdom, ..........ceecsceeeeees Atlanta Dictator 

No doubt many readers, while traveling through 
the arid portions of the west have noticed two forms 
of vegetable life that grow in the greatest profusion 
in that almost rainless section. These are the mes- 
quite and the cactus. The mesquite is a hard, 








knotty tree that grows to a height of about twenty 
feet, looks very much like a peach tree, though not 
quite so bushy, and has small, thin leaves, very 
much like the leaves of a willow. On account of 
the shape and size it is utterly impossible for the 
leaf to hold much water, yet it manages to go 
through drouths of six months duration, year after 
year, without ever drying out or changing color. 
With a hot blazing sun it is necessary that the sup- 
ply of moisture be continual and regular or this 
would be impossible. The roots of the mesquite 
extend about as far below the surface of the ground 
as the branches do above it; in fact, one-half of the 
wood of the tree is in the roots, and it is with such 
an enormous proportion below ground that enables 
the tree to gather enough moisture to keep the 
leaves healthy and green through the long drouths. 
When a rain comes enough water passes down far 
enough below the surface to be out of reach of the 
evaporating power of the rays of the sun to enable 
the mesquite to support life until the next shower 
comes. 

With its companion vegetable of the desert—the 
cactus—this is entirely different. The roots of this 
plant do not extend more than a few inches below 
the surface. They look something like and are not 
mych larger than the roots of corn. The cactus 
supports life through the long, dry season in quite 
another and much more remarkable way; in fact, 
this plant is the camel of the vegetable kingdom. 
The leaves are much larger than your hand, and 
about a third of an inch thick, are covered with a 
thin, very hard, dark green skin. Through this 
outer covering it is almost impossible for much 
water to be lost through evaporation. The inside of 
the leaf is a very thick, fibrous, mucilaginous mass. 
When a rain comes, water is taken by the roots, 
passed rapidly on upward through the plant to the 
thick leaves, where it is held as securely as though 
tightly enclosed in a metal reservoir. As the sand 
in which the roots are embedded gets hot and dry, 
water is passed down from the leaves to keep them 
damp, and in that way the life of the cactus is sus- 
tained. Were it not for the sharp cluster of cruel 
stickers that cover the leaf of the cactus it would 
soon be exterminated by the cattle that soon learn 
about this hidden supply of water and which is so 
easily within reach. Although a few will bear the 
pain and almost ruin themselves eating the leaves 
in spite of the sharp barbs, yet they will only do so 
in the very last extremity of thirst. 
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Many redwoods in California measure sixty feet 
in circumference, and some have measured seventy- 
five feet. These, again, are outstripped in size by the 
so-called “big trees” of the Calaveras and Mariposa 
groves, the like of which are seen in no other part 
of the world. Many English people know them 
only through whisky and wine advertisements. 
Others know of them through frequent visits to the 
Crystal Palace, where the bark of the grand old 
“Mother of the Forest,” which measured ninety 
feet in girth and 321 feet in height, has been ex- 
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hibited for years. Botanically speaking, both the 
redwoods and the “big trees” are species of the 
genus “Sequoia”—a pretty name given to them in 
honor of Sequoyah, the Cherokee Indian who in- 
vented letters for his people. They are both na- 
tives of California, the redwoods being confined to 
the coast ranges and the “big trees’ to the western 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. They are 
distinguished by their peculiar fibrous bark and 
their rich color of cinnamon brown. The redwood 
grows in such large quantities that it is a fit ma- 
terial for commerce, and the redwood industry of 
Humboldt County, California, where the trees 
abound, is enormous. The “big trees,” on the other 
hand, are carefully guarded by the Government. 
The Mariposa Grove, which contains over seven 
hundred majestic trees, has been set apart by Con- 
gress as a national park, and the Government com- 
missioners are able to resist the encroachments of 
everything except forest fires, which, at times, have 
sadly decimated and destroyed the trees. 

Many of the trees are known throughout the 
world by characteristic names given to them in 
honor of popular heroes and favorites of the hour. 
A section of one or the fallen kings of the Mariposa 
group is called “Chip of the Old Block.” Another 
tree has been called “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” on ac- 
count of the tent-like opening at its base—an open- 
ing in which the stalwart figure of a man is dwarfed. 
The most famous tree is called “Grizzly Giant,” 
which is over ninety-three feet in circumference at 
the ground, and over sixty-four feet at a distance 
of eleven feet from the base. It reaches a height of 
200 feet before throwing out a branch, and its first 
branch is eight feet in diameter. ‘Grizzly Giant” is 
the largest living tree in the world, and stands over 
275 feet high. These figures can, however, but 
barely suggest the mammoth girth of this celebra- 
ted “sequoia,” which people travel from all parts of 
the world to see. Nor can the visitor realize that it 
and its neighbors have been standing 2,500 years. 
Yet such is the estimated age of these forest giants. 
They were but bushes when Nero fiddled before 
burning Rome. The “big trees” were discovered in 
1852 by a white hunter named Dowd, who, in that 
year, found himself in the neighborhood of Cala- 
veras Grove. The date 1850 is carved on one of the 
trees, and this has led many people to think that the 
“big trees” had been visited previously to 1852. 
Since that time, the trees have been one of the re- 
markable natural “sights” of the United States. 
Botanists have quarreled over the proper name to 
give them, and have estimated their age from the 
rings in the fallen logs. Cross-sections have been 
cut and forwarded to different parts of the country, 
in order that people might see for themselves that 
the stories of the “big trees” were true. In Bos- 
ton, several years ago, one of these cross-sections 
was erected in a public square, and dances were 
held on its polished surface. The idea of using a 
tree for such a purpose originated in California, 
where a stump of one of the trees has had a house 
built upon it to serve as a ballroom. 

The forests are apparently imperishable, except 
through the axe of the woodsman, and this is 
wielded with care. The trees are never injured by 
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fire. The wood resists combustion, and is hard to 
burn even when dry. The redwood is the only lum- 
ber that can take the place of the white pine, answer 
as a satisfactory substitute for mahogany and black 
walnut, displace oak for redwood ties, cypress and 
cedar for shingles, and surpass all other woods for 
durability when in contact with earth, or when ex- 
posed to moisture. 


Mountains and Hills....... John C. Van Dyke....... Nature for Its Own Sake* 

In considering mountains for their picturesque 
appearances, the ascent of them claims some atten- 
tion, for, oddly enough, mankind in general will 
have it that the only way to see a mountain or a 
valley is from the mountain’s top. One marvels at 
the universal predilection for the “view,” and at 
times the wonder grows if the energy spent in 
scrambling up to high places is not worthy of a 
better cause. It is all of a piece with hanging over 
Niagara and being agitated by the “bigness” of 
things, or looking through the reverse end of the 
opera-glass and wondering over the smallness of 
things. The man in Paris who climbs the stairs of 
that wearisome Column of July to see the city lying 
below him like a checkerboard, is cousin-german 
to the man who climbs Mt. Blanc to see the “view,” 
and, incidentally, the smallness of his Chamonix 
hotel lying below him in the valley. Like other 
people, I have done my share of mountain-climb- 
ing, but [ never felt repaid for the exertion, and I 
may add that I never had much sympathy with the 
“view” as seen from mountain-tops. It is usually 
said to be “grand,” but to me it has been so only in 
a scenic, panoramic way. Even from such com- 
paratively low places as the Catskill Mountains, or 
the Mississippi bluffs, or the Leopoldsberg near 
Vienna, the great expanse of territory to be seen in 
the vista looks “mappy,” and I cannot imagine any- 
thing more dreary than to live upon such heights, 
straining one’s eyes and imagination over the lines 
of a river valley, with its dotted farms, towns, lakes 
and woodlands. 

Doubtless, I am lacking in appreciation just here, 
and yet I must add further that the “view” from 
the high Alps is even more depressing and unsatis- 
factory to me. The helter-skelter confusion of snow- 
fields, great glaciers, gray needles of rock, and 
flashing, blinding light may be sublime in the sense 
that chaos is sometimes sublime, but it is hardly 
beautiful. If one looks about him the masses are 
too big for comprehension, the eyes grow weary 
looking at them, and finally the imagination—the 
power to conceive the scene—breaks down. If one 
looks over into the valley it is the world seen 
through the small end of the opera-glass again—the 
scale is too petty, too map-like; in fact, the “view” 
from the mountain is something more than the un- 
usual produced by distance; it is in measure a posi- 
tive distortion so far as our eyes are concerned— 
something quite out of the normal. 

By that I mean that our usual way of seeing 
things is violently reversed. When we stand in 


*A selected reading from Nature For Its Own Sake: 
First Studies in Natural Appearances. By John C. Van 
Dyke. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York, publishers; 
cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


























the valleys or lowlands we instinctively look 
straight ahead or up, and in doing so all opaque 
bodies are seen by their reliefs or shadows. We 
see these shadows and gain ideas of form from 
them, the eye finding rest in their dark depths by 
contrast with the occasional sharp breaks of high 
light. Looking down from a height involves a 
wholesale destruction of shadows, for we do not see 
them at all, and there is a consequent distortion of 
form. Every object is seen in its high light; not 
one is seen in its shadowed portion. More than that, 
the look downward means a monotony of light and 
a monotony of color. The direct sunlight is over all 
and is reflected back to us from every surface. Local 
color is bleached and changed by this, just as the 
color of a mountain lake is lost in sky reflection. 
Finally, when we add to these distortions of the 
usual appearance the gray and hazy effect produced 
by seeing the world through a dense stratum of blue 
air, we have, I think, sufficient reason for saying 
that the view from mountain heights, looking down, 
is not by any means the best view. 

And, strangely enough, people on mountain 
heights are forever looking down. If they would 
only look up they might see two features that are 
the better for being seen from high ground. I mean 
the sky and the clouds. The whole firmament seems 
to expand; and the curve down and around the 
world, given by the perspective of the clouds, is 
most impressive in its sweep. And what intensity 
of color in the violet-blue! What wonderful lumi- 
nosity in the small, white cumulus and the feathery 
cirrus clouds! But this sky view is the one that 
people seldom see. They climb for the scenic view, 
which means a search for familiar objects on the 
map below them; in fact, it is more curiosity than a 
sense of beauty that prompts the climbing; for 
the most perfect landscape is seen from level 
ground with the great sky space overhead. 

The mountains themselves are seen at their best 
looking up from the valley. The view expanding, 
peak on peak, until finally the topmost spine is 
reached, is more complete than when one stands on 
the top and looks over snowfields, down gorges and 
glaciers into the valley. The very grandeur of 
mountains lies in their height, mass, strength and 
sky lines, and none of these is seen so well from 
the peak as from the valley. And here comes in the 
normal truth of color and shadow. Looking up, we 
have great masses of shadow broken by large ex- 
panses of light. Every cliff, every scar, every stone 
reveal them; and as the snow is reached blue 
patches of it in shadow are contrasted with great 
pink fields of it in sunlight. Color is everywhere. 
The wall of the chasm is dappled with a hundred 
hues, the forests of pine stand in masses of dark 
green, the grass strips show pale green flecked with 
yellow, the glacier ice is blue-green, the rocks are 
gray, sometimes the needles of the peaks are dashed 
with cream-yellow at sunrise, or turned to pinkish- 
rose at sunset, and back of it all is the blue sky for 
a ground. The mountain’s grandeur of bulk and 
line, its beauty of color and light are practically de- 
stroyed for us when we are standing upon the peak. 
We have, in short, the wrong point of view. 

And you who have, perhaps, lived for years with 
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these mountains visible from your window, have 
you noticed how they vary with the different lights 
and atmospheres? Have you seen them at sunrise 
lying off in the west, when the light is on them in- 
stead of behind them, and each barren crag gleams 
like a star, when the pine forest on the ridge is pale 
and blue, and the network of interblended lines is 
woven faint and fleecy against the dark ground of 
the half-awakened sky? How cold and still are the 
valleys in shadow, and how spectre-like the mists 
floating hither and thither, knocking themselves to 
pieces on the mountain side, and finally dying out 
like smoke against the clear sky! Have you no- 
ticed them at noon, when the sun in the zenith has 
bleached their forest-greens to grays and blues, 
when the valleys drowse in the blazing light and 
the sky lines are vague almost to the point of oblit- 
eration? What a thick veil of silver-blue air lies in 
the valleys and along the ridges, blurring and ob- 
scuring everything with delicate fingers until the 
far-off peaks seem turning into clouds! The moun- 
tains lie enchanted under the wand of the sunlight 
like the princes in Elfland. No sound, no wind, 
no motion; silent they rest under the falling light, 
reflecting the sky above them. Of course, you have 
seen these mountains at sunset, for then the light is 
behind them, and they stand in dark relief against 
a sky brilliant in color. The strength of an outline 
lies in its revealing the bulk of the body it encloses, 
and how well the silhouette gives the feeling of the 
mountain-mass! The shadowed side turned toward 
us is a great belt of cold purple, extending along 
from valley to valley, creeping up toward the 
crests, and seeming more purple than usual, per- 
haps, for the complementary yellow light that is 
above it in the sky. At twilight this range of moun- 
tains seems the division line between the world of 
day and the world of night. Deep shadow is flood- 
ing in from the east, brilliant light is in the west, 
and between them runs the dark mountain barrier. 
It will light up presently under the pale glow of the 
moon, and the pines on the ridges will wave ghost- 
like in the blue night air; but now how shadowy 
and cool the mountains lie, and what a vivid con- 
trast to the glowing heat of the firmament over 
them! It is one of the contrasts we all love, and 
however little people may fancy nature, there are 
few who will not turn to see the splendor of the 
western sky flaming above the mountain ramparts. 

; The hills in the distance lie covered with 
grass and timber, gladdening the eyes that look at 
them. The cattle go to them in the heated season, 
as the birds in times of cold and storm, and down 
their sides of moss and rock run the little streams 
that keep the valley green and turn the mill-wheels 
of the factories. They are always beautiful, breaking 
as they do the horizon line with new forms, new 
colors, and new lights. And we need not be dis- 
quieted about them because they are wornout 
mountains, and must eventually become flat 
meadows. It is nature’s plan to beat down the 
mountain into the dust of the plain and the sand 
of the seashore; but the plan will take many ages 
for its fulfillment. To-day the little hills clap their 
hands and rejoice as in the days of David. They 
will not disappear until another David comes. 
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The Cathedral Swallow: An Idyll....... Hugues le Roux....... Ethical World* 

Black and white shades on wings and beak; a 
breast white as the dawn of day; tiny legs and claws 
cased in white feathers; a beak shining with the 
azure of her eyes; just the like of other swallows 
fluttering and twittering with two or three straws 
about their nests, under the eaves of the windows. 
Four springtides followed each other in and around 
the old cathedral, where our swallow had _ been 
loved and cherished by her mate. The humble wor- 
shipers would sometimes raise their heads from 
prayer at the chirping sound of the birds, to see four 
glistening wings among the rafters the cause of the 
tumult. “God’s swallows!” said they, and deemed 
not that the sanctuary of the sacred edifice had been 
desecrated by the love of the birds. 

Hear how the swallow became a widow. One 
August evening, on tireless wings, now hovering, 
now cleaving the air through the recesses of the 
great nave and aisles, the swallow and her mate 
pursued each other for the pure love of flight. Sud- 
denly, at the base of a huge pillar, he turned sharply 
round and disappeared from view. At first she 
thought he was playing at hide and seek, and 
plunged into the obscurity, dashing around the 
lower walls, as if to compel him to leave his hiding 
place. Vainly she flew about the pillared aisles, 
from window to basement, thence to each extremity 
ot the huge crucifix. “Couic, couic!”’ she cried; 
“this is not play!” Into the four corners of the edi- 
fice, and down the throats of the gargoyles, she 
peered in vain. 

The daylight waned; the shadows lengthened, 
and wrapped in dark drapery the already sombre 
sanctuary. A few rays from the solitary lamp, sus- 
pended by an invisible chain, shed a weird and fitful 
glare around. On the edge of her nest the poor 
swallow sat, with frightened eyes, looking down 
upon this well-known cgnstellation. All through 
the long, long night she sat, fluttering her wings, 
and crying, “Couic, couic!” 

When, at length, through the ruby windows, the 
first rays of the sun illumined the vast edifice, she 
flew down from the capital to the shadowy but- 
tresses where her mate had disappeared. There at 
last she found him, prone on the cold marble tablet, 
with closed wings, rigid claws, and a drop of blood, 
already darkened, oozing from his beak. Then she 
knew he must have been stunned during their play 
in the shadows. The widowed bird determined that 
henceforth she would not leave the church whence 
her hopes had vanished. 

October came round again, and with it her swal- 
low friends, their wings already plumed for flight to 
a sunnier clime. From the incessant chirping and 
twittering, one would imagine that the birds were 
overjoyed at their approaching departure. ‘You 
did not come to the assembly in the sycamores this 
morning,” said they; “your name was called, but 
ne one replied. We will wait some hours while you 
prepare, but we must leave before sunset.” “Ah!” 
sighed the swallow, “it is given us to love but once. 


* Translated from the French by T. B. Foreman. 


What should I do with vou in the land of hope and 
joy? I will remain where my heart was broken. 
Henceforth I shall be the Cathedral Swallow.” Her 
feathered friends had each a mate awaiting them, 
with shrill piping notes of joy, in the neighboring 
sycamores. “Couic, couic! We are coming; we 
are coming!” cried the swallows as they fluttered an 
adieu to the widowed bird. 

Then came the long winter days, when a few rays 
of sunshine would gleam on the window leads, giv- 
ing them the appearance of a burnished shield. 
Through the long winter evenings sighs and sup- 
plications ascended from the worshipers on the 
stony floor. The lonely bird shivered with cold in 
her nest, which, alas! could never again be the nest 
of love. She thought to make it smaller by inter- 
lacing the interior with straws drawn from the has- 
sccks under the pews. Every Sunday after mass 
she flew down to the centre nave, between the lofty 
columns, and after the first chant of vespers, when 
the church was almost deserted, she would hop un- 
der the seats and pick up the crumbs that the com- 
municants had let fall from their lips during the 
sacrament. All through the week she nourished 
herself on these sacred fragments. 

At times, when the recollection of her bereave- 
ment caused a choking sensation in her throat, as 
though she had swallowed a live cinder from the 
censer, she would fly on rapid wing and touch with 
her beak the holy water at the church door. Sus- 
taining herself on fluttering wing over the mirror- 
like surface of the water, she saw in the reflection 
another swallow approach its wings to hers. When 
the two beaks touched, her widowed heart gave a 
beund as if it would escape from its frail tenement. 

The immense recesses of the cathedral seemed to 
her a fitting asylum for her sadness. On féte days, 
when the bells rang, and the great organ thundered 
fcrth its volumes of sound, the swallow would al- 
most dash herself against it, in her efforts to float 
upon the waves of the ever-ascending harmony. It 
seemed to her as if she were on the sea-beach, be- 
tween the ocean and the wind. When the tempest 
ot sound reached its highest pitch, distinctly she 
seemed to hear the voice of her mate, which died 
away in the dusk of the autumn evening. 

Heedless of the succession of the seasons outside, 
the swallow was astonished, one April morning, to 
see her old friends re-enter the church through a 
hole in the window. From day to day, on circling 
wing, they pursued each other in amorous flight. 
Among them were old couples, who looked back 
upon their past with joy; others newly married, on 
the lookout for an acanthus leaf with which to build 
their first nest. The widowed heart of the bird was 
saddened by the sight of so much joyous occupa- 
tion. “I leave to them,” she said, “their sunny 
lands and far-off sounding sea-beach ; why can they 
not leave to me the silence and peace of the sanc- 
tuary?” From the summit of a capital near a voice 
replied: “Because it is time you followed their ex- 
ample, and consoled yourself with a new love!” The 
swallow’s heart throbbed as if pierced by an arrow. 
There were certainly grace andstrength in the young 
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swallows of this year, hovering on joyous wing 
around their nests; but was it for her, the forlorn 
one, that the love birds had changed their form and 
plumage? Softly she replied: “Let not the nesting 
months slip away! Spring advances, and soon all 
hearts will be won. Fly, then, to the joys that 
await you!” 

She did not doubt but that her lover would obey 
her wise counsels ; yet the season passed away, and 
still he remained without constructing a nest. Ever 
and anon he flew disconsolately around the church 
pillar where the swallow had made her widowed re- 
treat. Day by day he flew around her in ever-nar- 
rowing circles, until she became almost dizzy with 
the incessant revolutions. Winter came, with its 
gusty blasts. At length the bird settled on the edge 
of her nest with the air of a conqueror claiming his 
prisoner. “Have I not proved myself faithful?” he 
murmured. “Refuse me no longer; I cannot de- 
part alone!” She remembered the long nights 
when, cold and cheerless, she had slept with her 
head under her wing; and here was a faithful lover, 
isolated from his kind, patiently beseeching her! 

Now it was that the winter winds howled through 
the portals of the church. Once again mournful 
prayers were heard, imploring bread and fire. The 
organ pealed forth sounds like the waves of the sea 
in an equinoctial gale. The old man who served the 
holy water saw no more the church swallow in her 
wheeling flight. “‘She has found another mate,” he 
said; “when the spring comes round she will return 


‘with him.” 


Sut the Cathedral Swallow will return no more. 
When but half her journey to the land of sunshine 
had been accomplished, she flew back on the wings 
oi the gale, and tapped at the old church window. 
She could not find the broken pane by which she 
used to enter. It was there, however—near to the 
faithful heart of Jesus! Desperately she tapped, as 
though she would compel the angel in the stained 
glass to open to her prayer! She tapped, until her 
strength was exhausted, and she fell into the gar- 
den, where, on the morrow, the old man who served 
the holy water, swept away her frail body with the 
tcar-drops from the roofs and the last leaves of the 
sycamores ! 





The Love of Birds and Beasts............ Sara Lewis, for Current Literature 
The following incident goes to prove that even 
in simple natures and uneducated individuals the 
tender bud of the fair flower of mercy to dumb 
brutes does exist, and often blooms, though in ob- 
scurity, to the refining and softening of an other- 
wise rough nature. Old man Billy Elderberry told 
it to me, and I tell it to you in his own language: 
“Soon’s I foun’ out that birds could suffer pain 
same’s folks,” he said, “I quit a-tormentin’ of ‘em, 
an’ took to lovin’ of em an’ watchin’ ther cute lee- 
tle ways, an’ I soon foun’ out that them leetle 
creeters had sense—horse-sense. Sho’ did. One 
thing, I foun’ out, an’ your Uncle Billy’s studied of 
‘em more’n a leetle all these years. I’ve ben a 
browsin’ roun’ these heer woods, watched ‘em a 
right smart fust ’n’ las’. I foun’ out that they could 
talk—yes, talk—not like folks talk, but so’s they can 
unnerstan’ each other. Now, I'll tell you what I 


seen ‘tother mornin’, an’ ef you don’t agree with 
me then—well, you don’t know, that’s all. Well, 
I was a-goin’ down the railroad long thar where 
the high *bankment crosses the creek and swamp, 
when I seen befo’ me on the track five birds, and 
as I got closter up I see that four of *em was ol’ 
uns and one a leetle young feller, an’ by ther curis 
prankments I soon made out that the two parients 
Was a-tryin’ to learn the baby one to fly, an’, dang 
my buttons, ef them ‘tother two ol’ uns warn’t jes’ 
a-loafin’ ’roun’ thar to see the performance, whilst 
some mo’ war hoppin’ ’bout in the trees a chatterin’ 
fit to kill, takin’ it all in, too. That’s the gospel 
truth now, an’ you need’n grin. Well, they was 
bluebirds, an ’the ol’ uns was a-pettin’, a-paltin’ of 
the baby to git ’im to fly. One of ’em, the mammy, 
‘ud ‘tweet to ‘im jes’ ’s sweet an’ hop along befo’ 
‘im with ‘er wings spread, and make to fly a leetle 
bit, jes to show ‘im how, you know; an’ the papa 
bird he’d sorter push the po’ scary little goose along 
an’ tell ’em not to be skeered, but be a little man, 
for all the worl’ like I’ve seen ma hol’ a piece 0’ 
candy befo’ our baby an’ beg ’im to come git it, 
whilst I stand behin’ ‘im an’ push to git ’im to 
walk. Well, them two birds they begged an’ sung 
an’ did everything a bird could do. Why, one of 
the old ’uns scattered aroun’ in trees’d set in to sing 
to ‘im even, an’ tell ’im to jes’ fly down thar in 
the swamp an’ git a big, fat worim; the mammy 
she'd sing, too, an’ the pappy he’d sorter grumble, 
but that po’ trimlin’, naked little rascal ’ud jest 
scrooch up an’ cheep pitiful, an’ draw up his wings 
an’ set still, and wouldn’t try a bit. Well, bimeby 
pappy he gits mad an’ cusses, says he’ll darn ef he’s 
goin’ to fool with that contrairy cub any longer, an’ 
all them a-lookin’ on, they set up a quarlin’ that 
*twarn’t nothin’ but meanness, an’ that chil’ needed 
spankin’ bad. So the po’ mammy she give up 
tryin’ to show the youngster how an’ went back an’ 
set down by her baby an’ look sick sorter, an’ the 
leetle chap jes’ snuggle up clost to his mammy like 
it was all over then, but he was the wuss mistaken 
you ever saw, fer pretty soon that same mammy 
she ris’ up an’ jumped aroun’ like she war mad, an’ 
begin’ to jaw like fury; she spread out her wings 
an’ shuck ‘er tail an’ hopped up an’ down an’ ali 
roun ‘the ol’ man, jes’ a-goin’ it. The ol’ fellow he 
squawked back an’ ses ’e, ‘All right, sail in now, an’ 
give ’im thunder; I'll stan’ by you.’ Then both of 
em got clost up to the baby, one on each side, an’ 
mammy she did do funny. She stood on her tip- 
toes a-flutterin’ her feathers, an’ crooked her neck 
so’s her bill mos’ tech her chile. Oh, but she did 
give ‘im perticler fits. She squealed out, ‘You 
good-for-nothin’, lazy rascal, makin’ lak’ you can’t 
fly! Ef you don’t git up an’ git an’ fly down to that 
swamp I'll jump on you an’ wear you bowdociously 
out. Are you goin’, sir? But the lazy rascal 
wouldn't budge, an’ all them yether birds a-lookin’ 
on set into laugh. Bless your life, the ol’ lady biled 
over then. She fetched a wrathy squawk, she ris up 
an’ brung her bill down, whack! bang! whack! git 
up! go! whack! Well, goodness, that young un 
he trimiled an’ begged, an’ dodged, but no go. 
Mammy jumped on ’im scan’lous ; what a racket she 
kicked up yellin’ and screechin’ like the dickens, an’ 
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poppin’ that baby hot’n heavy. Well, he look like 
he see ‘twarn’t no use to try to fool his parents no 
mo’, so the po’ little devil he tuk a runnin’ start an’ 
then raised and flew—mighty Ttunny flyin’—but he 
made it, an’ both the ol’ uns they up’n went long 
with ‘im, one on each side, kinder holdin’ ’im up, 
an’ way down to the swamp they flew, an’ sech a 
chatterin’ an’ screechin’ an’ flutterin’ and takin’ on 
as you never see them yether birds done. They 
pombly though lost themselves in the swamp, so 
I never see em no mo’. But I'll bet a button that 
that baby bluebird never had to learn to fly agin. 
Don’t you call that sense? ‘Ain’t it talkin’?” 


Hunting the Devil Fish............. John R. Bell,.........65 Leslie's Monthly 

As a sport pure and simple, hunting the devil- 
fish is perhaps as exciting and full of incident as 
can be found. 

Not long ago a visitor to San Francisco saw an 
octopus hanging in one of the markets, and, seized 
with the desire to see the capture of such a creature, 
engaged the fishermen to take him to the locality— 
not far from the “Golden Gate.” 

The amateur fisherman was provided with an or- 
dinary boat-hook, and when the tide was well in he 
was taken to a group of kelp-covered rocks, and in- 
formed that the game was waiting for him. The 
place abounded in pools, in which the water was 
about a foot deep, these being partially covered 
with floating weed. 

Passing from rock to rock, the hunter thrust his 
hook to the bottom, turning up the sand at the bot- 
tcm of these pools. He had nearly given up the 
chase when his boat-hook gave a violent wrench 
under his hands, and up from the weed came an un- 
canny arm of livid chocolate hues, trembling with 
rage and apparently endowed with intelligence, 
lined with enormous suckers, and hurled _ itself 
about the hunter’s leg so quickly that before he 
could make an aggressive move he was in the grasp 
of his enemy. As he fell, slipping partly on his 
back, he was horrified to find that his prey held on, 
and that he had pulled it partly out of the water. 
Struggling to his feet, he was met by what appeared 
to be a ball of snakes, with two green eyes in the 
centre gleaming, about which writhed eight sucker- 
lined arms. The unusual sight was enough to de- 
moralize the most intrepid lover of sport. The 
octopus merely hung on, making no advance. Hav- 
ing gained his footing, the hunter took the boat- 
hook by the end and buried it in the creature, from 
which immediately an inky fluid poured and dyed 
the water black. Waves of color shot over the 
arms, and the monster, raising itself out of the pool, 
endeavored to haul itself to the ocean. It threw 
its long arms into every crevice, winding them 
about the rock, and, holding on tenaciously grad- 
ually moved out of the pool toward the sea. The 
body was but a small part of the creature, perhaps 
as large as a child’s head, and in this the hook was 
caught. The octopus slowly gained ground, but 
presently the hunter obtained a bracing grip, and 
held, shouting for help. With assistance the animal 
was disabled and borne ashore, where it was found 
to have a radial spread of eighteen feet. 

Octopi of this kind and size are found all along 
the upper Californian coast to Alaska, some attain- 
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ing extraordinary proportions. Curious tales are 
told concerning them, several instances being re- 
corded where they were supposed to have caused 
the death of swimmers. That they are powerful 
enough to drown a man there is not the slightest 
doubt. One of the size mentioned could drown 
three or four men at a time. 

The writer once saw an octopus with a spread of 
four feet throw down a man who, with others, had 
been landing rocks in a boat. As a piece of rock 
was thrown upon the beach, a big greenish-brown 
octopus came out and started for the water, when 
the man, who was barefooted, gave it a kick. Like 
a flash the animal resented the insult by throwing 
its eight sucker-lined arms about its assailant, clasp- 
ing him in an embrace that held his legs together so 
tightly that he fell headlong on the sands. Tearing 
away the suckers by hand was of no avail, and he 
was released only when one of the men inserted a 
knife beneath the coils and severed the arms from 
the head. To test the strength of a large one taken 
at King’s Island, it was landed in a net, and after 
great difficulty secured by a party of six men. Hay- 
ing wrapped pieces of sacking around their hands 
to protect them from the suckers, each took an arm 
and walked away; but the octopus writhed like a 
snake, and actually pulled and hauled them about 
at will. They had to exert no little force to prevent 
the animal from fastening to them, which it at- 
tempted to do. The writer has taken scores of oc- 
topi with the spear, and has known them to bring 
up twenty to twenty-five pounds of coral clinging to 
their tentacles when pulled in; and these were com- 
paratively small ones, the body being the size oi 
one’s fist. It is easy from that to imagine what the 
strength of a large one would be. 

The octopus is found on almost all coasts where 
rocky shores abound, but the Californian species is 
the largest I have seen. It is hunted there as an 
article of food, and is much relished by the Portu- 
guese. On the Mediterranean it is equally relished. 
The octopus has a bag-like body, from which ra- 
diate eight sucker-lined arms—its feet. Between 
these is the mouth, armed with two beaks, like 
those of the parrot in shape and color, severing the 
backbone of a fish at a single bite. The tongue is 
provided with teeth. The animal crawls over rocks 
by hauling itself along with a peculiar galloping 
motion, and can pass through crevices astoundingly 
small, so that it often disappears in the most mys- 
terious fashion. The average cuttle-fish variety sel- 
dom leaves the bottom, though there is a species 
that has web-like fins between the arms (or legs), 
and is able to swim to a limited extent. 


I Or MN sods csasaecadan ped osutersseunesésoien London Answers 

A man pressing upon a dynamometer with one 
hand exerts a force equal to three-quarters of his 
own weight, and a dog lifting his lower jaw does it 
with a force equal to eight times his own weight. 
But crabs and mussels are even more muscular. 
The pinch of a crab is no joking matter, consider- 
ing that it is effected with a force equal to twenty- 
eight times its own weight. Worse still is it to be 
caught between the shells of a mussel. A mussel 
closes its shell with a force equal to 382 times its 
own weight. 
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OFF SANTIAGO A HUNDRED YEARS AGO#*# 


By MicHaEt Scott 


During the night we stood off and on under easy 
sail, and next morning, when the day broke, with a 
strong breeze and a fresh shower, we were about 
two miles off the Moro Castle, at the entrance of 
Santiago de Cuba. 

I went aloft to look round me. The sea breeze 
blew strong, until it reached within half a mile of 
the shore, where it stopped short, shooting in cat’s- 
paws occasionally into the smooth belt of water be- 
yond, where the long, unbroken swell rolled like 
molten silver in the rising sun, without a ripple on 
its surface, until it dashed its gigantic undulations 
against the face of the precipitous cliffs on the 
shore, and flew up in smoke. The entrance to the 
harbor is very narrow, and looked from my perch 
like a zig-zag chasm in the rock, inlaid at the bot- 
tom with polished blue steel ; so clear and calm, and 
pellucid was the still water, wherein the frowning 
rocks and magnificent trees on the banks and the 
white Moro, rising with its grinning tiers of can- 
non, battery above battery, were reflected “veluti 
in speculum,” as if it had been in a mirror. 

We had shortened sail and fired a gun, and the 
signal for a pilot was flying, when the captain 
hailed me. “Does the sea breeze blow into the 
harbor yet, Mr. Cringle?” 

“Not yet, sir; but it is creeping in fast.” 

“Very well. Let me know when you can run in. 
Mr. Yerk, back the main-topsail and heave the 
ship to.” 

Presently the pilot canoe, with the Spanish flag 
flying in the stern, came alongside; and the pilot, 
a tall, brown man, a “moreno,” as the Spaniards 
say, came on board. He wore a glazed cocked hat, 
rather an out-of-the-way finish to his figure, which 
was rigged in a simple Osnaburgh shirt, and pair 
of trousers. He came on the quarterdeck, and made 
his bow to the captain with all the ease in the world, 
wished him a good morning, and taking his place 
by the quartemaster at the conn, took charge of the 
ship. “Sefior,” quoth he to me, “is de harbor blow 
up yet? I mean, you see de ‘viento’ walking into 
him?—de ‘terral’—dat is land-wind—has he 
cease?” 

“No,” I answered; “the belt of smooth water is 
growing narrower fast; but the sea breeze does not 
blow into the channel yet. Now it has reached the 
entrance.” 

“Ah, den make sail, Sefior Captain; fill de main- 
topsail.” We stood in, the scene becoming more 
and more magnificent as we approached the land. 

The fresh green shores of this glorious island lay 
Lefore us, fringed with white surf, as the everlast- 
ing ocean in its approach to it gradually changed 
its dark, blue color, as the water shoaled, into a 
bright, joyous green under the blazing sun, as if in 
sympathy with the genius of the fair land, before it 
tumbled at his feet its gently swelling billows, in 





* A selected reading from Tom Cringle’s Log, a book 
published by the Blackwoods, Edinburgh and London, in 
the early part of the century, after having first appeared as 
a series of papers in the pages of Blackwood's Magazine. 


shaking thunders on the reefs and rocky face of the 
coast, against which they were driven up in clouds, 
the incense of their sacrifice. The undulating hills 
in the vicinity were all either cleared and covered 
with the greenest verdure that imagination can pic- 
ture, over which strayed large herds of cattle, or 
with forests of gigantic trees, from amongst which 
every now and then peeped out some palm-thatched 
mountain settlement, with its small thread of blue 
smoke floating up into the calm clear morning air, 
while the blue hills in the distance rose higher and 
higher, and more and more blue, and dreamy, and 
indistinct, until their rugged summits could not 
be distinguished from the clouds through the glim- 
mering hot haze of the tropics. 

“By the mark seven,” sung out the leadsman in 
the starboard chains. “Quarter less three,” re- 
sponded the larboard, showing that the inequalities 
of the surface at the bottom of the sea, even in the 
breadth of the ship, were at least as abrupt as those 
presented above water by the sides of the natural 
canal into which we were now running. By this 
time, on the right hand, we were within pistol-shot 
of the Moro, where the channel is not above fifty 
yards across; indeed there is a chain, made fast to 
a rock on the opposite side, that can be hove up by 
a capstan until it is level with the surface of the 
water, so as to constitute an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to any attempt to force an entrance in time 
of war. As we stood in, the golden flag of Spain 
rose slowly on the staff at the Water Battery, and 
cast its large sleepy folds abroad in the breeze; but, 
instead of floating over mail-clad men, or Spanish 
soldiers in warlike array, three poor devils of half- 
naked mulattoes stuck their heads out of an em- 
brasure under its shadow. “Sefior Captain,” they 
shouted, “ ‘una botella de Roma, por el honor del 
pais.’”’ We were mighty close upon leaving the 
bones of the old ship here, by the by; for at the 
very instant of entering the harbor’s mouth the 
wind checked us off, and very nearly hove us broad- 
side on upon the rocks below. the castle, against 
which the swell was breaking in thunder. 

“Let go the anchor,” sung out the captain. 

“All gone, sir,” promptly responded the boat- 
swain from the forecastle. And as he spoke, we 
struck once, twice, and very heavily the third time. 
3ut the breeze coming in strong, we fetched way 
again, and as the cable was promptly cut, we got 
safely off. However, on weighing the anchor after- 
ward, we found the water had been so shoal under 
the bows, that. the ship, when she stranded, had 
struck it, and broken the stock short off by the 
ring. The only laughable part of the story consisted 
in the old cook, an Irishman, with one leg and half 
an eye, scrambling out of the galley nearly naked, 
in his trousers, shirt, and greasy nightcap, and 
sprawling on all fours after two tubsful of yams, 
which the third thump had capsized all over the 
decks. “Oh, you scurvy-looking tief!” said he, eye- 
ing the pilot ; “if it was running us ashore you were 
set on, why the blazes couldn’t ye wait until the 
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yams were*in the copper, bad luck to yve—and 
them all scraped, too! I do believe if they even had 
been taties, it would have been all the same to you.” 
We stood on, the channel narrowing still more— 
the rocks rising to a height of at least five hundred 
feet from the water’s edge, as sharply and precip- 
itously as if they had only yesterday been split 
asunder; the splintered projections and pinnacles 
on one side having each their corresponding fis- 
sures and indentations on the other, as if the hand 
of a giant could have closed them together again. 

Noble trees shot out in all directions wherever 
they could find a little earth and a crevice to hold 
on by, almost meeting overhead in several places, 
and alive with all kinds of birds and beasts inci- 
dental to the climate; parrots of all sorts, great and 
small, clomb, and hung, and fluttered amongst the 
branches; and pigeons of numberless varieties ; and 
the glancing woodpecker, with his small hammer- 
like tap, tap, tap; and the West India nightingale, 
and humming-birds of all hues ; while cranes, black, 
white, and gray, frightened from their fishing sta- 
tions, stalked and peeped about, as awkwardly as 
a warrant officer in his long skirted coat on Sun- 
day; while whole flocks of ducks flew across the 
mast-heads and through the rigging; and the 
dragon-like guanas, and lizards of many kinds, dis- 
ported themselves amongst the branches, not lazily 
or loathsomely, as we, who have only seen a lizard 
in our cold climate, are apt to picture, but alert, and 
quick as lightning, their colors changing with the 
changing light or the hues of the objects to which 
they clung, becoming literally, in one respect, por- 
tions of the landscape. 

And then the dark, transparent crystal depth of 
the pure waters under foot, reflecting all nature 
so steadily and distinctly, that in the hollows, where 
the overhanging foliage of the laurel-like bushes 
darkened the scene, you could not for your life tell 
where the elements met, so blended were earth and 
sea. ‘ 
Our instructions were to lie at Santiago, until 
three British ships, then loading, were ready for 
sea, and then to convey them through the Caicos, 
or windward passage. As our stay was therefore 
likely to be ten days or a fortnight at the shortest, 
the boats were hoisted out, and we made our little 
arrangements and preparations for taking all the 
recreation in our power; and our worthy skipper, 
taut and stiff as he was at sea, always encouraged 
all kinds of fun and larking, both amongst the men 
and the officers, on occasions like the present. 
Among his other pleasant qualities, he was a 
great boat-racer, constantly building and altering 
gigs and pulling-boats, at his own expense, and 
matching the men against each other for small 
prizes. He had just finished what the old carpenter 
considered his “chef-d’ceuvre,” and a curious affair 
this same masterpiece was. In the first place, it 
was forty-two feet long over all, and only three and 
a half feet beam—the planking was not much above 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, so that if one of 
the crow had slipped his foot off the stretcher, it 
must have gone through the bottom. There was a 
standing order that no man was to go into it with 
shoes on. She was to pull six oars, and her crew 
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were the captains of the tops, the primest seamen 
in the ship, and the steersman, no less a character 
than the skipper himself. 

Her name, for I love to be particular, ~ is the 
Dragonfly ; she was painted out and in of a bright 
red, amounting to a flame color—oars red—the men 
Wearing trousers and shirts of red flannel, and red 
net nightcaps—which common uniform the captain 
himself wore. I think I have said before, that he 
was a very handsome man, but if I have not, I say 
so now, and when he had taken his seat, and the 
gigs, all fine men, were seated each with his oar 
held upright upon his knees ready to be dropped 
into the water at the same instant, the craft and her 
crew formed to my eye as pretty a plaything for 
grown children as ever was seen. “Give way, men,” 
the oars dipped as clean as so many knives, with- 
cut a sparkle, and the gallant fellows stretched out, 
and away shot the Dragonfly, like an arrow, the 
green water foaming into white smoke at the bows, 
and hissing away in her wake. 

She disappeared in a twinkling round the reach 
of the canal where we were anchored, and we, the 
officers, for we must needs have our boats also, 
were making ready to be off, to have a shot at some 
beautiful cranes that, floating on their large pin- 
ions, slowly passed us¢with their long legs stuck 
straight out astern, and their longer necks gathered 
into their crops, when we heard a loud shouting in 
the direction where the captain's boat had vanished. 
Presently the Devil's Darning Needle, as_ the 
Scotch part of the crew loved to call the Dragonfly, 
stuck her long snout round the headland, and came 
spinning along with a Spanish canoe manned by 
four negroes, and steered by an elderly gentleman, 
a sharp acute-looking little man, in a gingham coat, 
in her wake,also pulling very fast ; however,the Don 
seemed dead beat, and the captain was in great glee. 
Ly this time, both boats were alongside, and the 
old Spaniard, Don Ricardo Campana, addressed the 
captain, judging that he was one of the seamen. 
“Ts the captain on board?” said‘he in Spanish. The 
captain, who understood the language, but did not 
speak it, answered him in French, which Don Ri- 
cardo seemed to speak fluently. ‘‘No, sir, the cap- 
tain is not on board; but there is Mr. Yerk, the 
first lieutenant, at the gangway.” He had come 
for the letter-bag, he said, and if we had any news- 
papers, and could spare them, it would be con- 
ferring a great favor on him. 

He got his letters and newspapers handed down, 
and very civilly gave the captain a dollar, who 
touched his cap, tipped the money to the men, and 
winked slightly to old Yerk and the rest of us, 
addressed himself to shove off. The old don, 
drawing up his eyebrows a little (I guess he rather 
saw who was who, for all his make-believe inno- 
cence), bowed to the officers at the gangway, sat 
down, and desiring his people to use their broad- 
bladed, clumsy-looking oars, or paddles, began to 
move awkwardly away. We, that is, the gunroom 
officers, all except the second lieutenant, who had 
the watch, and the master, now got into our own 
gig also, rowed by ourselves, and away we all went 
in a convey; the purser and doctor and three of the 
middies forward, Thomas Cringle, gent., pulling 
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the stroke-oar, with old Moses Yerk as coxswain; 
and as the Dragonflies were all red, so we were all 
sea-green, boats, oars, trousers, shirts and night- 
caps. We soon distanced the cumbrous-looking 
Don, and the strain was between the “Devil’s Darn- 
ing Needle” and our boat, the Watersprite, which 
was making capital play, for although we had not 
the bottom of the topman, yet we had more blood, 
so to speak, and we had already beaten them, in 
their last gig all to sticks. But Dragonfly was a new 
boat, and now in the water for the first time. 

We were both of us so intent on our own match 
that we lost sight of the Spaniard altogether, and 
the captain and the first lieutenant were bobbing 
in the stern-sheets of their respective gigs like a 
couple of “souple Tams,” as intent on the game as 
ii all our lives had depended on it, when in an in- 
stant the long black dirty prow of the canoe was 
thrust in between us, the old don singing out: 
“Dexa mi lugar, paysanos, dexa mi lugar, mis 
hijos.” (“Leave me room, countrymen—leave me 
room, my children.”’) We kept away right and left, 
to look at the miracle; and there lay the canoe, 
rumbling and splashing, with her crew walloping 
about, and grinning and yelling like incarnate 
fiends, and as naked as the day they were born, and 
the old don himself, so staid and so sedate and 
drawley as he was a minute before, now all alive, 
shouting: “Tira, diablitos, tira!” (Pull, you devils, 
pull!”) flourishing a small paddle, with which he 
steered about his head like a wheel, and dancing 
and jumping about in his seat, as if his bottom had 
been a “haggis” with quicksilver in it. 

“Zounds!” roared the skipper, “why, topmen— 
why, gentlemen, give way for the honor of the ship 
—gentlemen, stretch out—men, pull like devils ; 
twenty pounds if you beat him.” 

We pulled, and they pulled, and the water roared, 
and the men strained their muscles and sinews to 
cracking, and all was splash, splash, and whiz, whiz 
and pech, pech about us, but it would not do—the 
canoe headed us like a shot, and in passing, the cool 
old don again subsided into a calm as suddenly as 
he had been roused from it, and sitting once more, 
stiff as a poker, turned round and touched his “som- 
brero,” “I will tell that you are coming, gentle- 
men.” 

It was now the evening, near nightfall, and we 
had been so intent on beating our awkward-look- 
ing opponent that we had none of us had time to 
look at the splendid scene that burst upon our view, 
on rounding a precipitous rock, from the crevices 
of which some magnificent trees shot up—their 
gnarled trunks and twisted branches overhanging 
the canal where we were pulling, and anticipating 
the fast-falling darkness that was creeping over the 
fair face of nature ; and there we floated, in the deep 
shadow of the cliff and trees—Dragonflies and 
Watersprites, motionless and silent, the boats float- 
ing so lightly that they scarcely seemed to touch 
the water, the men resting on their oars, and all of 
us rapt with the magnificence of the scenery around 
us, beneath us, and above us. 

The left or western bank of the narrow entrance 
to the harbor, from which we were now debouching, 
ran out in all its precipitiousness and beauty (with 


its dark evergreen bushes overshadowing the deep 
blue waters, and its gigantic trees shooting forth 
high into the glowing western sky, their topmost 
branches gold-tipped in the flood of radiance shed 
by the rapidly sinking sun, while all below where 
we lay was gray cold shade), until it joined the 
northern shore, when it sloped away gradually to- 
ward the east ; the higher parts of the town sparkled 
in the evening sun, on this dun ridge, like golden 
turrets on the back of an elephant, while the houses 
that were in the shade covered the declivity with 
their dark masses, until it sank down to the water’s 
edge. On the right hand the haven opened boldly 
out into a basin about four miles broad by seven 
long, in which the placid waters spread out beyond 
the shadow of the western bank into one vast sheet 
of molten gold, with the canoe tearing along the 
shining surface, her side glancing in the sun, and 
her paddles Hashing back his rays, and leaving a 
long train of living fire sparkling in her wake. 

It was now about six o’clock in the evening, the 
sun had set to us, as we pulled along under the 
frowning brow of the cliff, where the birds were 
fast settling on their nightly perches, with small 
happy twitterings, and the lizards and numberless 
other chirping things began to send forth their 
evening hymn to the great Being who made them 
and us, and a solitary white-sailing owl would every 
now and then flit spectre-like from one green tuft, 
across the bald face of the cliff to another, and thé 
small divers around us were breaking up the black 
surface of the waters into little sparkling circles as 
they fished for their suppers. All was becoming 
brown and indistinct near us; but the level beams 
of the setting sun still lingered with a golden ra- 
diance upon the lovely city, and the shipping at 
anchor before it, making their sails, where loosed 
to dry, glance like leaves of gold, and their spars, 
and masts, and rigging like wires of gold, and gild- 
ing their flags, which were waving majestically and 
slow from the peaks in the evening breeze ; and the 
Moorish-looking steeples of the churches were yet 
sparkling in the glorious blaze, which was gradually 
deepening into gorgeous crimson, while the large 
pillars of the cathedral, then building on the highest 
part of the ridge, stood out like brazen monuments, 
softening even as we looked into a Stonehenge of 
amethysts. One-half of every object, shipping, 
houses, trees, and hills was gloriously illuminated ; 
but even as we looked the lower part of the town 
gradually sank into darkness, and faded from our 
sight—the deepening gloom cast by the high bank 
above us, like the dark shadow of a bad spirit, grad- 
ually crept on and on, and extended farther and 
farther; the sailing water fowl in regular lines, no 
longer made the water flash up like flame; the rus- 
set mantle of eve was fast extending over the entire 
hemisphere; the glancing minarets, and the tallest 
trees, and the topgallant-yards and masts of the 
shipping, alone flashed back the dying effulgence 
of the glorious orb, which every moment grew 
fainter and fainter, and redder and redder, until it 
shaded into purple, and the loud, deep bell of the 
convent of La Merced swung over the still water, 
announcing the arrival of evensong and the de- 
parture of day. 
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Now from their slumber waking,— 
The long sleep men thought death— 
The War Gods rise, inhaling deep 
The cannon’s fiery breath! 
Their mighty arms uplifted, 
Their gleaming eyes aglow 
With the steadfast light of battle, 
As it blazed long years ago! 


Now from the clouds they summon 
The Captains of the Past, 

Still sailing in their astral ships 
The star-lit spaces vast; 

And from Valhalla’s peaceful plains 
The Great Commanders come, 

And marshal again their armies 
To the beat of the muffled drunr! 


His phantom sails unfurling, 
McDonough sweeps amain 

Where once his Yankee sailors fought 
The battle of Champlain! 

And over Erie’s waters, 
Again his flagship sweeps, 

While Perry on the quarter-deck 
His endless vigil keeps. 


Silent as mists that hover 
When twilight shadows fall, 

The ghosts of the royal armies 
Foregather at the call; 

And their glorious chiefs are with them, 
From conflicts lost or won, 

As they gather round one mighty shade, 
The shade of Washington! . 


Side by side with the warships 
That sail for the hostile fleet, 

The ships of the Past are sailing 
And the dauntless comrades meet; 

And standing shoulder to shoulder, 
The arméd spirits come, 

And march with our own battalions 
To the beat of the muffled drum! 


| eee Robert Burns Wilson............++. New York Herald 
When the vengeance wakes, when the battle breaks, 
And the ships sweep out to sea; 
When the foe is neared, when the decks are cleared, 
And the colors floating free; 
When the squadrons meet, when it’s fleet to fleet 
And front to front with Spain; 
From ship to ship, from lip to lip 
Pass on the quick refrain, 
“Remember, remember the Maine!” 


When the flag shall sign, “Advance in line, 
Train ships on an even keel;” 

When the guns shall flash and the shot shall crash 
And bound on the, ringing steel; 

When the rattling blasts from the armored masts 
Are hurling their deadliest rain, 

Let their voices loud, through the blinding cloud, 
Cry, ever, the fierce refrain, 

“Remember, remember the Maine!” 


God’s sky and sea in that storm shall be 
Fate’s chaos of smoke and flame, 

But across that hell every shot shall tell, 

Not a gun can miss its aim; 





Not a blow shall fail on the crumbling mail, 
And the waves that engulf the slain, 

Shall sweep the-decks of the blackened wrecks, 
With the thundering, dread refrain, 

“‘Remyember, remember the Maine!” 


“Steam Ahead "’.........0.008 William 8. Lord.........004.. Chicago Journal 
In the black of night the captain said: 
“We are entering now Manila Bay,” 
The commodore answered. “Steam ahead, 
And sign to the fleet to come this way.” 


“We are nearing now,” the captain said, 
“Waters the Spaniards have filled with mines.” 

The commodore answered, “Steam ahead;” 
And “Follow me” the signal shines. 


A flash from the shore and the boom of a gun; 
“From Corregidor,” the Raleigh said. 
In the inky night the signals run 

As the commodore answered, “Steam ahead!” 


“A shot from Rulo Cabilla fell 
Short by a hundred yards,” so said 
The Concord close to a bursting shell— 
“Save your powder and steam ahead!” 


“At the edge of dawn, under Cavite, 

Lies the Spanish fleet,” the signal read, 
And still no order to “fire away”; 

But only the answer, “Steam ahead!” 


The Spaniards fought like fiends of hell— 
It was all for naught on that first of May; 

Their ships were sunk; their fortress fell; 
Our flag won fame in Manila Bay. 


So long as heroes are loved of men, 
So long of Dewey shall it be said: 
“No braver heart ever beat than when 
At Manila he answered, ‘Steam ahead!’ ” 


The Race of the Oregon......... John James Meehan......... Leslie's Weekly 
Lights out! And a prow turned toward the south, 
And a canvas hiding each cannon’s mouth, 
And a ship like a silent ghost released 
Is seeking her sister ships in the east. 


A rush of water, a foaming trail, 

An ocean hound in a coat of mail, 

A deck long-lined with the lines of fate, 
She roars good-by at the Golden Gate. 


On! On! Alone without gong or bell, 
But a burning fire, like the fire of hell, 
Till the lookout starts as his glasses show 
The white cathedral of Callao. 


A moment’s halt ’neath the slender spire; 
Food, food for the men, and food for the fire, 
Then out in the sea to rest no more 

Till her keel is grounded on Chili’s shore. 


South! South! God guard through the unknown wave, 
Where chart nor compass may help or save, 

Where the hissing wraiths of the sea abide 

And few may pass through the stormy tide. 


North! North! For a harbor far away, 
For another breath in the burning day; 
For a moment’s shelter from speed and pain, 
And a prow to the tropic sea again. 























Home! Home! With the mother fleet to sleep 

Till the call shall rise o’er the awful deep; 

And the bell shall clang for the battle there, 

And the voice of guns is the voice of prayer! 
* * *” * * * * 


One more to the songs of the bold and free, 
When your children gather about your knee; 
When the Goths and Vandals come down in might 
As they came to the walls of Rome one night; 
When the lordly William of Deloraine 

Shall ride by the Scottish lake again; 

When the Hessian spectres shall flit in air 

As Washington crosses the Delaware; 

When the eyes of babes shall be closed in dread 
As the story of Paul Revere is read; 

When your boys shall ask what the guns are for, 
Then tell them the tale of the Spanish war, 

And the breathless millions that looked upon 
The matchless race of the Oregon. 





Hobson of Santiago.......... John Jerome Rooney......+.... New York Times 


Richmond Hobson—that is his name! 
Gallant south, be proud of him, 

For he is made of old hero-stuff— 
Heart and soul and body and limb! 


Dauntless soul of the ancient mold, 
Fashioned of metal, tried and true, 

Here’s the cup of a Nation’s heart 
Brimming with love for you! 


Admiral Sampson, bold and grim, 
Close by Santiago lay, 

Holding the Spanish admiral’s fleet 
Trapped in the narrow bay— 


Trapped, yet not secure enough 
To quiet the Yankee sailor’s fear— 
For the channel out to the Carib sea 
Was all unblocked and clear! 


What if Cervera—desperate now— 

Should slip, some night, when the tempest blew, 
Out of the bay to the friendly deep 

The Yankee squadron through? 


Give him a chance—a running chance— 
In his Windward strait, with his greyhound keels 


And, Sampson, you'll see, thro’ your two-inch glass, 


A pair of Spanish heels! 


“What's to be done?” the admiral thought— 
“What's to be done to keep him there 

Till we starve him out or shell him out— 
Or capture him in his lair?” 


“Here is the plan!” said Hobson then— 

“We'll block him in till the blue-coats come— 
We'll put the cork in his little jug 

And fasten it like a drum!” 


“But who will do the trick for me?— 
Who will go to his certain fate 

In some sturdy hulk, we well may spare, 
And sink her in the strait?” 


“IT!” said Lieutenant Hobson, “I!” 
And twice two thousand men said “TI!” 
Not a man or a boy in the Yankee fleet 
Was afraid that day to die! 


“Seven we need,” the admiral said— 
“Seven to settle the Spaniard’s debt— 

Phillips, Montague, Deignan, Kelly, 
Murphy and George Charette! 


“And, lieutenant, you shall take the ship— 
The good, stout collier Merrimac— 
Into the channel’s narrowest neck 
And sink her in her track!” 


MORE SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE WAR 


And there was another hero there— 
Whom the admiral quite forgot to name— 
Coxswain Clausen, who'd slipp’d aboard — 
- Pledged fast to death or fame! 


‘Twas three-o’-the-clock—the moon was hid— 
The lightning flashed in a fitful glare, 

The great fleet lay, in a watchful sleep, 
Like an eagle poised in air. 


The word was said—the Merrimac, 
Lifting her anchor, drifted away 

From the flagship’s side—the stanch New York— 
Down to the slumbering bay; 


Into the narrow mouth she went— 
Under her ten-knot steam she dashed— 

While high above, on the frowning crag, 
The lights of Morro flashed! 


Then came a shot from the signal gun— 
A warning call to the ships and shore— 

And the darkness flamed with the tongues of fire 
And shook with the thunder’s roar! 


Crash on crash—and a storm of shell 
Roared from the landward batteries 

Till the air was rent with the surging sound 
Like the boom of many seas! 


Yet, straight plunged the gallant Merrimac 
Over the mines of the wily Don— 

The muskets cracked, the hoarse shells shrieked— 
But still the ship went on! 


Estrella battery, just ahead, 
Belched out her sheets of steel and flame— 
With never a pause, thro’ the narrrowing neck, 
The eight grim heroes came! 


“Helm hard aport’—the ship hove to — 
The anchor fell, its engines stopped— 
And across the channel, from side to side, 

The fated vessel dropped! 


The touch of a button—a muffled roar— 
And, forward, to port, a quick, fierce shock— 
The plates were rent and the bulkheads crushed 
Like a lightning-riven rock! 


She shuddered and shook with an ague spell— 
She moaned and tossed like a god in pain— 
Then down she went—and carried below 
The last mad hope of Spain! 


Over the side went the valiant crew, 
Hobson and all his gallant men— 
And the heart of the Spanish admiral 
Was touched and softened then! 


“Fire not a shot at yon catamaran— 
For a braver foe ne’er sailed the sea— 
And, I vow, these fearless Yankee lads 
Shall honor my ship and me!” 


Nobly done and nobly said, 
Seaman from chivalrous Arragon— 
The Yankee heart, wherever it be, 
Salutes and thanks the Don! 


But Richmond Hobson—that is his name; 
Gallant south, be proud of him— 
Builded of stanch old hero-stuff, 
Heart and soul and body and limb! 


Dauntless soul, of the ancient mold, 
Fashioned of metal tried and true, 

Here’s the cup of a Nation’s heart 
Brimming with love for you! 
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SPORT, RECREATION AND ADVENTURE 





A Boar Hunt in the Ardennes......ccccecscceccccrecceceeees Leslie's Monthly 
One bright autumnal morning found us all in the 
saddle, surrounded by some half-hundred beaters, 
and gamekeepers leading several couples of power- 
ful boar-hounds in leashes. The baying of the huge 
hounds, the shrill blasts of the-sportsmen’s horns 
and the shouts of the men all combined to form a 
scene which stirred the blood and sent it leaping 
wildly through the veins of the most phlegmatic. 

A short ride of about four miles brought us to a 
sort of natural clearing in the forest, where the 
horses were left in charge of the grooms, and Hans, 
the head gamekeeper, proceeded to assign us to our 
respective stations, giving us strict injunctions not 
to stir from thence on peril of our lives, or to fire 
at any other game. Each sportsman, in addition to 
his rifle and “‘couteau de chasse,” was supplied with 
a couple of short, stout boar-spears, and some, I 
noticed, carried in addition to this formidable arma- 
ment, the ever-handy revolver. The preliminary 
arrangements having been concluded, the beaters, 
with the dogs, were sent out on their important 
duty, which they performed with a vast deal of 
shouting and horn-blowing. These sounds became 
fainter and fainter as the men increased their dis- 
tance from the line of waiting sportsmen. 

It was tedious Work waiting, and I began to 
think, as the time passed, that there was but little 
game in this vaunted preserve. But, even as this 
thought passed through my mind, I heard a rust- 
ling in the thick cover with the sound of light hoof- 
beats in the short, crisp turf and rustling leaves, 
golden with the hues of autumn, and a noble-ant- 
lered buck, followed by two hinds with their fawns 
at their sides, bounded into the glade. As they 
espied me they stopped, as though carved in stone, 


listening with ears erect, and wide-opened, fright-. 


ened eyes, at the same time sniffing the tainted air. 
Then, as though actuated by a common impulse, 
the beautiful creatures bounded forward, and were 
lost in the recesses of the forest. It took all my 
self-command to refrain from shooting, but to do 
so would have spoiled all chance of a shot at a boar, 
not to speak of the abjurgations and maledictions 
of the whole party. 

Presently I heard a shot, then a regular fusillade, 
accompanied by loud shouts and the baying of 
hounds, and I surmised that a boar must have bit 
the dust. Again, all was silence. Still nothing 
came in my direction, and I laid my rifle on the 
ground, and, picking up a spear, was examining it 
and feeling the edge and point. Suddenly came 
more shots and shouts, and, like a flash, a magnifi- 
cent boar, his mane erect, and champing his tusks 
till the blood-stained froth flew in flecks all over his 
massive chest, dashed into view, closely followed 
by De M. and Hans, who were holding back the 
hounds. It was a critical moment while the boar 
stood at bay. To reach my rifle before the boar 
would be upon me was clearly impossible, and there 
was nothing for me to do but to stand my ground 
and await the onslaught of the enraged and fero- 
cious brute, rendered doubly savage by the wound 
in his chest. As he stood eyeing me with his small, 


blood-shot eyes, he seemed to become aware of an 
enemy in his rear, and, turning, he charged like a 
flash upon the unfortunate Hans, upsetting him 
and ripping one of his boots almost off, the impetus 
of his headlong charge carrying him beyond his in- 
tended victim. As he turned to complete his work, 
De M. fired, but his aim was unsteady, for the bul- 
let glanced off his shoulder, inflicting a flesh wound, 
but increasing his rage to a perfect frenzy. Catch- 
ing sight of me, the boar suddenly transferred his 
attention in my direction, and, with a series of fe- 
rocious grunts, he charged. 

“Stand steady, for your life!” yelled De M. 
“Don’t attempt to thrust; hold the spear steady, 
and he will run upon it.” 

I felt a shock, sparks flashed before my eyes, 
then a heavy blow, and after that all was darkness. 
When I recovered my senses Hans and De M. were 
forcing brandy down my throat, while the blood 
was pouring down my face from my nose, which had 
come in violent contact with a tree in my fall. Close 
beside me lay the dead body of the boar with my 
spear still sticking in his body, having transfixed 
the heart, while the short ash handle was shattered. 
In a short time I was on my feet and receiving the 
congratulations of my friends on my narrow escape. 





ted, ee ee Poughkeepsie News-Press 


To-day it is the accepted belief that India was the 
original home of chess, and that it was transplanted 
thence to Persia in the sixth century of our era. 
Firdusi, the Persian poet, tells, in his great epic, 
“Shah Nameh” (the Book of Kings), a curious 
story about the introduction of the game. There 
came one day to the king, Naushirawan, an envoy 
from his tributary, the King- of Hind, bearing 
among rich presents a handsome chessboard and 
the strangest letter ever sent to overlord, proposing 
a riddle to his almighty majesty, and insisting on a 
solution to it. Naushirawan was to set his wise men 
to discover, from the board and the pieces the prin- 
ciples of the game. If they succeeded, then the 
King of Hind would dutifully pay his tribute as 
heretofore. If they failed, then clearly, wisdom did 
not dwell with them, and he could no longer de- 
mean himself by paying tribute to the lord of such 
ignoramuses ; rather would he claim tribute himself. 
Naushirawan was sorely perplexed. He handled 
the pieces and examined the board; he tried to 
bribe the envoy to reveal the secret; at length he 
begged seven days’ grace. Then he summoned his 
wise men from far and near, and put to them the 
puzzle. They were as nonplussed as the Egyptian 
wise men were to interpret Pharoah’s dreams. They 
pulled long faces and consulted the stars; they 
wrangled and argued ; but all was in vain. At length 
a Joseph appeared in the person of the king’s coun- 
selor, who had hitherto held aloof in regard for his 
dignity, but who now promised that, given secrecy 
and seclusion, he would read this riddle. In a day 
and a night he returned from his study, and ex- 
pounded to the court the mysteries of the game of 
chess, to the king’s great joy, the envoy’s chagrin, 
and the salvation of the revenue. 
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Bicycling Abroad..............+4. Robert Luce .........0-sss00e Going Abroad 

The roads of Great Britain, France, and Switzer- 
land are vastly superior to the ordinary roads of 
the States, and a careful rider will seldom expose his 
wheel on them to a strain too severe for our lighter 
wheels, yet it is wiser to lessen the risk of a break- 
down by using a wheel of at least twenty-two 
pounds, stripped, and twenty-five or twenty-eight 
pounds reduces the risk still more. By the way, a 
“stripped” wheel is impracticable for foreign tour- 
ing. The luggage carrier and tool bag are, of 
course, imperative; every wheel must carry a lan- 
tern after dark in England, and I think everywhere 
‘on the Continent; and the law requires the bell, 
which must be sounded when passing vehicles or 
other bicycles; in France it is also prescribed that 
each wheel shall be provided with a plate bearing 
the name and address of the rightful owner, but a 
visiting card can be tied on for a plate. The brake 
question does not change any when you cross the 
Atlantic, save that some strength is added to the ar- 
gument of the brake-advocates that the boot sole 
wears out the tire faster than the brake, and in a 
country like Switzerland they can make a point of 
the fact that braking on long hills is much less 
fatiguing than back-pedaling. This objection would 
hardly hold on such a coast as that said to exist in 
the Hartz mountains in Germany, a coast twenty- 
seven miles long that can be ridden without touch- 
ing the feet to the pedals, yet the road is so fine 
and the slope so gentle that there is no danger of 
a spill. 





Indian Games of Chance...........6.e0000 New York Commercial Advertiser 


One of the most pronounced traits of Indian 
character is the love of play. The negro who shoots 
craps and whose whole soul is expressed in the 
formula, “Come seben” or “Come eleben,” is 
dominated by the same impulses which cause a 
Chinaman to spend his last coin in an attempt to 
solve the mysteries of fantan, and which make en- 
joyable to the Mexican the many hours he spends 
risking his little all on a turn of the cards in his fa- 
vorite game of monte. To greater extent than any 
of them the Indian is a natural gambler—that is, he 
craves the excitement of play without knowing that 
he does. 

The Indians have many games of chance, both 
aborginal and imported, and as among them no 
odium attaches to the practice of gambling oppor- 
tunities for play are limited only by ability to ac- 
quire some kind of valuable property to play for. 
Among the northwestern tribes the game most 
popular is played with plum stones or some equiva- 
lent used in the manner of dice. The other para- 
phernalia consists of a wooden bowl and _ forty 
counters, made of twigs, half of them colored red 
and the others black. The dice sometimes consist 
of pieces of deer horn instead of plum stones. 
These are three-fourths of an inch in diameter, one- 
third of an inch thick in the middle, but thinner at 
the edges, and eight in number. When the game 
is about to begin, the players seat themselves on the 
ground with the counters and the bowl containing 
the dice between them. The dice as well as the 
‘counters are colored or otherwise divided into two 


classes. The first player begins a chant, during 
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which bets are made. At a certain moment in the 
song deemed by the player especially propitious he 
strikes the bowl a sharp blow with his hand and the 
dice fly up. As they settle the result is watched with 
the keenest interest. The value of the throws is as 
follows: Four red and four white, a draw; five red 
and three white counts I; six red and two white 
counts 4, seven red and one white 20, eight red 
and no white 4o. The player takes from the ground 
a number of counters proportionate to the value of 
his throw, and the bowl is struck by the player's 
alternately until one of them has won all the 
counters. 

Another game of aborginal origin and still very 
popular among the Indians is a kind of native 
thimble rig, or “now you see it and now you don’t.” 
A number of persons participate, and one of them 
acts as musician, for the game is always accom- 
panied by a song ‘or chant. This is commonly 
known as the moccasin game, and among some 
tribes is played with four bullets or other hard sub- 
stances—one of which is marked to distinguish it 
from the others—and four moccasins. Among 
other tribes—the Navajoes of Arizona, for example 
—the moccasins are used with only one object, 
usuallya knife,and the game is there known as knife 
game. The players are paired off by couples, and 
take their places at each of the four corners of a 
blanket spread upon the ground. The winner of 
the toss leads and lays the moccasins on the blanket 
upside down about six inches apart and with the 
toes all pointing from him. With his left hand he 
lifts each moccasin in succession and places a bullet 
or the knife under it, making many pretenses of 
changing the bullets or removing the knife from 
one moccasin to another in order to deceive his op- 
ponents. The latter watch eagerly for some false 
move or clew which will indicate the whereabouts 
of the knife or marked bullet. During this byplay, 
which is often quite lengthy, the musician keeps up 
a continuous drumming as an accompaniment to 
his song, and in the latter all join, whether specta- 
tors or players. The object is to guess under which 
moccasin the “little joker” is hidden. When the 
marked bullet is hidden to the satisfaction of the 
player, he calls out “Ho!” in a high note, and the 
chant drops to a murmur, while all conversation 
ceases. Every eye is fixed intently on the mocca- 
sins as the player of the opposing side takes a stick 
in his hand and raises it over the moccasins, first 
over one, then over another. The interest becomes 
more and more intense as the play proceeds, while 
the song rises and falls as the excitement waxes and 
wanes, until finally a player places the stick under 
one of the moccasins and tosses it from the blanket. 


‘The winner takes the moccasins and marked object, 


the former holder takes his turn at guessing and 
the play proceeds as before. 

The Navajo has a much better chance for his 
money, through the reversal in position of the play- 
ers, than the average fakir who works the “three 
shells” on rural visitors is disposed to allow his vic- 
tims. It is difficult to lose a large amount in the 
Indian game, although it is often prolonged 
throughout the night, and nothing could be more 
picturesque than such a game in its native setting. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA* 





——There are found in both books of the Bible 
3,586,483 letters, and 773,693 words. 
In rural districts many people use no more 
than 200 words; the ordinary man can do very well 
with a vocabulary of 500 words. 
Some insects are in a state of maturity thirty 
minutes after birth. 
Shells, as they are known in the present day, 
were not used in the navy until the latter end of the 
eighteenth century. 
Some scientists assert that the purest air in 
cities is found about twenty-five feet above the 
street surface. 
A diamond in constant use for cutting cold 
glass lasts about three months, but if used to cut hot 
glass it would only last for one day. 
The Liverpool docks, one of the wonders of 
modern commerce, extend along the Mersey a dis- 
tance of six and a half miles. 
A pound of phosphorus is sufficient to tip 
1,000,000 matches. 
The most celebrated steeds of the civil war 
were Cincinnati, Traveler and Winchester, the fa- 
vorite chargers of Grant, Lee and Sheridan. 
In the towns of Chili most shops are open till 
midnight, and during the hot afternoons, when 
evervbody takes a siesta, they are locked up. 
Ninety reporters are employed in the gallery 
of the House of Commons. 
When a fish has lost any of its scales by a 
wound or abrasion they are never renewed. 
——There are 40,000 native pupils in the Sun- 
day schools of the Fiji Islands. 
The origin of the American navy dates from 
October 13, 1775, when Congress authorized ‘the 
equipment of two cruisers. 
Printing from wooden tablets is said to have 
been invented by the Chinese in the year 160 A. D. 
—— A British antiquarian has discovered that 
Shakespeare was of Welsh descent. 
A regularly organized system of relieving 
poverty has been in vogue in China for more than 
2,000 years. It is said that an organized system of 
charity prevailed among the Egyptians 2,500 years 
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Early man used to be able to wag his ears 
as an-indication of pleasure or to brush away flies 
from under his back hair, but as the muscles were 
not brought into continual use they became rudi- 
mentary. 

Bottles are now being made of paper under 
a German patent. They are for use particularly on 
shipboard, where heavy weather works havoc 
among glass receptacles. 

The ink plant of New Granada is a curiosity. 
The juice of it can be used as ink without any prep- 
aration. At first the writing is red, but after a few 
hours it changes to black. 

M. Victor, the French naturalist, says that a 
toad will live twenty-eight months completely em- 
bedded in plaster of paris poured on as a liquid, 
and then allowed to harden. 











* Compiled from Contemporaries. 





The cries of sea birds, especially sea gulls, 
are very valuable to sailors in misty weather. The 
birds cluster on the cliffs and coast, and their cries 
warn boatmen that they are near the land. 

In one of the Canary islands there is a tree 
of the laurel family that occasionally rains down in 
the early evening quite a copious shower of water 
drops from its tufted foliage. The water comes out 
through innumerable little pores situated at the 
edge of the leaves. 

In China to salute any one by taking off 
one’s hat is a deliberate insult. 

Since the birth of Christ 4,000,000,000 men 
have been slain in battle. 

It is claimed that at present the English 
language is spoken by 116,000,000 people. 

The shaw! of shawls belongs to the Duchess 
of Northumberland. The London Lady thus de- 
scribes the article: “It formerly belonged to Charles 
X. of France, and was manufactured entirely from 
the fur of Persian cats. Many thousands of cats’ 
skins were utilized, and the weaving occupying 
some years. The shawl measures eight feet 
square, but is so fine that it can be compressed into 
the space of a large coffee cup.” 

Shorthand is one of the arts that has never 
been lost. It is believed that it was practiced in 
Phoenicia before the Greek existed as a people, and 
possibly also at Babylon. One finds no trace of it 
in China or Japan, primarily because the first 
named country has always and the second until re- 
cently opposed all manner of labor and time-saving 
devices. 

The ancient Tarot packs were the earliest 
playing cards known to our forefathers. They con- 
sisted of seventy-two, seventy-seven or seventy- 
eight cards. These cards are still used in remote 
parts of Italy, France and Switzerland, and are 
made in Florence, the designs being handed down 
from generation to generation. 

It is computed that about 200,000 pedestrians 
and 20,000 vehicles cross London bridge every day. 
Each leaves behind a little shoe leather or a little 
iron—just a trifle. But when litter and dust are 
added to these minute losses the whole fills between 
three and four carts. The most surprising fact of 
all, however, is that the incessant traffic across the 
bridge reduces to powder about twenty-five cubic 
yards of granite every year. ‘ 
During Shakespeare’s and Milton’s time it 
was the custom for gentlemen to ride home from 
the theatre on horseback, hiring the horse, as we do 
a cab, at a stand. Naturally each one wished to 
have the best horse, and much confusion ensued, 
while some poor animals were never taken. A uni- 
versity carrier and the first keeper of a hackney 
stable at Cambridge, England, named Thomas (or 
Tobias) Hobson (1544-1631), conceived the plan of 
placing his horses in line and forcing his customers 
to take the one nearest the door of the theatre. It 
then became no longer a matter of personal selec- 
tion, but of “Hobson’s choice”—that is, “this or 
none.” Milton wrote two poems dedicated to 
Hobson. 
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The American FIAQ.......eeeceeceeeeccenceeseteneseees Joseph Rodman Drake Go, pretty birds, about her bower; 

When Freedom, from her mountain height, Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower; 
Unfurled her standard to the air, Ah, me! methinks I see her frown; 

She tore the azure robe of night, Ye pretty wantons, warble. 
And set the stars of glory there! 

She mingled with we glorious dyes Go, tell her through your chirping bills 

The milky baldric of the skies, As you by me are bidden, 

And striped its pure, celestial white To her is only known my love 

With streakings of the morning light, Which from the world is hidden. 

Then, from his mansion in the sun, Go, pretty birds, and tell her so, 

She called her eagle-bearer down, See that your notes strain not too low, 

And gave into his mighty hand For still methinks I see her frown; 

The symbol of her chosen land! Ye pretty wantons, warble. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 


Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, Go, tune your voices’ harmony, 


To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, And sing I am her lover; 

And see the lightning lances driven, Strain loud and sweet that every note 
When strive the warriors of the storm, With sweet content may move her. 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven— And she that hath the sweetest voice 
Child of the Sun! to thee ’tis given Tell her I will not change my choice; 
To guard the banner of the free, Yet still methinks I see her frown; 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

To ward away the battle-stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, Ah, fly! make haste! see, see, she falls 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, Into a pretty slumber; : 
The harbingers of victory! Sing round about her rosy" bed, 


That waking she may wonder, 
Say to her it is her lover true, 
That sendeth love to you, to you; 
And when you hear her kind reply, 

Return with pleasant warblings. 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 
And the long lines come gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 





Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn The Eve Before the Battle.........+..+++. Southern Orphan's Journal (1866) 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, “Sing us a song,” a soldier said, 

And, as his springing steps advance, As by the camp-fire lying; 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance! He watched the smoke-wreaths slowly curl 

And when the cannon-mouthings loud And the golden sunbeams dying. 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, “Come boys, a song, let us be gay; 

And gory sabers rise and fall There’s time enough for sorrow; 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, We lead the charge at early dawn, 

Then shall thy meteor glances glow, And may not sing tomorrow.” 


And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 


Then out upon the evening air 
That lovely messenger of death. 4 . 


There came sweet music ringing, 

In silvery cadence loud and clear 

And the veteran troops were singing; 
They sang the song of Home, Sweet Home 
And memory’s faithful fingers 

Turned back time’s page to long ago, 
Where recollection lingers. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 


Shall look at once to heaven and thee, They sang of home by the Rapidan, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly When rifle-pits were yawning, 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. But shot and shell were all forgot . 


As well as battle’s morning. 

That song recalled familiar scenes 
Brought back each gentle feeling; 

Down cheeks that battle ne’er could blanch 
Teardrops were slowly stealing. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given, e 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 


With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, They saw again their own loved homes; 
With Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? Received their mother’s blessing, 
Warm kisses thrilled upon their lips 
PR 64icneida s csivienreelccedemegeevneemecoteusd Thomas Heywood Dear ones were them caressing. 

Ye little birds that sit and sing Deem them not weak—they “led the charge” 
Amidst the shady valleys, Amid the cannon’s rattle; 

And see how Phyllis sweetly walks Yet tears bedewed each manly cheek 
Within her garden alleys; The eve before the battle. 
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(1863-’64.) The work of the army hos- 
pital visitor is indeed a trade, an art, requiring both 
experience and natural gifts, and the greatest judg- 
ment. A large number of the visitors to the hos- 
pitals do no good at all, while many do harm. The 
surgeons have great trouble from them. Some vis- 
itors go from curiosity—as to a show of animals. 
Others give the men improper things. Then there 
are always some poor fellows, in the crisis of sick- 
ness or wounds, that imperatively need perfect 
quiet—not to be talked to by strangers. Few realize 
that it is not the mere giving of gifts that does 
good; it is the proper adaptation. Nothing is of 
any avail among the soldiers except conscientious 
personal investigation of cases, each for itself; with 
sharp, critical faculties, but in the fullest spirit 
of human sympathy and boundless love. , 
To many of the wounded and sick, especially the 
youngsters, there is something in personal love, 
caresses, and the magnetic flood of sympathy and 
friendship, that does, in its way, more good than 
all the medicine in the world. I have spoken of 
my regular gifts of delicacies, money, tobacco, spe- 
cial articles of food, knick-knacks, etc., etc. But 
I steadily found more and more that I could help, 
and turn the balance in favor of cure, by the means 
here alluded to, in a curiously large proportion of 
cases. The American soldier is full of affection 
and the yearning for affection. And it comes won- 
derfully grateful to him to have this yearning grati- 
fied when he is laid up with painful wounds or ill- 
ness, far away from home, among strangers. Many 
will think this merely sentimentalism, but I know 
it is the most solid facts. I believe that even the 
moving around among the men, or through the 
ward, of a hearty, healthy, clean, strong, generous- 
souled person, man or woman, full of humanity and 
love, sending out invisible, constant currents there- 
of, does immense good to the sick and wounded 

As I write this, in May, 1863, the 
wounded have begun to arrive from Hooker’s com- 
mand, from bloody Chancellorsville. I was down 
among the first arrivals. The men in charge of 
them told me the bad cases were yet to come. If 
that is so, I pity them, for these are bad enough. 
You ought to see the scene of the wounded arriv- 
ing at the landing here, foot of Sixth street, at 
night. Two boat-loads came about half-past seven 
last night. A little after eight it rained, a long and 
violent shower. The poor, pale, helpless soldiers 
had been debarked, and lay around on the wharf 
and neighborhood, anywhere. The rain was, prob- 
ably, grateful to them; at any rate, they were ex- 
posed to it. The few torches lit up the spectacle. 
All around on the wharf, on the ground, out on 
side places, etc., the men were lying on blankets, 
old quilts, etc., with the bloody rags bound around 
their heads, arms, legs, etc. The attendants are 

* Selected from The Wound Dresser. A Series of Let- 
ters, written from the Hospitals in Washington, during the 
War of the Rebellion. By Walt Whitman. Small, May- 


nard & Co., Boston, publishers; cloth 12mo, $1.50. 


few, and at night few outsiders also—only a few 
hard-worked transportation men and drivers. (The 
wounded are getting to be common, and people 
grow callous.) The men, whatever their condition, 
lie there and patiently wait till their turn comes to 
be taken up. Near by the ambulances are now ar- 
riving in clusters, and one after another is called to 
back up and take its load. Extreme cases are sent 
off on stretchers. The men generally make little 
or no ado, whatever their sufferings—a few groans 
that cannot be repressed, and occasionally a scream 
of pain as they lift a man into the ambulance. . . 

As usual there are all sorts of wounds. Some 
of the men are fearfully burnt from the explosion 
of artillery caissons. One ward has a long row of 
officers, some with ugly hurts. Yesterday was per- 
haps worse than usual; amputations are going on; 
the attendants are dressing wounds. As you pass 
by you must be on your guard where you look. [| 
saw the other day a gentleman, a visitor, apparently 
from curiosity, in one of the wards, stop and turn 
a moment to look at an awful wound they were 
probing, etc. He turned pale, and in a moment 
more he had fainted away and fallen on the floor. 

I buy during the hot weather boxes of oranges 
from time to time, and distribute them among the 
men; also preserved peaches and other fruits; also 
lemons and sugar for lemonade. Tobacco is also 
much in demand. Large numbers of the men come 
up as usual, without a cent of money. Through 
the assistance of friends in Brooklyn and Boston 
I am again able to help many of those that fall in 
my way. It is only a small sum in each case, but 
it is much to them. As before, I go around daily 
and talk with the men, to cheer them up. — 

Saturday evening, Jan. 3, 1863. One 
young man was very much prostrated, and groan- 
ing with pain. I stopped and tried to comfort him. 
He was very sick. I found he had not had any 
medical attention since he was brought there. 
Among so many he had been overlooked, so I sent 
for the doctor, and he made an examination of him. 
The doctor behaved very well—seemed to be anx- 
ious to do right—said that the young man would 
recover; he had been brought pretty low with 
diarrhoea, and now had bronchitis, but not so seri- 
ous as to be dangerous. I talked to him some time 
—he seemed to have entirely given up, and lost 
heart—he had not a cent of money—not a friend 
or acquaintance. I gave him a little 
change I had—he said he would like to buy a drink 
of milk when the woman came through with milk. 
Trifling as this was, he was overcome and began 
to cry. Then there were many, many others. I: 
mention the one as a specimen. a 

WasHINGTON, Wednesday forenoon, May 13, 
1863.—I am late with my letter this week—my 
poor, poor boys occupy my time very much—I go 
every day, and sometimes nights. I believe I men- 
tioned a young man in Ward F, Armory Square, 
with a bad wound in the leg, very agonizing—had 
to have it propped up,and an attendant all the while 
dripping water on night and day. I was in hopes 
































at one time he would get through with it, but a 
few days ago he took a sudden bad turn and died 
about three o’clock the same afternoon—it was hor- 
rible. He was of good family—handsome, intelli- 
gent man, about twenty-six, married. His name 
was’ John Elliot, of Cumberland Valley, Bedford 
County, Pa. Belonged to Second Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. The surgeons put off amputating the leg; 
he was so exhausted ; but at last it was imperatively 
necessary to amputate. Mother, I am shocked to 
tell you that he never came alive off the amputating 
table. He died under the operation. It was what 
I had dreaded and anticipated. Poor young man! 
he suffered much, very, very much, for many days, 
and bore it so patiently, so that it was a release to 
him. Mother, such things are awful! Not a soul 
here he knew or cared about, except me—yet the 
surgeons and nurses were good to him. I think 
all was done for him that could be—there was no 
help but take off the leg; he was under chloroform. 
They tried their best to bring him to—three long 
hours were spent, a strong smelling bottle held un- 
der his nostrils, with other means, three hours! 
Mother, how contemptible all the usual little 
worldly prides and vanities, and striving after ap- 
pearances, seem in the midst of such scenes as 
these—such tragedies of soul and body. To see 
such things and not be able to help them is awful— 
I feel almost ashamed of being so well and 
whole. ‘ ' 
WASHINGTON, June 30, 1863. The Reb 
cavalry come quite near us, dash in and steal wagon 
trains, etc.; it would be funny if they should come 
some night to the President’s country house (Sol- 
diers’ Home), where he goes out to sleep every 
night. It is in the same direction as their saucy 
raid last Sunday. Mr. Lincoln passes here (Four- 
teenth street) every evening on his way out. I no- 
ticed him last evening about half-past six— 
he was in his barouche, two horses, guarded by 
about thirty cavalry. The barouche comes first 
under a slow trot, driven by one man in the box, 
no servant or footman beside ; the cavalry all follow 
closely after with a lieutenant at their head. I had 
a good view of the President last evening. He 
looks more careworn even than usual, his face with 
deep-cut lines, seams, and his complexion gray 
through very dark skin—a curious looking man, 
very sad. I said to a lady who was looking with 
me, “Who can see that man without losing all wish 
to be sharp upon him personally?” The lady as- 
sented, although she is almost vindictive on the 
course of the administration (thinks it wants nerve, 
etc—the usual complaint). The equipage is 
rather shabby, horses indeed almost what my 
friends the Broadway drivers would call old plugs. 
The President dresses in plain black clothes, cylin- 
der hat—he was alone yesterday. As he came up, 
he first drove over to the house of the Secretary of 
War, on K stret, about 300 feet from here; sat in 
his carriage while Stanton came out and had a fif- 
teen minutes’ interview with him (I can see from 
my window), and then wheeled around the corner 
and up Fourteenth street, the cavalry after him. I 
really think it would be safer for him just now to 
stop at the White House, but I expect he is too 
proud to abandon the former custom. Then about 
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an hour after we had a large cavalry regiment pass, 
with blankets, arms, etc., on the war march over 
the same track. The regiment was very full, over a 
thousand — indeed, thirteen or fourteen hundred. 
It was an old regiment, -veterans, old fighters, 
young as they were. They were preceded by a 
fine mounted band of sixteen (about ten bugles, the 
rest cymbals and drums). I tell you, mother, it 
made everything ring—made my heart leap. They 
played with a will. Then the accompaniment: the 
sabers rattled on a thousand men’s sides—they had 
pistols, their heels were spurred—handsome Ameri- 
can young men (I make no account of any other) ; 
rude uniforms, well worn, but good cattle, pranc- 
ing—all good riders, full of the devil; nobody 
shaved, very sunburnt. The regimental officers 
(splendidly mounted, but just as roughly dressed 
as the men) came immediately after the band, then 
company after company, with each its officers at its 
head—the tramps of so many horses (there is a 
good, hard turnpike)—then a long train of men 
which led horses, mounted negroes, and a long, 
long string of baggage wagons, each with four 
horses, and then a strong rear guard. I tell you it 
had the look of real war—noble looking fellows; a 
man feels so proud on a good horse, and armed. 
They are off toward the region of Lee’s (supposed) 
rendezvous, toward Susquehannah, for the great 
anticipated battle. Alas! how many of these 
healthy, handsome, rollicking young men will lie 
cold in death before the apples ripen in the orchard. 

WASHINGTON, April 10, 1864. Mother, 
you don’t know what a feeling a man gets after be- 
ing in the active sights and influences of the camp, 
the army, the wounded, etc. He gets to have a 
deep feeling he never experienced before—the flag, 
the tune of Yankee Doodle, and similar things, pro- 
duce an effect on a fellow never such before. I have 
seen some bring tears on the men’s cheeks, and 
others turn pale, under such circumstances. I 
have a little flag; it belonged to one of our cavalry 
regiments, presented to me by one of the wounded. 
It was taken by the Secesh in a cavalry fight, and 
rescued by our men in a bloody little skirmish. It 
cost three men’s lives, just to get one little flag, 
four by three. Our men rescued it, and tore it 
from the breast of a dead rebel—all that just for 
the name of getting their little banner back again. 
The man that got it was very badly wounded, and 
they let him keep it. I was with him a good deal. - 
He wanted to give me something, he said, he didn’t 
expect to live, so he gave me the little banner as 
a keepsake. I mention this, mother, to show you 
a specimen of the feeling. There isn’t a regiment, 
cavalry or infantry, that wouldn’t do the same on 
occasion. ; 

WASHINGTON, Monday forenoon, May 23, ’64. 
; Sometimes I think that should it come, 
when it must be, to fall in battle, one’s anguish over 
a son or brother killed would be tempered with 
much to take the edge off. It would be a noble 
and manly death, and in the best cause. Then one 
finds, as I have the past year, that our feelings and 
imaginations make a thousand times too much of 
the whole matter. Of the many I have seen die, or 
know of, the past year, I have not seen or heard of 
one who met death with any terror. 





OVER THE 


Two Models of Repartee—A certain French 
king, seeing at court a man said to be very like 
him, blurted out, “You are very like our family; is 
it possible that your mother was much at court?” 
“No, sire,” said the man, “but my father was.” 

The Prince Regent, being in Portsmouth one 
day, and seeing Jack Towers across the street, 
shouted out in his royal way, “Hulloa, Towers, I 
hear you are the greatest blackguard in Ports- 
mouth!” Towers replied, with a low bow, “I hope 
your Royal Highness has not come here to take 
away my character.” 


Where Was the Squint?—An illustration of the 
ridiculous and annoying way in which a church 
choir will sometimes run together the words of a 
hymn is afforded by the remark of a small boy in 
one of the front pews of a large and fashionable 
church. The hymn beginning, “The consecrated 
cross I’d bear” had just been sung, and in the mo- 
mentary quiet which followed the small boy turned 
to his father and asked in an earnest whisper: “I 
say, pa, where do they keep the consecrated cross- 
eyed bear?” 


An Absentee—Having missed one of his stu- 
dents from the kirk school for several Sundays, a 
Scotch minister said to one of her relatives: “I 
haena seen yeer cousin Bell at the class for a long 
while. Ye ken it’s her duty tae attend the schule. 
Whaur has she gaen?” “I canna very weel tell ye 
that, meenister,”” was the cautious reply, “but she’s 
deed.” 





A Lesson in Patience——When the eminent bot- 
anist, Professor Aitman, of Glasgow, was a small 
boy he had the present of a silver bit, where- 
upon his mother was so worried with questions as 
to what he should do with it that she exclaimed, 
“Really, you had better go to Thomas Elliot’s (a 
well-known pharmacist), and buy sixpence worth 
of patience.” 

Down the street marched the lad and demanded 
of the chemist: “Mr. Elliot, please give me six- 
pence worth of patience.” 

Mr. Elliot, taking in the situation at a glance, 
said: “Certainly, my boy, there’s a chair. Just sit 
down and wait till you get it.” 

Professor Aitman’s endeavor to purchase pa- 
tience was a great success. It has never been for- 
gotten by either himself or his friends. 


Why He Quit—A Swede, who was one of a 
gang of men employed in a large planing mill in 
a Northwestern town, went one day to the manager 
of the mill and remarked that he thought Johnson, 
the foreman, had quit. 

“What!” said the manager, “Johnson quit? Why, 
man, he has been in our employ for twenty years.” 

“Well, I tank he quit,” said the Swede. 

“He has never complained,” said the manager, 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
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“and besides he was the best paid man in the mill. 


Why should he quit? Has he a better job?” 

“T tank he quit,” repeated the Swede, doggedly. 
Then, motioning to the manager to follow him, he 
led the way to a place in the boom from which the 
logs had been removed. The water was clear and 
deep, and on the bottom of the river lay the body 
of Johnson, the foreman. 

“There,” said the Swede, triumphantly, pointing 
to the drowned form. “You tank Johnson he quit?” 


Value of a Sermon.—**The man who said, ‘ ’Tis 
the unexpected that always happens,’ was a 
preacher, [’ll guarantee,” said a clerical member of 
the Lunch Club to a writer in the Chicago Interior. 
“At my time of life ' ought not to be stunned by 
anything, but after service a good woman of my 
flock did manage to take my breath away. I was 
preaching about the Father’s tender wisdom in car- 
ing for us all,” he said. “I illustrated by saying that 
the Father knows which of us grows best in sun- 
light and which of us must have shade. ‘You 
know you plant roses in the sunshine,’ I said, ‘and 
heliotrope and geraniums; but if you want your 
fuchsias to grow they must be kept in a shady 
nook.’ After the sermon, which I hoped would be 
a comforting one, a woman came up to me, her face 
glowing with pleasure that was evidently deep and 
true. “Oh, Dr. , | am so grateful for that 
sermon,’ she said, clasping my hand and shaking it 
warmly. My heart glowed for a moment, while | 
wondered what tender place in her heart and life I 
had touched. Only for a moment, though. ‘Yes,’ 
she went on, fervently, ‘I never knew before what 
was the matter with my fuchsias.’ ” 

Even With Her Cross-Examiner.—‘ Now,” said 
the lawyer who was conducting the cross-examina- 
tion, “will you please state how and where you first 
met this man?” 

“T think,” said the lady with the sharp nose, 
“that it was , 

“Never mind what you think,” interrupted the 
lawyer. “We want facts here. We don’t care what 
you think, and we haven’t any time to waste in list- 
ening to what you think. Now, please tell su where 
and when it was that you first met this man.” 

The witness made no reply. 

“Come, come,” urged the lawyer, “I demand an 
answer to my question.” 

Still no response from the witness. 

“Your Honor,” said the lawyer, turning to the 
Court, “I think I am entitled to an answer to the 
question I have put.” 

“The witness will please answer the question,” 
said the Court, in impressive tones. 

“Can’t,” said the lady. 

“Why not?” 

“The Court doesn’t care to hear what I think, 
does it?” 

“No.” 

“Then there’s no use questioning me any 
further. I am not a lawyer. I can’t talk without 
thinking.” So they called the next witness. 
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WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





-——Browne—There is no time in life when 
woman doesn’t get in more talk than man. Towne 
—Oh, yes, there is. Browne—I’d like to know 
when. —Towne—During the marriage ceremony. 
First Combatant — !—!—!—! etc. By- 
stander—Why don’t yer answer ‘im back? Second 
Combatant—’Ow can I? ’E’s used all the best 
words ! 





“T offered that lady $500 for her interest in 
the property, and she refused to consider the prop- 
osition.” “I offered her $499.99, and she jumped at 
ag 





“What you want,” said the doctor, “‘is life, 
variety, amusement. What’s your business?” 
“Editor of a daily newspaper funny sheet,” replied 
the patient, with a hollow, careworn sigh. 
——tThe mysteries of palmistry 
I cannot understand; 
Yet when a man and maiden shy 
Go driving ’neath the summer sky, 
I then foretell a marriage by 
The lines within her hand. 
“Well, they have invented noiseless cannon 
and noiseless powder.” “Yes; but science has 
never invented a noiseless small boy.” 
Milkman—You must be a very immoral 
man, sir, or you’d never kick about the milk I serve. 
Customer—What’s that? Milkman—Aren’t we 
taught that to the pure all things are pure? 
“Well, Mattie, if you haven’t a red, white 
and blue band on your hat!” “Why not? I guess 
the patriotic sailors are not all in the navy.” 
“Ah, ha!” exclaimed the great discoverer, 
joyfully, “at last I have found the missing link.” 
And, crawling from under his bed he proceeded to 
put the small gold affair in his clean cuff. 
——A man should be industr’ous, 
But it beats de mischief how 
Much easier ’tis ter foller 
A puscession dan a plow. 
She—The fact that I am a widow doesn’t 
make any difference, does it? He—Yes; I wouldn’t 
marry you if your husband was living. 
“T say, waiter, this salmon cutlet is not half 
so good as the one I had here last week.” “Can’t 
see why, sir. It’s off the same fish.” 
May—Oh, Harry, they have the most beau- 
tiful little lockets at Stiffney’s, with shamrocks set 
in them. Harry—Yes, May; but wouldn’t you 
rather wait a little while and get one with a real 


stone? 


























Would-be Writer—What do you consider 
the most important qualification for a beginner in 
literature? Old Hand—A small appetite. 

“At last I have discovered it,” grinned the 
young man at the theatre, before his best girl had 
yet had time to remove her hat. “You see before 
you an airship.” “Pardon me, but I see nothing of 
the kind.” “Then look at the stage. It has wings 
and flies!” 

She—What sweet satisfaction it is to have a 
friend you can trust. He—And, oh, what a con- 
venience it is to have a friend who will trust you. 











*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


“Say, I’ve an offer to go to work for an 
Albany wholesale house. What would you do if 
you were in my shoes?” After a careful inspection 
“J think I would black ’em.” 

Hoax—Who is that sanctimonious looking 
woman? Joax—She’s president of the S. P. D. N. 
T. M. of Boston. “What’s that?” “Society to 
Prevent the Display of Naked Turkeys in Market.” 
Boston Lady—If you will split that pile of 
wood I will give you a sandwich. Tramp—Madam, 
I never split things—not even infinitives. Boston 
Lady—Oh, you lovely man! Come in and have 
tea with me. 

A Chinese gentleman always sends a pair of 
geese to the lady of his choice. Among enlightened 
nations the man goes himself. It is a matter of 
number, it will be observed. 

“The place was robbed last night.” “Indeed! 
What was taken?” “Nearly everything; in fact, the 
only thing not disturbed was the watchman.” 

Old Lady (to young man who has politely 
escorted her across the street)—Many thanks for 
your kindness. Allow me to present you with a 
pass to see the opera. I’m the leader of the chorus. 
“That youngest boy of yours does not seem 
to be a credit to you,” said the white man to Uncle 
Mose. “No, sah,” said Uncle Mose. “He is de 
wustest chile I has. He is mighty bad. He’s de 
white sheep of de fam’ly, sah.” 

Clara—I don’t think Grace cares very much 
for her husband. Jessie—Why? Clara—Well, he 
was detained at his office until eight o’clock one 
evening last week, and it never occurred to her 
that he might be killed, or something! 

“How did Spudkins get his appointment as 
brigadier-general? I never knew that he was con- 
nected with the army.” “Oh, yes; by marriage. His 
brother-in-law is a United States Senator.” 
“Uncle, what breed of chickens is the best?” 
“Well, sah, de white ones is de easiest found, and 
de dahk ones is de easiest hid arter yo’ gets ’em.” 
Jones—There’s no telling what a day may 
bring forth. Brown—That’s so! A fellow may be 
rich to-day and married to-morrow. 

“Let me kiss your Dewey lips,” urged the 
youth in the parlor. “Young man,” roared a voice 
from above, “the bombardment will open as soon 
as I can get downstairs.” Then the hapless young- 
ster organized himself into a flying squadron and 
made a fleet disappearance. 

Some people who have made their own beds 
are more inclined to lie about them than on them. 
Wife—By the way, Clive, I had a letter from 
my banker while you were away. He said I had 
overdrawn my account. Husband—Yes, dear; and 
what did you do? Wife—I told him not to be so 
rude again; and sent him a check for the amount! 
Farmer Hornbeak—You know old Zeb 
Flint hain’t had no faith in banks an’ has been 
keepin’ his money in a teapot in the barn where he 
could go an’ gloat over it whenever he felt like it? 
Mrs. Hornbeck—Well, what has happened, Ezry? 
Farmer Hornbeck (dryly)—Wa-al, Zeb hain’t got 
no faith in barns now. 
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Survival of Old World Superstitions........... New Orleans Times-Democrat 

Although much has been written in this country 
about the Evil Eye and other analogous supersti- 
tions of the Old World, yet few people have any 
idea here of the extent to which these beliefs in the 
supernatural play a part in the political and admin- 
istrative affairs of Europe. An impression prevails 
that it is only nervous women, young children and 
feeble-minded men whose intelligence has been 
warped by religious extravagance who are at all in- 
fluenced by what sober-minded Americans would 
be tempted to style mere fairy tales. But this is 
not the case, and it is precisely among the self- 
styled free thinkers and atheists that are to be found 
those who are the most prone to defer to the re- 
quirements and demands of this or that popular 
belief. 

Incredible though it may appear to our readers, 
the recent cabinet crisis at Rome which perturbed 
the whole of Europe, sending down the funds sev- 
eral points on the Stock Exchange of every capital 
in Europe, was entirely due to the belief on the part 
of the majority of the national legislature in the 
possession of the evil eye by one of their members, 
a deputy of the name of the Marquis Maurigi, who 
represents Caserta at Monte Citerio. It is neces- 
sary to insist upon this, since on no other account 
is it possible to explain the recent upset of the min- 
isterial apple cart in the Eternal City. The marquis 
proposed certain minor changes in the present sys- 
tem of military promotions. So frightened were 
his fellow-deputies of incurring his displeasure, or, 
to speak more correctly, the baneful effects of his 
evil eye, that the vast majority of them, forgetiul 
of their obligations to the cabinet, voted in favor 
of his motion, and against the Minister of War, 
who, in consequence thereof, resigned, and refused 
to continue in office on the ground that he had no 
desire to incur the disastrous effects of falling foul 
of a “jettatore.” 

Lest I should be charged with romancing by 
those who hesitate to believe that the destinies of 
one of the great powers of Europe can be swayed 
by what people in the United States would be 
tempted to regard as a childish superstition, I 
would merely draw attention to the speech deliv- 
ered in the Chamber of Deputies immediately after 
the announcement of the resignation of the Minis- 
ter of War by the Radical Deputy, Antonio di 
Laurenzana. He had occasion to address the house 
in connection with a piece of despotism of which 
the Prefect of Caserta, the constituency represented 
in parliament by the “jettatore,” Maurigi, had ren- 
dered himself guilty. “I had hoped,” exclaimed 
Laurenzana, “that the malignant influence derived 
from supernatural sources by Marchese Maurigi 
might have served to nullify the essentially human 
and terrestrial malignant influence of his fellow- 
townsman, the Prefect of Caserta. But my expec- 
tations have not been realized. The two malignant 
influences in question, instead of counteracting one 
another, have combined, and have served to over- 
throw the government. A pest upon these malig- 


nant influences which are exercised to the detriment 
of our country.” 

As he uttered these words a small minority of the 
deputies present burst into sarcastic laughter. But 
at least three-quarters of them arose from their 
seats with looks of horror and terror on their 
blanched faces, and rushed helter-skelter from the 
chamber, pointing as they ran either their crooked 
finger or else peculiarly-shaped charms of coral, 
ivory or gold against Signor Maurigi for the pur- 
pose of averting the effects of his evil eye. It was 
a ridiculous scene in one way, and yet there was an 
element of sadness about it, which served to hush 
the voice of the scoffer. For it was pitiful to think 
that the national destinies of a great nation such 
as Italy could depend upon the belief in so childish 
and idle a superstition. The most remarkable feat- 
ure about the flight from the chamber was the fact 
that it was headed precisely by those politicians 
and statesmen who affect to believe in the exist- 
ence of either God nor of the devil, and who lose 
no occasion of deriding everything pertaining to 
Christianity as foolish fairy tales, suited only for 
the intelligence of old women and children. And 
in this connection I may state, although ex-Premier 
Crispi towers head and shoulders above every 
other Italian in statecraft, in intellect, in mental 
vigor, and in breadth of mind; and in spite of the 
fact that he ranks in the opinion of the outer world 
on the,same plane as Prince Bismarck, Mr. Glad- 
stone and the late Sefor Canovas, yet there is no 
one in the dominion of King Humbert who is a 
more fervent believer in the power of the malignant 
influence of the evil eye, for the purpose of shield- 
ing himself against which he invariably carries 
about him, attached to his watch chain, a peculiarly 
shaped red coral charm, which he does not hesitate 
to point at any one whom he believes to be-a 
“jettatore.” 

When, after the attempt made upon the life of 
King Humbert by the Anarchist Acciarito about 
a year ago, the Chamber of Deputies repaired in a 
body to the Quirinal Palace for the purpose of of- 
fering to the monarch congratulations on his escape 
from death, carriages were placed at the disposal 
of the members for the purpose. In each one of 
them there were four, five and even six legislators 
piled one on top of the other. One landau alone, 
and a roomy one at that, had a solitary occupant, 
who was shunned by all his colleagues. It was this 
same Marquis Maurigi, of whom the most extraor- 
dinary stories are current in Rome. Thus they tell 
there of his making his appearance one evening in 
the cardroom of the Hunt Club, whereupon one of 
the players immediately lost $10,000, which was all 
he possessed in the world, while the winner, at the 
same moment, fell backward from his chair to the 
ground, fracturing his spine, while a third let drop 
a jeweled cigar holder, worth thousands of dollars, 
which broke to pieces on the ground. On another 
occasion, when he appeared at the races, the fa- 
vorite, belonging to the well-known sportsman, 
Olivetti, sustained on the spot so serious an injury 














that it had to be killed at once. Small wonder, 
then, that people when they meet this dark-bearded, 
dark-eyed nobleman on the Pincio, in the gardens 
of the Villa Borghese, or even at the state balls of 
the Quirinal, point their fore and small finger at 
him, either openly or covertly, while spitting thrice 
on the ground in the hope of averting the baneful 
effect of his eye. 

Nor need it be imagined that this belief is con- 
fined to Italy. It prevails in France, Spain, and 
even in such northern countries as Great Britain 
and Scandinavia. In Great Britain, for instance, 
there is an illustrious personage who is credited 
with the possession of the evil eye in consequence 
of the misfortunes of one kind and another that 
seem to overtake all those whom he has distin- 
guished by his intimacy, few of those belonging to 
what is known as his “circle” having escaped finan- 
cial or social ruin, or else domestic misfortune. Of- 
fenbach, the celebrated composer, was renowned 
from one end of Europe to the other as a “jetta- 
tore,” and so, too, was the late Pope Pius IX., the 
annual requiem services in honor of whose death 
are shunned by Roman prelates and patricians 
alike, owing to the fact that they are almost in- 
variably followed by either death or some great 
misfortune overtaking at least one, and sometimes 
more, of the dignitaries who have been in atten- 
dance at the ceremony. 

Vampires are popularly believed to be the souls 
of the dead, which quit the buried body by night 
to suck the blood of living persons, and it will be 
found, as a rule, that vampires are supposed to 
spring from the bodies of those who during their 
life have borne the reputation of possessing the 
evil eye. But any one may become a vampire after 
death if an animal, especially a cat, leaps over his 
corpse. The origin of this belief as well as that 
in the existence of the wehrwolf, is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that there have been in the past, and 
are still to-day, unfortunate creatures whose in- 
sanity takes the form of cannibalism, and whose af- 
fliction is known by the name of lycanthropy. 





The Turkey Foot Mascot..........- A New Charm........0045 New York Herald 


The rabbit’s foot is not in the race any longer 
asa charm. What has caused the downfall of bun- 
nie’s hind foot as a protection against all evil and 
an assurance of perpetual good luck for its happy 
possessor is rather a puzzling question and one 
which the fair sex and the advocates of the new fad 
would find it hard to explain. Perhaps the late 
Presidential campaign may have had something to 
do with it. Every one knew that the silver candi- 
date was presented with a rabbit’s foot immediately 
upon receiving his nomination, and that the mascot 
complied with all the requirements of the case, for 
it was “the left hind foot of a molly cottontail, that 
had been killed in the full of the moon, at twelve 
o’clock at night in a graveyard, by a red-headed 
nigger.” 

Well, the rabbit having enjoyed so great and so 
long a run of popularity, in the natural course of 
events, the time has come for him to step down and 
out. He has done so, and his place has been taken 
by one of the kings of the farmyard—the lordly 
turkey. 
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Fashion decrees that in order to be lucky one 
must wear in some manner or possess in some 
shape or other a turkey’s claw. 

This fad is so new that it has hardly reached the 
counters yet, except in one or two shops which 
pride themselves upon bringing out all the most ex- 
clusive novelties. Of course, it will eventually be- 
come as common as the craze for rabbits’ feet, but 
to-day it is a very difficult thing to find a turkey’s 
claw prepared in the proper style for a charm 
against bad luck. 

The most popular style at present is the natural 
claw, properly treated by a taxidermist, its shank 
covered by a silver or gold cap, set with an ame- 
thyst, turquoise, or the new green stone, which re- 
sembles an emerald. The tip of the nail is cov- 
ered with a gold or silver cap, with a fine chain to 
match the cap from the shank to what one might 
call the wrist of the claw, and a pretty scarlet rib- 
bon bow with long ends tied just below the shank. 

These new mascots are so arranged that they 
can be hung up as ornaments, or used as paper 
weights or table ornaments. In one case I saw one 
profusely bejeweled, which was int«nded for a cabi- 
net. As dress ornaments they are, so far, but little 
used, though I was told they were being fashioned 
into clasps for fastening golf capes at the neck. 

I asked an old colored man if he had ever heard 
of the turkey’s claw as being an unlucky or lucky 
charm. : 

“Why, yes,” he replied. “Down South, where I 
come from, it is better and luckier to steal your 
Thanksgivin’ or Christmas turkey. I don’t hold 
with the fashion of stealing anything, but if you can 
only steal your turkey for the holiday dinner you 
will have good luck all the rest of the year. In the 
old days the ‘massa’ would put away a lot of tur- 
keys, and the darkies would go in the night, just 
at twelve o’clock, and steal the birds.” 

“But what about the claw? What good luck 
does that bring?” 

“Why, bless your heart, don’t you know that the 
turkey’s foot is an awfully lucky thing? You must 
take the claw after you have cleaned your turkey— 
a stolen one, mind you—dip it in salt, bury it, you 
better say, in a dish of salt for a whole week, and 
let it lie there, so that all the bits of flesh which 
stick to it are cleaned away, and your foot is just 
as sweet asanut. Then you take it out and scrape 
it and clean it and polish it, until it just shines like 
a piece of stone. Then you put it up over your 
door, and no bad luck, sickness or anything can 
come in during the year.” 

“Will it keep out death?” 

“No, ma’am; it will not. Don’t you know some- 
times death is the biggest piece of good luck that 
can happen to you?” 

“But do you know why the turkey’s foot is 
lucky?” 

“T never heard but one reason, and that was that 
after the devil had tempted Eve and was crawling 
away after getting her to eat the apple, he came 
across the turkey’s path and the turkey lifted up his 
right foot and struck at his head. The blow was 
so hard that the devil was stunned for a moment. 
And that is the reason of the turkey’s right foot 
being lucky against bad fortune.” 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


The trustees of the fund for the Lowell Memorial 
Park state that the necessary amount for their pur- 
pose has been subscribed. This completes success- 
fully the effort that has been making for the past 
year or more by the friends of the late James Rus- 
sell Lowell to purchase a tract of Elmwood, :and 
preserve it as a park in memory of the poet. The 
lot to be purchased comprises 140,000 square feet 
of land in the rear of the Lowell homestead in 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. Coventry Patmore is writing a biography 
of her late husband. 

James Whitcomb Riley was once a sign painter 
in Anderson, Ind., and was known as “Bill” Riley. 
There are still many signs in that town that bear 
the poet’s signature. 

Mr. John Morley states that the rumor that he 
has joined the Roman Catholic Church is abso- 
lutely without foundation. 

Helene Vaccaresco, the one-time favorite maid 
of honor of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, 
has just finished a play in three acts, entitled 
Catherine Sforza. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin’s Life of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson will probably appear during the coming 
autumn. 

Auguste Strindberg, the Swedish novelist, is to 
publish in the Mercure de France, French trans- 
lations of three of his works— Halfsbandet,” “In- 
ferno” and ‘“Margit—La Femme du _ Chevalier 
Beugt.” 

Maarten Maartens has been making a lengthy 
trip through Egypt and Palestine, where, it is said, 
he has been collecting material for the new story 
upon which he is now at work. 

Sienkiewicz is now at work upon a new romance, 
which is to appear as The Knights of the Cross. 

George Gissing, who will reside permanently in 
Worcestershire, is writing a book on the cities of 
Magna Grecia, using the material that he collected 
on his recent travels in Italy. 

The announcement comes from Boston that Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. have purchased the entire pub- 
lishing business of Roberts Brothers, with the ex- 
ception of their editions of Balzac and Moliere. 

There has been acquired for the British Museum 
reading room a fac-simile of the original manu- 
script of Bret Harte’s poem, The Heathen Chinee, 
which first appeared in the Overland Monthly of 
San Francisco in September, 1870. 

An interesting English item is the announcement 
of an edition of David Copperfield, for which Phil 
May has made thirty-six full-page illustrations, 
which will be published in October, at $1.50. 

E. Hough, of Forest and Stream, Chicago, from 
whose interesting book The Story of the Cowboy, 
a reading was given in these pages in November, 
1897, is at work on two novels of life in the West 
during the early cattle days, one of them being con- 
tinued down to the agriculture or “boom” era, and 
the other will deal with the Far Southwest in very 
early times, before the Mexican war. 

“We have all lost an intimate, if not an old, friend 
in Mr. T. R. Lamont, associate of the Royal Water- 





Color Society, who died early in May of pneumonia 
in London,” says Harper’s Weekly. “Readers who 
do not recognize his name will understand when 
they learn that he was the original of The Laird in 
Trilby. He and Du Maurier were fellow-students 
of art. He was born sixty-five years ago, the son 
of a banker of Greencock, and as an artist worked 
chiefly with water-colors, though he also did much 
as an illustrator of books, and in black and white 
for the magazines. So we know now what became 
of Little Billee and The Laird, and there is only 
Taffy left. 

The Literary World says that Count Leo Tol- 
stoi will be seventy years old August 28, Russian 
style, and though he has requested not to be “made 
a note of,” his friends and admirers do not propose 
to let the day go by unobserved. What some of 
them do propose is a collection of original articles 
by writers of all countries treating exclusively of 
him and his works. 

E. W. Silsbee, of Massachusetts, who purchased 
the interesting memento for this express purpose, 
formally presented to the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford the guitar Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Williams, wife of Lieutenant Will- 
iams. Lieutenant Williams was drowned with the 
poet off Viareggio, on the Mediterranean, on July 
8, 1822. This guitar was the subject of Shelley’s 
beautiful poem, entitled To a Lady With a Guitar. 

When John A. Logan, Jr., brought out his book, 
In Joyful Russia, through D. Appleton & Co., 
about a year ago, a copy was dispatched, with the 
author’s compliments. to Alexandra, Czarina of 
Russia. Mr. Logan, who is now an officer in the 
volunteer army, recently received through the Rus- 
sian Legation in Washington a message from her 
Imperial Majesty, thanking him for the gift and 
making suggestions on several points in the book. 

Georg Ebers, the well-known Egyptologist, 
whose historical and antiquarian novels have been 
widely read in the United States, is lying very seri- 
ously ill at his country home at Tutzing, on the 
Staarberger Lake, Germany. His latest novel, 
Arachne, has just been published in this country by 
the Appletons. 

A. T. Quiller-Couch, the Cornish novelist and es- 
sayist, has great difficulty in persuading people that 
his name is pronounced “Cooch,” and says that, 
though he never invented the pronounciation, he 
can only prevail on a few friends (outside of Corn- 
wall) to believe in it. The poet Cowper, who called 
himself Cooper, had a similar difficulty. “Couch” 
(Cooch), by the way, has nothing to do with repose. 
It is a Celtic name and signifies “red.” ; 

A volume of verse in the form of madrigals, in 
honor of the queen, after the Elizabethan mode, is 
being made up by Austin Dobson, A. C. Benson, 
Robert Bridges, Mr. Gosse and the Poet Laureate. 
The music to the verses will be composed by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Sir Walter Parratt, Professor 
Villiers Stanford, Sir Hubert Parry and others. 

A melodrama, based upon the story of the Drey- 
fus case, is very shortly to be seen in Paris. It will 
be entitled “Erreur Judiciaire,” and will embody 























more or less authentic incidents of which the Ger- 
man and Italian military attachés in Paris are sup- 
posed to be cognizant. Admission to the perfor- 
mances of this play will be by invitation only. 

Miss Gertrude Hall has translated the French 
play “Cyrano de Bergerac,”’ by Edmond Rostrand, 
for Richard Mansfield, who will perform the play 
in New York this fall. In England Sir Henry Irv- 
ing will give the play, and the text will be pub- 
lished in book form by Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 

The first number has appeared of a new French 
periodical, under the name of “Revue des Poétes,” 
intended to foster poetry and art in the family. It 
aims to be an organ for the production of original 
talent, and its rule will be to publish only such con- 
tributions as tend to foster a cheerful, hopeful view 
of humanity and of life. It is edited by Rene Daur. 

Jerome K. Jerome has a new book in prepara- 
tion on the lines of his most successful work, The 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, which will be pub- 
lished in October (Dodd, Mead & Co.). It will 
bear the title, The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fel- 
low, being “a book of essays on things in general.” 
The bulk of the volume will consist of hitherto un- 
published work, and what little is taken from mat- 
ter already published has been altered or elab- 
orated. 

The authorities of the British Museum have 
placed on view in eight show cases in the King’s 
Library a characteristic selection of books from 
the Kelmscott Press, and, by way of illustrating the 
sources whence William Morris derived some of his 
motives, a few fine examples of printing by Schoef- 
fer, Koberger, Jenson, and other famous craftsmen 
of the fifteenth century, are also added to the ex- 
hibits. 

A writer in The Cape Times says: “When Rud- 
yard Kipling had written The Recessional, which 
two hemispheres felt to be one of the very truest 
and soundest pieces of work done by any writing 
man in our day and generation, he was so depressed 
by its shortcomings, in his private conception, that 
he threw the rough copy in the waste-paper basket. 
Thence Mrs. Kipling rescued it. But for Mrs. 
Kipling we should have had no Recessional! For 
his best patriotic poems he has declined to accept 
any pay.” 

M. Eugéne Guillaume, the sculptor and director 
of the French school at Rome, has been elected to 
the French Academy in the place of the late Duc 
d’Aumale. As his literary work is almost unknown 
the election has aroused much criticism, but M. 
Guillaume’s rivals were far below the academy 
standard. They were General du Barail, Imbert de 
Saint Amand and Ernest Daudet. Zola, who had 
sent in his name, received not a vote. For Meil- 
hac’s place six votes resulted in no election, the 
candidates being Paul Hervieu, E. Faguet, Henri 
Lavedau and Henri Becque. A new edition of 
Guillaume’s works has just been brought out in 
Paris. This includes “Etudes d’Art Antique et 
Moderne,” “Michel Ange Sculpteur,” “Essais sur 
la Theorie du Dessin,” “Etudes sur l’Histoire de 
l’Art,” “Le Pantheon d’Agrippa,” “Les Ruines de 
Palmyre.” 

“The library and other effects of the late ‘Lewis 
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Carroll’ were disposed of by auction recently in Ox- 
ford. Whoever was responsible for the sale,” says 
the Bookman, ‘“‘must be entirely without sentiment, 
for among other articles for disposal were the 
late writer’s watch, his umbrellas and walking 
sticks, his photograph albums, his shaving ma- 
terials, and his table linen. The library might be 
called that of a general reader; it contained first 
editions of Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, George 
Meredith, Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling. The 
highest price realized—£50—was that for the 
author’s proof copy of Alice in Wonderland, which 
was bound in vellum, and had on the fly-leaf a 
manuscript poem. This copy was dated 1865, 
whereas all other copies of the first edition are 
dated 1866.” 

The publication of The Shadows of the Trees 
and Other Poems, by Robert Burns Wilson, which 
was announced by R. H. Russell this spring, has 
been delayed until the fall in order to include in the 
volume some of Mr. Wilson’s latest poems. The 
book will contain Mr. Wilson’s best productions, 
with twelve beautiful illustrations from nature by 
C. Grant La Farge, reproduced in photogravure. 
A special limited edition of the book will also be 
issued, printed on Dickinson’s handmade paper, 
and limited to 250 copies. 

Mrs. Emily Lovett Emerson is putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a new novel which will bear the 
title, Devil’s Apples, a popular name for mandra- 
gora, as quoted in Othello. 

Of Hermann Sudermann it is said that when he 
is writing a new work he leaves wife and children 
at home in Berlin and buries himself in some ob- 
scure nook in Italy or the Tyrol. No correspon- 
dence is forwarded to him until the MS. is complete. 
He is described as looking like the man of action 
rather than like the man of letters. He is a muscu- 
lar giant, bearded and blue-eyed, resembling the 
ideal Wotan of Wagnerian drama, if one can 
imagine Wotan in a frock coat of irreproachable 
cut. 

George Eric Mackay, the author of Love-Let- 
ters of a Violinist, died in London, June 2, aged 
forty-seven. He was born in London, January 25, 
1851, and was the son of the late Charles Mackay, 
author, journalist, and poet, into whose family 
Marie Corelli, the well-known novelist, was 
adopted. Eric Mackay was an amateur violin player 
of considerable note, and was also a successful 
writer of romances. He received his early educa- 
tion in Scotland and in Italy. His most popular 
work is Love-Letters of a Violinist, which was 
written out of doors while walking about in the 
country, and of which 35,000 copies have been 
sold. 

One of the best selections used in our compila- 
tion, More War Poems, page 490, June issue, was 
the stirring Call to the Colors of Mr. Arthur 
Guiterman. We take pleasure in making this ac- 
knowledgment here, as through the fact of our hav- 
ing clipped the verses from an exchange which had 
copied them without the author’s name, from the 
New York Mail and Express, in which paper they 
originally appeared, Current Literature also failed 
to give to Mr. Guiterman the credit which was cer- 
tainly his due as author of a very spirited poem. 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 
Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings: John 
H. Huddilston: The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth. ..$1 
Interludes; seven lectures: Bythe late Henry Charles 
Banister: Edited by Stewart Macpherson: The 
Meseniiiien Co., IZMG, CLO. < o:e:6.5-6:6:0:0:6.00:00:00 000000 2 
The Dance of Death: Hans Holbein: The Macmillan 
Co., Impl. 32mo. Full vellum, gilt top............. I 
The Fringe of an Art; appreciations in music: Vernon 
Blackburn: Imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, 
ENN oso 09s win avsteloins sin o:0r octoipalers Flojaunvdiele\e e104 oer 2 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle: Beaumont and 
Fletcher: The Macmillan Co., imperial 32mo, cloth, 
gilt top, price, 45 cents. Paste-grain morocco 
Windows; a book about stained and painted glass: 
L. Forman Day: Imported by C.- Scribner’s Sons, 
RN cos css: ctavewie. ve Koo Rin eie ng Oicteis nde Sida aewine 10 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 
A Middy’s Recollections, 1853-1860: Rear Admiral 
Victor Alexander Montagu: The Macmillan Co., 


crown 8vo, buckram, gilt side.... .....-.....0ee00. - 
Collections and Recollections, by one who has kept a 
Giaty:  PEARPEL, BVO, CLIC. 6 :0:6.< 60:00. 6:5:46i0i050 cc seceive 2 
Gladstone, The Man: David Williamson: M. F 
ere ee eee 
Martin Luther: Henry Eyster Jacobs: G. P. Put- 
ee I 
Memories of a Rear-Admiral who has served for more 
than half a century in the navy of the United States: 
S. K. Franklin: Harper, Svo, cloth. «0.000000 3 
Talks with Mr. Gladstone: Lionel Arthur Tollemache: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, cloth........... --- I 
The Life of David Dudley Field: H. Martyn Field: 
C. Seribner’s Sons, Bvo, CIOM........0....00ccccccccceeee 3 
W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter: Longmans, 
SNS FE CO, SVD, ClOT osc 0:5 scciciesinciccvccvesccces 3 
William Stokes, His Life and Work (1804-1878), by his 
son S. W. Stokes, M.D.: Longmans, Green & Co., 
ee Oe RENCE re ee er ee I 


William Morris; His Art, His Writings and His Public 
Life: Aymer Vallance: The Macmillan Co.,8vo,cloth.10 


Educational Topics. 
A Geography of North America, Including the West 
Indies: Lionel W. Lyde: The Macmillan Co., 


RI ON 5 kc Sat pra sag wins precehenb orb laraiad driv slese Silda: 
An Elementary Course of Physics: Edited by Rev. J. 


C. P. Aldous: The Macmillan Co., 8vo, cloth, net.. 1 
Handbook of Nature Study: D. Lange: The Mac- 
Walenns CO., 12NTG, CIOEN, BEE. «<5... cccieciesecingscesess I 
Manual Training; Woodwork: George Ricks: The 
Macmillan Co., 4to, cloth, net...........ccccecceces I 
Penikese; a reminiscence; by one of its pupils, Frank 
H. Lattin: Frank H. Lattin, 8vo, paper........... 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1896-97, Vol.I.: Government Printing Office, cloth. 
Stories of Starland: Mary Proctor: Potter & Putnam 
ant III Sc als rare Wists ceo 90's Day ebelnalereiee-wcew hose 
The Study of the Child: A. R. Taylor: Appleton, 
Oo Rc rn ee re eS ere I 
Un Peu de Tout: F. Julien: Wm. R. Jenkins, cloth. 
Essays and Miscellanies. 
Comfort and Cleanliness: Mrs. Catherine W. Buckton: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 16mo, cloth.........-..... 
“Don’t Worry” Nuggets: Jeanne G. Pennington: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, cloth................ -. 
Faith and Doubt in the Century’s Poets: Rev. R. 
Acland Armstrong: T. Whittaker, 16mo, cloth..... 1 
Familiar Life in Field and Forest: Ferdinand Schuyler 
Mathews: Appleton, 12mo,cloth.............-++.- I 
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In Gold We Trust: A. H. Frankel: Wm. H. Pile’s 


I 55 sasos crarois'p siaip.nrw wniv 65s bigwiniew aro eipeenis 
Nature For Its Own Sake: John C. Van Dyke: Chas. 
Sertoner’s SONS, CIOW..... ....00cccecceccescvsse cows I 
Nests and Eggs of North American Birds: Oliver 
Davie: The Landon Press, cloth, illus............ 
Pagan Papers: Kenneth Grahame: J. Lane, 12mo, 
MUNIN 545 Boas iotaasiwiictsrersiend Sapo wemba we arnt oN eet I 
Political Crime: L. Proal; with an introduction by 
Franklin H. Giddings: Appleton, 12mo,cloth...... I 
Stepping Stones to Literature; a Reader for Higher 
Grades: Sarah Louise Arnold and Chas. B. Gilbert: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., cloth, illus.................. 
Studies in American Literature: Charles Noble: The 
Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth, net.............+2--05. I 
The Angora Goat, and a Paper on the Ostrich: S.C. 
Cronwright Schreiner: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Ee eric ckacwn o wiesuse nese sue ednenan 3 
The Logical Process of Social Development: J. Frank- 
lin Crowell: H. Holt & Co., 12mo, cloth .......... I 
The London Year Book: The Grosvenor Press, paper. 
What is Socialism? Scotsburn(pseud.): Imported by C. 
Scripner’s SONS, 12010, CIO: ............05 0. cccccvesces 3 
Fiction of the Month. 
A Wounded Name: C. King: F. Tennyson Neely, 
PE HORII s asic ante cepuin cine ones vege emenmesasicinwis I 
Arachne; a Historical Romance from the German by 
Mary J. Safford: G. Moritz Ebers: Appleton, 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 COMMS; POPET.....0..ccccsccccecseccsecovess 
As Ina Mirror: Mrs. Isabella Macdonald Alden (Mrs. 
G. R. Alden; “ Pansy,” pseud.): Lothrop Pub. Co., 
PN aig gotinis camicoveriassesdeneeses cesows I 
Bobbie McDuff: Clinton Ross (“R.,” pseud.): L.C. 
Pace & Co,, SONG; CIO... 66s ccisccacecsecevsseess I 
Capriccos: L. Ja. Block: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, 
SIN sae srcty: osteeslnce: Sparcleiwa vio-s'e Ow laieon aes Cau ee aa aero I 
Don Quixote de la Mancha: Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra: D.Appleton & Co., cloth, illus., 2 vols. 
CATEIRS TEGO). osiisccicces ssecwresseuscoeseess 
Evelyn Innes: G. Moore: Appleton, 12mo,cloth.... 1 
Folk-Stories of the Northern Border: Frank D. 
Rogers: Thousand Islands Publishing Co., 8vo, 
INNS = acces Aawaigtesraneeacsawas ce oie Secuccst I 
For the Defense: Fergus Hume: Rand, McNally & 
ey MI cassis issiciow nea s eee ein eres wes swe en 
Ghosts I Have Met and Some Others: J. Kendrick 
Bangs: Harper, 12mo, cloth. ..............00ss0%200. I 
Kronstadt; a novel: Max Pemberton: Appleton, 
MINS ai5.od ps8 Jenene Repaow noni eaa~ I 
Lucky Bargee: Harry Lander: Appleton, 12mo, cloth. I 
Meg of the Scarlet Foot: W. Edwards Tirebuck: 
ERO DCE, BDMIG, CLOT oo. 6. < 6.5.:0:0:0'5.65 3055 cc0eeeee cose I 
Moriah’s Morning, and other half-hour sketches: Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart: Harper, 12mo, cloth....... I 
Red-Coat Romances: E. Livingston Prescott: F. 
Warme & Co., 12000, CIO... 56 vicccsiesccisien csevecees I 
Regina; or, the Sins of the Fathers; from the German, 
by Beatrice Marshall: Hermann Sudermann: J. 
SI I ise sno n 9.4051 Bane eeese seeeens I 
Rupert of Hentzau: Anthony Hope: Henry Holt & 
i I I eos ooss scosnic nus. 6 ooesnedgeeseasereas I 
Shifting Sands: Frederick R. Burton: Rand, Mc- 
errr ry a a 
Silence, and other Stories: Mary Eleanor Wilkins: 
PURO DOL, BQO, CHU oo 5so5in 55sec asescwciesccsoesic I 
Sons of Adversity: L. Cope Coraterd: L. C. Page & 
Rye iy IR bia 6:55:05. 4 9 sis ae aise wee eeeseyaaes 
Stories by Foreign Authors: Berthold Auerbach and 
others: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth,.............. 
Stories by Foreign Authors: Pedro Antonio de Alaicén 
and others: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth.... snveves 
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Stories from Dante: Norley Chester. F. Warne & 
i, SN IN os o's saeicdennsasiaveepeesntaxensens 
The Concert Director: Nellie K. Blissett: The Mac- 
millan Co., 12mo, cloth extra............. cece eee eee 
The Dull Miss Archinard: Anne Douglas Sedgwick: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth..................0- 


The Gray House of the Quarries; Mary Harriott 


Norris: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 12mo, cloth........ 
The Hepsworth Millions: Christian Lys: F. Warne 
Oe BU, Gino sche adcneiyinsdnessusayaee< 


The King’s Jackal: Richard Harding Davis: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illus................+.. ae 
The Making ofa Saint: William Somerset Maugham: 


he Pe Oe a, I, So inc vcncecennsnenees 
The Millionaires: Frank Frankfort Moore: Appleton, 
CDUNG, CHG OES DIES 6 o5.00:0swswtrengensececies.s 
The Paper Boat: Palinarus (pseud.): M. F. Mans- 


i I. oi > daanudas eve ehesee nae es 
The Story of a Play: W. Dean Howells: Harper, 12mo, 
Ne eens ocak oan tan ee ee en sees 
The Young Queen of Hearts; a Story of the Princess 
Elizabeth and Her Brother Henry, Prince of Wales: 
Emma Marshall: The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth. 
The Terror: From the Provengal by Catharine A. 
Janvier: Félix Gras: Appleton, 12mo, cloth...... 
Via Lucis, a novel: Kassandra Vivaria (pseud.): G. 
H. Richmond & Son, 12mo, cloth.................. 
’Way Out Yonder: William Lightfoot Visscher: Laird 
ee sacs hv kis cinn aso a edceerenemabuwy nis 
Ye Lyttle Salem Maide: Pauline Bradford Mackee: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth, illus.............-... 


Historic and National. 
Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Carolina: J. Spencer 
Bassett: The Johns Hopkins Press, paper..... ... 
Britain’s Naval Power; a Short History of the Growth 
of the British Navy: Hamilton Williams: The 
Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth, net.............-+ee00. 
Four Centuries of Spanish Rule in Cuba: Italo Emilio 
Canini: Laird & Lee, cloth, illus.................. 
Life in an Old English Town; a History of Coventry 
from the Earliest Times Compiled from Official 
Records: Mary Dormer Harris: The Macmillan 
Ci. CN Biss nc cedsdwcciseses. Be beeaeses esis 
The Philosophy of Government: G. W. Walthew: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 12mo, cloth................... 
With Dewey at Manila: Edited by Thomas J. Vivian: 
ee ee A ee ree 


Poetry of the Month. 
A Voice from the West: Alfred Austin: M.F. Mans- 
field Co,, UNp., IGMO, PADET....0.0. 6000 csces Svec veces 
Before the Dawn; a book of poems, songs and sonnets: 
Jos. Leiser: The Peter Paul Book Co., 12mo, cloth. 
By the Aurelian Wall, and Other Elegies: Bliss Car- 
man: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth, net ........... 
New York Nocturnes, and Other Poems: Charles G. 
D. Roberts: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth, net..... 
Persephone and Other Poems: Charles Camp Tarelli: 
The Macmillan Co., 16mo, full vellum, gilt top...... 
Rhymes of the War: L.R. Hamberlin, paper....... 


Songs at Twilight: Teresa Beatrice O’Hare: The 
Columbus Printing Co., ClOtR....o....occscssccsececees 
Songs of Sea and Sail: T. Fleming Day: The Rudder 


Publighing Co., 1910; COW sn. occccccsccassecvese 
Sonnets on the Sonnet, an anthology: Rev. Matthew 
Russell, comp.: Longmans, Green & Co., I12mo, 


“RIESE RP ee See mere ren ne Ere erie Ne eee nN 
The American Soldier: Edward Doyle: The Uptown 
Ve Ft Sig IE a oo ash 0is:e 5ccinniinceess <ve<e4 


Under the Stars and Other Verses: Wallace Riceand 

Barrett Eastman: Way and Williams, paper...... 
Religious and Philosophic. 

A Study of Ethical Principles: Jas. Seth: C. Scrib- 

mers Some, BiG; SHOT, GEE... 5 co icdsvvwccsccccvce 
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Philology of the Gospels: Friedrich Blass: The Mac- 
OE Cig BOI NO ov vin cp des savs ees eescsk gunn 
Sermons; with a Short Memoir of the Author, by Rob. 
Linklater, D.D.: Rev.C.Gutch: Longmans, Green 


1 75 


OE Ei, OE SO IIs oso xc ocd cnkonsqeanenansess 2 00 
Social Evolution: Benjamin Kidd: The Macmillan 
Cg ROE, CII visie nino 5505-0 0:n Ss cecbesedee enna es ¥en I 50 


St. Luke and St. Paul: Edited by Richard G. Moulton: 
The Macmillan Co., cloth, 2 vols.; per volume...... 50 
The Hope of Immortality: Rev. J. E. C. Welldon: 
The Macmillan Co., cloth........ (inkan ee akwumss aah 
The Making of Religion: Andrew Lang: Longmans, 
CN Tee co 6 ka voided aceccdsdadines 
The Word of God. (Verbum Dei.) The Yale Lectures 
on Preaching, 1893: Robert F. Horton: The Mac- 
OT Se, TN Ce oi Ss snc i cn ke0thn sb deneeenans 


Scientific and Industrial. 

A Text-Book of Dental Pathology and Therapeutics: 
H. H. Burchard, M.D.: Lea Bros. & Co., cloth, 
$5; leather 

Alternating Currents of Electricity and the Theory of 
Transformers: Alfred Still: The Macmillan Co., 
Sec arcccscasceeeeueSktee host 

Birds of the United States East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains: Austin C. Apgar: American Book Co., 
12mo, cloth 

Bird Studies: 
8vo, cloth 

Calculating Tables: A. L. Crelles: Lemcke & 
Se. a OE. odes nutadues oduaecewswe 

Coffee and India-Rubber Culture in Mexico: Matias 
Romero: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, cloth........ 

How to Name the Birds: H. E. Parkhurst: Chas. 
ee | er I 00 

Industrial Electricity: Translated and Adapted from 
the French of Henry de Graffigny and edited by A. 

G. Elliott, B, Sc.:_ The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth. 75 

Lectures on the Geometry of Position: Theodor Reye; 
translated and edited by Thomas F. Holgate: The 
ae re 2 25 

Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Vaccination: 
Rob. Cory, M.D.: W. Wood & Co., 8vo, cloth, net. 3 25 

Nature Stories of the Northwest: Herbert Bash- 
ford: The Whitaker & Ray Co., half leather, net.. 50 

Outlines of the Earth’s History: Nathaniel South- 


I 50 


4 00 


W. E. D. Scott: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


gate Shaler: Appleton, 12mo, cloth.............. I 75 
Text-Book of Physiology: E. A. Schafer, ed.: In 2 
vols. Vol. I. The Macmillan Co., 8vo, cloth..... 8 00 


The Care of the Sick at Home and in the Hospital: 
Theodore Billroth: C. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth. 1 50 

The Great Polar Current; Polar Papers; DeLong— 
Nansen—Peary: H. Mellen Prentiss: F. A.Stokes 


Co., 12mo, cloth, net............ jursimcuses “aeueah I 00 
The Motorman’s Guide: J. W. Gayetty: Laird & 

EA NL 6455 Sh ins 05Sed nee eereaks comes eke 75 
Vibration the Law of Life: W. H. Williams: The 

Tetagle Publishing Co., Catis..cscccccscvccsceces I 25 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
A Year Amongst the Persians: Impressions as to the 
Life, Character and Thought of the People of Persia: 
Edward G. Browne: The Macmillan Co., 8vo, cloth. 4 00 
American Skat; or, the Game of Skat Defined: J. C. 
Eichhorn: J. C. Eichhorn, 8vo, cloth, 75 cents; cloth, 
We OS Is. 60s ov kskdn en as0bb s<Geseuheud owns 50 
Brown Men and Women; or, The South Sea Islands 
in 1895 and 1896: Edward Reeves: The Macmillan 
a a di dn sce kee cans bodevaewasesduws 
Daily Life During the Indian Mutiny: Personal Ex- 
periencoes of 1857: J. W. Sherer,C. S.I. 12mo, 
Ce ee ey eT ery mere os £0 
Northward Over the Great Ice: Rob. E. Peary: F. 
A. Stokes Co., 8vo, cloth, net, $6.50; half leather, net, 
SEG; Te I yxy 55:5:9:95:9:5:9004 0595 teens eenaee 18 00 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JULY, 1898 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Cole’s Old English Masters: G. R.J.C. Van Dyke. .Century. 
Evolution ofthe German Drama: E. von Wildenbrush. . For. 


Modern Dutch Painters: Elizabeth W.Champney. .Century. 
The Harp: Forrest Crissey..... .......0000 Chautauquan. 
The Royal Conservatory of Musicat Leipsic. . International. 
The Wagner Cult: Philip C. Hubert.......... Lippincott. 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 

A Note on Mr. Gladstone: Harry Thurston Peck. . Bookman. 
Andrew Jackson, 1X.: Mary Emily Donelson Wilcox. . Les. 
Calhoun from a Southern Standpoint: C.C. Pinckney. . Lipp. 
Edward Bellamy: Katharine Pearson Woods....Bookman. 
Florence Nightingale: Susan E. Dickinson.......... Home. 
George Bernard Shaw: T. R. Sullivan........ Book Buyer. 
I sore is ein. Srnettcasainae se eaes Atlantic Monthly. 
John Paul Jones in The Revolution: A. T. Mahan... .Scrib. 
Lieutenant Hobson: William Hayes Ward........ R. of R. 
Mr. Gladstone: W. T. Stead........... Review of Reviews. 
New Letters by Leigh Hunt and Stevenson....At. Monthly. 
“ Old Ironsides””: Edward S. Ellis........... Chautauquan. 
James E. Murdoch, H.: Jonn &. Scott.............. Werner's. 
Prince von Bismarck, I.: Emilio Castelar.......... N.A.R. 
Rear Admiral Daniel Ammen, U.S.N. G.E. Belknap. .Cas. 
Savonaroia, 1. S. B. ROssiter.. ...66sccccsecescesie Treasury. 
Sketch of Maria Agnesi: M. J. Boyer........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Some Orators of Ireland: M. Declan Carey..... Donahoe’s. 
Ten Years of Kaiser Wilhelm: Poultney Bigelow..Century. 
The Author of Quo Vadis: Jeremiah Curtin.......Century. 
The German Emperor: C. Frank Dewey....Cosmopolitan. 
Where Balzac Lived: Gabriel Ferry......... International. 
William Ewart Gladstone: Anna V. R. Morris...... Home. 
William Ewart Gladstone: Justin McCarthy........ Forum. 
William Ewart Gladstone: Pres. Charles J. Little....Chau. 


Educational Topics. 
Courses of Study for Secondary Schools. . 


The Philosophy of Manual Training, II...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Roman Pronunciation of Latin: Wm. G. Hale..:.S.R. 
Undergraduate Life at Smith College: A. K. Fallows. .Scrib. 
Essays and Miscellanies. 

America Revisited in War Time: Henry Norman....McC. 
Flowers in Cookery: Martha Bockée Flint...... Am. Kitch. 
Heroes of Peace: Herbert D. Ward............... Century. 
New Words and Old: Brander Matthews..... ...-Harper’s. 
Nutritive Value of Mushrooms: Mary H. Abel..Am. Kitch. 
Poisonous Food: Ellen H. Richards............ Am. Kitch. 
Saber-toothed Cats: S. W. Williston......... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Fastest Vessel Afloat: Cleveland Moffett. ..McClure’s. 
Uncle Sam's Hospital Ship: Henry Hale........... Home. 


Woodpeckers and Their Ways: William E. Cram..P.S. Mo. 


Historic and National. 


Ancient Customs of the City of London: J. DeMorgan..G. B. 


Australian Federation: John W. Russell.......... N. ALR. 
Austria-Hungary Under Francis Joseph ........... Forum. 
Our Fighting Navy: Rufus R. Wilson........... Munsey’s. 
Protection of British Commerce in War.......... Cassier’s. 
Territorial Expansion: F. Bancroft............... N. A. R. 
The American Evolution: James K. Hosmer.. Atlantic Mo. 
The Argument with Guns: Frank Parsons.......... Arena. 


The Decadence of Spain: Henry Charles Lea..Atlantic Mo. 
The Essential Unity of Britainand America: J. Bryce..At. M. 


The Fighting Strength of the U.S.: F. W. Hewes....McC. 
The First Fight on Cuban Soil: Stephen Bonsal.. McClure’s. 
The First Shot of the War: Richard H. Davis. .Scribner’s. 


The Flag of Our Country: Frederic Van R. Dey..Munsey’s. 
The Government in War Time: René Bache..Cosmopolitan. 
The Military and Naval Glory of England: N.A. Miles..McC. 
The People and Their Government: H. L. Nelson..Harper’s. 


.. School Review. 
English Historical Grammar: Mark H. Liddell.. Atlantic Mo. 
Greek and Roman Proper Names: G. Hemp!.School Review. 


The People of Hawaii: Henry Schuler Townsend. .. Forum. 
The Price Spain Has Paid for Cuba: F. L. Oswald....Chau. 
The Regulars in the Civil War: Rufus F. Zogbaum..N. A. R. 
The Story of Coronado: George Parker Winship...L. of S. 


The Story of The Revolution: Henry Cabot Lodge. ..Scrib. 
The U.S. Senate: William E. Mason........... Munsey’s. 
The United States Senate, I.: W. A. Peffer........ N.A.R 


What Britain Has Done in Egypt: R. Richardson..N.A.R. 
Literary Criticism. 


Mr. Cable’s “The Grandissimes”: J, M. Barrie.. Bookman. 


Agnosticism in Verse: J. L. McCreery........ Open Court. 
Idiomatic English: Richard Burton........... Book Buyer. 
Notes on Journalism: George W. Smalley........ Harper’s, 
Solomonic Literature: Moncure D, Conway....Open Court. 
Political, Financial and Legal. 

Government by Banks: Geo. Fred. Williams.......-Arena. 
Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The New Political Economy: Henry S. Green. ..... Arena. 
The Present Political Outlook: A. J. Pillsbury....Overland. 


War and Money: Some Lessons of 1862: J. L. Laughlin. At.M. 
William Shakespeare, Attorney at Law: B. F. Washer..G. B. 


Religious and Philosophic. 

Assimilation and Heredity: Jacques Loeb.......... Monist. 
Gnosticism in Its Relation to Christianity: P. Carus. . Monist. 
Holy Week in Seville: Stephen Bonsal........... Century. 
Science and Psychical Research: B. O. Flower...... Arena. 
The Philosophy of Evolution: C. Lloyd Morgan... .Monist. 
The Psychological Cause of Laughter........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 


‘Trae Theosophy: W. J. Colville... ......ccvesecieesees Mind. 
Scientific and Industrial. 
A Forgotten Industrial Experiment: S. A. Underwood. .N.E 


Aérial Torpedoes: Hudson Maxim............... Cassier’s. 
Cotton Industry Depression: Luther F. McKinney.. Forum. 


Does Machinery Displace Labor? C. Wood Davis. . Forum. 
Electricity in Modern Warfare: Paul Severing...... Home. 
How Great Guns Are Made: Frank Heath........ Godey’s. 
Problem of Aerial Torpedoes: Hudson Maxim........ Cos. 
Resources and Industries of Spain: E. D. Jones....N. A. R. 


The Story of the Hills: Walter J. Kenyon. . Land of Sunshine. 


The Superstitions of Science: Leo N. Tolstoy....... Arena. 
Torpedo Attacks: R.C. Smith.........0..000000- Cassier’s. 
Torpedo-Boat Designs: H. G. Gillmor........... Cassier’s. 
War Ship-Building in Great Britian and France. ..Cassier’s. 
Weather Forecasts: E. J. Prindle............ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sociologic Questions. 

A Stride in Irish Civilization: G. H. Bassett....... N.A.R. 
Equality: JAMES BLyCE: ..0.0.0...0-0ecccscecccecseccee Century. 
Hull House: Florence Kelley.............. New England. 
Hunger and Poverty in Italy: Mrs. Dario Papa....N. A. R. 
The Engen Prison System... <<... 000000000 080000 N.A. R. 
The Ethics of Modern Warfare: S.J. Barrows.. ... Forum. 
The Genesis of Colonies: James Collier...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Mills Hotel Philanthropy. T. Alexander Hyde. .Arena. 
The Russian Jew in America: Abraham Cahan.....At. Mo. 


The Social Problem: P. Topinard................. Monist. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 

A Visit To Iceland: Lady Anna von Rydingsvard....Inter. 
An Americar Champagne District: C. Hills Warren. ..Les. 
At Natural Bridge, Virginia, I.: Bradford Torrey....At. Mo. 
Canoeing Down the Androscoggin: G, E. Browne. .Outing. 


Eastern Siberia: Stephen Bonsal................. Harper’s. 
Golf and its Growth in America: James B. Connolly. . Dona. 
In Aino-Land: Mabel Loomis Todd.............. Century. 
Manila and the Phillippines: Isaac M. Elliott. ..Scribner’s. 
San Antonio: Charles Thomas Logan............. Leslie’s. 
The Philippine Islands: Frank F. Hilder.......... Forum. 
The Story of The Isles of Shoals: Aubertine W. Moore. .N. E. 
Up to the Tappan Zee Awheel: A. H. Godfrey..... Outing 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Bridge of Muskets.......... James Buckham.,......... Christian Advocate 


The roar of battle was at its height, 

When the general’s orderly spurred in sight, 
His right arm shattere¢, his brave lips white. 
“Forward, Stannard’s brigade!’”’ he cried, 
“Join Sherman’s left at the riverside!” 


We sprang like wolves out of covert then, 

A thousand desperate fighting men, 

Held in leash since the break of day— 

Woe to the obstacle in the way! 

“March! Double-quick, boys!” Stannard cried, 
So we thundered down to the riverside. 


There sat Sherman, as grave and dark 

As a bronze general in a park! 

Behind him rank on rank of blue, 
Waiting to see what he would do. 

The rebels had stript the bridge of planks, 
And the swollen river had drown’d its banks, 
That day’s victory or loss 

Hung on getting his troops across. 

One maneuver—but one, he knew— 
Could save defeat for the boys in blue, 
Yet here was a barrier worse to pass 

Than granite ramparts and gates of brass. 
The general’s face his anguish showed, 

As we fell in line by the muddy road, 

The engineers on the river brink 

Stood talking—they had no time to think. 
What was done must be done at once; 
Hurry a genius and he’s a dunce! 
Suddenly, out of the smoke somewhere, 
Shoeless and hatless, with flying hair, 

A boy came running, ‘Please sir,” he cried, 
“T’ll get your men to the other side!” 
Sherman looked down on the little chap 
As a dog might look at a mouse, mayhap, 
Then, with a quiet smile, he said, 
“Well, young wizard, just go ahead!” 


The boy looked round with a blush of pride. 
*‘Lend me your muskets, men!” he cried, 
“And you shall cross on a bridge of steel.” 
“Ha!” said Sherman, from head to heel 

Scanning the lad with his piercing eyes, 
“Brains aren’t indexed by age or size. 

Here’s a strategist, it appears, 

Bigger than all my engineers!” 


Sharply the general’s orders rang: 

Quick to the stringers the workmen sprang. 
Muskets gathered by stacks, by tons, 
Mighty heaps of the shining guns. 

Spiked with bayonets, side by side 

Driven deep in the stringers wide; 
Interwoven by muzzle, stock, 

Till an iron network as firm as rock 

Took the place of the missing planks; 
This was the way that the eager ranks 

Laid their guns, at the boy’s command, 
Till the river’s rushing width was spanned. 


Then, as over the bridge we filed, 

Batteries clanking and horses wild, 

What cheers went up for the barefoot child! 
Sherman, baring his honored head, 

Stopped where the hero stood, and said, 
“Master workman, you’ve struck, to-day, 

A better blow than my poor sword may!” 


History tells what happened then, 
At the timely coming of Sherman’s men, 
Without that charge, we had lost the day, 


The field—the cause, perhaps; who can say? 
Here, then, a tribute—a laurel spray— 

For the brow of the hero whose timely thought 
Such deathless good for his country wrought! 


Ballad of the Buried Sword,.......... Crest GRBs co cceseeses London Speaker 


In a winter’s dream, on Gamellyn moor, 
I found the lost grave of the Lord Glyndwr. 


I followed three shadows against the moon, 
That marched while the thin reeds whistled the tune. 


Three swordsmen they were, out of Harry’s wars, 
That made a Welsh song of their Norman scars, 


But they sang no longer of Agincourt, 
When they came to a grave; for there lay Glyndwr. 


Said the one: “My sword, th’art rust, my dear; 
I but brought thee home to break thee here.” 


And the second: “Ay, here is the narrow home, 
To which our tired hearts are come!” 


And the third: “We are all that’s left, Glyndwr, 
To guard thee now on Gamellyn moor.” 


Straightway I saw the dead forth-stand, 
His good sword bright in his right hand. 


And the marish reeds, with a whistling sound, 
To a thousand grey swordsmen were turned around. 


The moon did shake in the south to see 
The dead man stand with his soldiery. 


But the brighter his sword, the grave before, 
Turned its gate of death to a radiant door. 


Therein the thousand, before their Lord, 
Marched at the summons of his bright sword, 


Then the night grew strange, the blood left my brain, 
And I stood alone by the grave again. 


But brightly his sword still before me shone 
Across the dark moor as I passed alone. 


And still it shines, a silver flame, 
Across the dark night of the Cymraec shame. 


The Newspaper and Its Friends...........0.ceccecesceees Somerville Journal 
Mildred reads the “Marriages”— 
Her interest in them never fails— 
Father reads the ‘Politics,’ 
And mother reads the “Bargain Sales.” 
Arthur reads the “Sporting News”’— 
His special hobby is baseball— 
Save the man who reads the proofs, 
No one living reads it all. 


Bridget reads the “small ad page,” 
Looking for a better place; 
Agnes reads the murders, and the 
Tales of men in deep disgrace. 
Ethel reads the list of guests 
At the big Van Astor ball— 
Save the man who reads the proofs, 
No one living reads it all. 


Forty pages every week, 
Eight long columns to the page; 
To read everything would add 
A full twelvemonth to your age. 
So each reads his special part, 
Then he lets the paper fall. 
Pity for him who reads the proofs, 
For he has to read it all. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 





WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far as 
we may be able. Answers and comments will be gladly 
received. A large number of questions and answers are 
unavoidably held over till next month. 


4o1. The Alamo: 

[In Open Questions for May the propounder of 
the above query was referred by us to an article 
appearing on another page of that issue as “the 
fullest and best account of the Alamo” that had 
come to our notice. This judgment remains unal- 
tered, but we desire to correct a slight misstatement 
of the author, to which our attention has been 
called. In his opening paragraph he says that 
“Sidney Lanier has sung the story (of the Alamo) 
in intense poesy.” Mr. Charles D. Lanier, son of 
the poet, in answer to the question: “Did Sidney 
Lanier write a poem entitled Alamo, and if so, 
where can it be found?” tells us: “No; but he wrote 
a story, published in the Southern Magazine, en- 
titled San Antonio de Abaxo, which described the 
Alamo.” | 





20. Old Abe: Among the exhibits and sights of the 
Centennial of 1876 was an eagle called “Old Abe.” The 
other day when in Quincy, III, I stood at the foot of a 
shaft erected to the memory of those who gave up their 
lives for their country during the Civil War; on top of 
this shaft was an eagle that I thought might be “Old 
Abe,” for I think it was with an Illinois regiment he went 
through the war. Will you kindly tell me through your 
valuable magazine, the history of this bird, and greatly 
oblige a subscriber.—John J. B. Flint, Belleville, Ont. 


[Can any reader of Current Literature answer 
this question? | 


421. The Woman Who Would: Will you kindly pub- 
lish in your valuable magazine, or tell me through the 
medium of your query column, where I can find a poem 
by Frank Bramford, called The Woman Who Would. It 
begins, 

“Better to part, be it mine the blame, 

What could I give for the gifts you bring? 

Love that would look with the eyes of shame, 
Truth that would plead for a church and a ring.” 

I do not remember the rest of it, and am exceedingly 
anxious to have it.—I. A. Conen, San Francisco, Cal. 


422. The World’s Way: Will you please tell in your 
Open Questions department, where the following lines 
are from, and where I can obtain the poem. The lines 
I recall run: 

“Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 

Weep, and you weep alone; 

But the wind as it blows never dreams of the woes,” etc. 
—D. M., New York. 

[The poem from which the lines quoted are taken 
is called, if we mistake not, The World’s Way. At 
all events, it is a very popular bit of verse, the 
authorship of which is claimed by two people. Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, once of Michigan, now of 
New York city, and Colonel John A. Joyce, of 
Washington. Both print -it in their complete 
works. | 

423. Alonzo and Melissa: Can you inform me who 
wrote the old novel, Alonzo and Melissa? Or who pub- 
I read the story many years ago, yet have tried 


lished it? 





in vain to procure a copy of it at this time. I have writ- 
ten to several well-known authors and scholars, but could 
obtain no information concerning the book. Few per- 
sons had ever heard of it. It is a New England romance, 
and opens about the beginning of the Revolutionary War. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to give me the 
desired information—De Witt C. Sprague, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

[In response to our request for information con- 
cerning the above, the following courteous note 
was received from the Librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library: 

In answer to your query, I would beg to state that we 
have a copy of Alonzo and Melissa; or, the Unfeeling 
Father, published by Leavitt & Allen, New York City, 
n-d. 240, with very ancient woodcuts, probably a fac- 
simile of earlier illustrations. Roorbach gives it as pub- 
lished between 1820 and 1852, at 25c. clo. Other editions 
about same date published by Andrus & Son, and S. 
Phillips & Co. The author's name is not given on the title 
page, nor is it to be found in any of our standard biblio- 
graphies.—James D. Crichton, Ass’t Librarian, Brooklyn 
Library. 

Another correspondent writes as follows: 

Allow me to inform you that the book Alonzo and Me- 
lissa is by Daniel J. Jackson, and was published in 1870.— 
Charles Marais, 426 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

We should be glad to have information concern- 
ing the earliest date of publication. | 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

412. In reply to question 412, June number of Current 
Literature, I would like to say that a story St. Clair 
Flats, by Constance Fenimore Woolson, can be found in 
Castle Nowhere, a volume of her short stories, pub- 
lished in 1886 by Harper and Brothers, New York.—Ella 
A. Putnam, Worcester, Mass. 

[We would call attention to the fact that this 
question was answered quite differently by a Michi- 
gan correspondent in last month’s Open Questions. 
Whose is the correct answer? The original querist, 
H. Bb. of Galesburg, Ill., should be able to de- 
termine. | 





417. Your journal pleases me so much that I cheerfully 
add my mite to its columns. In July number Mr. F. 
S. Barton asks for lines on Up the Hill A-Berrying, as I 
remember the title. The author I do not remember at all. 
In addition to the verse he quotes, I remember as follows: 

Lonely work is picking berries, 
So I joined her on the hill; 
“Jennie dear,” said I, “your basket’s 
Quite too large for one to fill.” 
So we stayed, we two, to fill it, 
Jennie talking—I was still, 
Leading where the way was steepest, 
Picking berries up the hill. 
“This is up-hill work,” said Jennie, 
“So is life,” said I. “Shall we 
Climb it each alone, or, Jennie, 
Will you come and climb with me?” 
Redder than the blushing berries, 
Jennie’s cheeks a moment grew, 
When without delay she answered 
“T will come and climb with you.” 

We may be not altogether correct, but as we once used 
the lines in a Lyceum society paper, and changed the 
name Jennie Davis to Jennie Alden, our neighbor's 
daughter, and then present sweetheart, we think we re- 
member correctly.—Dr. H. W. Braisted, Delta, Col. 
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